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How  Public-Spirited  Editorship  Forced 
Unfit  Judge  From  Federal  Bench 

Signal  Achievement  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — Three  Years  of  Patient  Investigation  Ends  When 

English  Resigns  Under  Fire — Evades  Impeachment  Trial 


V^HEN  George  Washington  English 
-  resigned  as  Federal  Judge  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Illinois,  on  the  eve 
of  his  impeachment  trial  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  capitulated  in 
the  face  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
efforts  ever  made  by  an  American  news¬ 
paper  to  perform  a  public  service — an 
effort  to  rid  the  Federal  bench  of  an 
unfit  man. 

The  original  charges  against  him 
were  published  m  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch.  It  was  the  Post-Dispatch 
which  brought  about  an  official  investi¬ 
gation  of  his  conduct.  The  testimony 
upon  which  he  was  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  presented 
by  the  Post  Dispatch,  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  he  would  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted  before  the  Senate  was  virtually  all 
gathered  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Post  Dispatch. 

For  a  newspaper  even  to  criticize  a 
Federal  Judge  is  an  unusual  procedure, 
and  often  a  hazardous  one;  for  a  news¬ 
paper  deliberately  to  attempt,  and  ac¬ 
tually  to  achieve,  the  removal  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  from  office  is  fairly  incredible. 
Hence  the  story  of  why  it  was  attempted, 
and  how  it  was  achieved,  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  newspaper  men  everywhere. 

The  appointment  of  English  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  1918,  has  generally  been 
credited  to  the  influence  of  the  late  Sam¬ 
uel  Gompers.  Friends  of  Gompers  af¬ 
terward  said  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  local  labor  leaders.  English 
was  a  Democrat,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  President  who  appointed  him 
had  the  warm  support  of  the  Post  Dis¬ 
patch. 

The  headquarters  of  the  court  are  at 
East  St.  Louis.  While  this  city  of 
75.0(X)  is  in  Illinois,  it  is  directly  oppo¬ 
site  St.  Louis  and  is  a  regular  “run” 
for  St.  Louis  newspapers,  each  of  which 
has  a  staff  reporter  stationed  there.  The 
spectacular  courtroom  methods  of  the 
new  Federal  Judge  formed  the  subject 
for  many  good  stories,  but  excited  no 
particular  criticism  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  railroad  shopmen’s  strike  in  1922. 
The  injunctions  which  Judge  English  is¬ 
sued  against  strikers  were  extraordinary, 
both  in  their  scope  and  in  the  severity 
with  which  they  were  enforced. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Charles 
A.  Karch,  former  United  States  District 
-Attorney  for  that  district,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Judge  English  as  counsel  for  strik¬ 
ers  in  contempt  cases.  Upon  his  de¬ 
manding  jury  trials  for  his  clients.  Judge 
English  announced  that  he  considered 
the  request  an  insult  to  the  court.  A 
dispute  ensued,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Judge  Emglish  roughly  denounced  Karch, 
disbarred  him  from  practice,  and  had 
him  ejected  from  the  courtroom.  The 
Post  Dispatch  reported  the  incident  fully, 
and  followed  with  a  leader  editorial, 
severely  criticising  the  Judge’s  action, 
and  pronouncing  it  a  gross  violation  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Post  Dispatch  heard  nothing  from 
the  Judge,  but  the  editor  of  a  small 
Illinois  paper  who  reprinted  the  editorial, 
w-as  called  on  the  carpet  by  Judge  Eng¬ 
lish  and  severely  rebuked. 

Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 


By  PAUL  V.  ANDERSON 

Written  for  Editor  &  Publisher 


heard  of  the  occurrence,  and  asked  the 
Post  Dispatcli  to  supply  him  with  tne 
facts,  with  a  view  to  causing  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  Judge  E'nglish.  trans¬ 
cript,  together  with  statements  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  were  forwarded  to  him,  but  he 
decided  to  wait  for  a  more  .favorable 
opportunity. 

Meantime,  Judge  English  had  ap¬ 
pointed  as  his  referee  in  bankruptcy 
Charles  B.  Thomas,  his  lifelong  friend. 


George  Washington  English 


who  had  been  active  in  obtaining  labor 
union  indorsements  when  Judge  English 
was  a  candidate  for  the  appointment. 
In  addition  to  that  office,  he  gave 
Thomas  numerous  receiverships,  and  in 
time  began  giving  him  appointments  as 
attorney  for  receivers.  The  district  was 
pervaded  by  rumors  of  graft  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  handling  of  bankruptcy 
assets  and  receiverships  and  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  reporters  were  assigned  to  investi¬ 
gate  them. 

The  smouldering  scandal  burst  into 
flame  late  in  1923  when  Federal  Judge 
.\nderson,  of  Indianapolis,  returning  from 
a  vacation  during  which  Judge  English 
had  conducted  court  for  him,  found  Ref¬ 
eree  Thomas  appearing  as  counsel  in  a 
bankruptcy  case,  in  plain  violation  of  the 
law.  He  denounced  Thomas  in  open 
court,  and  by  inference  included  Judge 
English  in  his  criticism. 

.Although  200  miles  distant,  the  Post 
Dispatch  went  to  the  story.  \  reporter 
assigned  to  make  an  investigation  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  arrangements  for  Judge 
English  to  sit  in  Judge  Anderson’s  ab¬ 
sence  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  at¬ 
torneys  in  the  bankruptcy  case.  The  re¬ 
porter  was  confidentially  told  by  another 
Federal  Judge  that  he  would  discover 
an  astonishing  condition  if  he  would  look 
into  bankruptcy  and  receivership  cases 
in  English’s  court. 

Two  reporters  were  put  on  this  as¬ 
signment,  and  some  of  the  facts  which 
they  dug  out  could  be  printed,  and  others 


were  so  explosive  that  they  were  re¬ 
served  for  possible  action  of  another 
sort.  Among  the  facts  discovered  was 
that  Judge  E'nglish  had  designated  as  de¬ 
positaries  for  bankruptcy  assets,  banks 
in  which  he  was  financially  interested, 
and  that  one  of  these  banks  was  paying 
three  per  cent  interest  on  these  funds 
to  the  Judge's  son,  who  was  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  bank. 

The  paper  learned  in  January,  1925, 


cm  LI)  NOT  FACE  FREE 
NEW  SPAPER’S  FACTS 

The  Poyt-l)is[iiiich  expose  of  ihe 
methods  of  Judge  Ebiglish  in¬ 
cluded  : 

His  anti-labor  injunctions  were 
extraor  linary  and  severe. 

(.rossly  violated  constitutional 
rights  of  a  legal  defender  of  union 
labor. 

Scandalously  abused  his  power 
in  appointment  of  receiver  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  case  and  designation  of 
bank  be  was  intercsti-d  in  as  de¬ 
pository. 

It  forced  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion. 

It  furnish-'d  evidence  on  which 
impeachment  proceedings  wera 
based. 


that  a  Department  of  Justice  official  had 
asked  a  St.  Louis  lawyer  to  make  a  con¬ 
fidential  and  unofficial  inquiry  into  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  court  and  the 
referee’s  office.  With  this  as  a  basis  the 
Post  Dispatch  published  information  it 
had  that  Judge  English’s  court  was  un¬ 
der  inquiry,  including  an  outline  of  major 
charges  against  him,  together  with  a  re¬ 
sume  of  stories  previously  printed  con¬ 
cerning  the  official  conduct  of  Judge 
English  and  Referee  Thomas.  That 
same  day  Thomas  resigned  as  referee 
in  bankruptcy  and  went  to  Hot  Springs, 
.\rk.,  for  a  rest. 

The  Post  Dispatch  did  not  cease  pub¬ 
lication  of  articles  on  the  relationship 
of  Thomas,  and  Judge  English,  where¬ 
upon  Thomas  returned  to  East  St.  Louis 
three  days  later  and  was  called  before 
Judge  English  who  compelled  the  Ref¬ 
eree  to  resign  five  lucrative  receivership 
appointments  the  Judge  had  given  him. 
In  the  interim  the  Post  Dispatch  disclosed 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  had  or¬ 
dered  an  official  investigation  of  Ref¬ 
eree  Thomas’  office. 

These  facts,  together  with  a  mass  of 
unpubli.shed  information,  were  laid  by 
the  Post  Dispatch  before  Congressman 
Harry  B.  Hawes  of  St.  Louis,  and  a 
week  later  he  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  resolution  instruct¬ 
ing  the  judiciary  committee  to  make  an 
investigation  which  would  either  clear 
the  name  of  the  court  or  result  in  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  English. 


The  re.solution  went  to  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  there  it  appeared  destined  to 
die,  despite  the  urging  of  Hawes  and  the 
Post  Dispatch’s  editorial  admonitions 
that  the  condition  which  existed  was  in¬ 
tolerable.  The  Republican  leaders  were 
averse  to  investigations ;  it  was  too  soon 
after  Teajiot  Dome  and  the  Daugherty 
affair.  Moreover,  they  said  the  time  was 
too  short.  Only  two  months  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  remained,  and  there  was  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  meddle  with  the  judiciary. 

E'or  a  newspaper  900  miles  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  break  through 
this  inertia  and  opposition,  seemed  hope¬ 
less.  But  the  Washington  staff  prepared 
a  digest  of  all  the  evidence  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  St.  Louis  staff. 
It  contained  the  names  of  71  persons  who 
would  be  available  as  witnesses  in  the 
event  of  an  investigation,  and  a  synopsis 
of  what  each  would  testify.  This  was 
the  paper’s  reply  to  those  who  wanted  to 
know  what  evidence  e.xisted  to  warrant 
an  investigation.  Sharp  and  immediate 
exposure  was  the  weapon  with  which 
it  replied  to  lobbying  efforts  to  head  off 
investigation.  A  tierce  struggle  in  the 
dark  was  waged,  but  every  time  the  Post 
Dispatch  had  an  opportunity  to  bring 
it  into  the  light  it  did  so.  It  was  a 
dog  fight,  and  some  people  were  severely 
clawed  in  the  course  of  it. 

In  the  end,  the  Post  Dispatch  won  its 
tight  for  an  investigation.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  not  only  passed  the  House  unani¬ 
mously,  but  it  was  made  a  joint  meas¬ 
ure,  providing  for  committee  hearings 
during  the  summer  recess  to  begin  as 
.soon  as  Congress  adjourned.  It  passed 
the  Senate,  was  signed  by  President 
Coolidge  an  hour  before  Congress  ad¬ 
journed,  and  within  a  few  days  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  was  on  its  way  to  St.  Louis. 

When  it  arrived  there,  it  found  itself 
without  counsel.  Members  felt  that  the 
judicial  character  of  the  committee  pro¬ 
hibited  them  from  acting  as  "prose¬ 
cutors”.  The  Post  Dispatch  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  list  of  witnesses,  subpoenas 
had  been  issued,  the  evidence  was  ready, 
but  there  was  nobody  to  present  it.  And 
so  the  Post  Dispatch  stepped  in  again. 
It  telegraphed  to  Danville,  Ill.,  for  a 
former  assistant  district  attorney  who 
was  familiar  with  local  conditions.  Re¬ 
porters  spent  all  night  going  over  the 
evidence  with  him,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  began  presentation  of  testimony. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  the  committee  took  in  one 
crowded  week.  It  showed  repeated  acts 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  Judge  English, 
including  disbarment  of  attorneys, 
threats  to  remove  State  officers  from  of¬ 
fice.  arbitrary  interference  with  local 
government,  and  coarse  and  profane  con¬ 
duct  on  the  bench.  On  top  of  this  came 
overwhelming  proofs  of  favoritism,  graft 
and  mismanagement  in  connection  with 
bankruptcy  funds  and  assets  and  receiver¬ 
ships — proofs  which  fill  a  volume  of  the 
hearings.  Virtually  every  witness  was 
one  whose  name  had  been  supplied  by  the 
Post  Dispatch,  and  virtually  all  of  whom 
had  previously  been  interviewed  by  Post 
Dispatch  reporters.  So  thoroughly  had 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Both  Are  Philadelphia  Veterans  of  Long  Experienci 
Policy  Change  Imminent,  Tyler  States — McCain 
Prominent  Political  Writer 


No 


000  in  Libel  Action 

Lds  .\N(iKi.KS.  Xov.  22. — In  the  suit 
hrouKht  against  Cornelius  \'anderhilt, 
Jr.,  former  pulilisher  of  the  Los  Angi'lcs 
llliisinilcil  Doily  Xcios.  by  Kdward  J. 
Ralpli,  formerly  an  executive  of  that 


Common  Law  Applie*,  Rule*,  Re¬ 
fusing  to  Dissolve  Injunction — Prior¬ 
ity  Establishes  Superior  Right 
to  Wave  Length 


pHll-.\l)KLPHIA,  Xov.  23.— Follow- 
ing  the  resignation  last  week  of 
David  K.  Smiley  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Curtis-Martin  newspapers  here,  an¬ 
nounced  exclusively  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
LiSHKR.  came  announcement  today  of  the 
resignations  of  Morris  Lee,  senior  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  the  Evening  Piddic  Ledger 
and  Colonel  George  Xox  McCain,  an 
editorial  ixige  feature  writer  who  is  one 
of  the  best-known  newspaper  men  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

A  repre.sentative  of  Editor  &  Pcb- 
i.isHKR  asked  Charles  Tyler,  secretary 
of  the  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc., 
if  the  resignations  forecast  any  change  in 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Ledger, 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger  and  the  Sun 
— the  Curtis-Martin  newspapers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

‘‘There  is  absolutely  nothing  behind 
them,’  said  Mr.  Tyler.  “The  newspa¬ 
pers  will  continue  the  policy  they  always 
have  followed.’’ 

Mr.  Lee  has  been  associated  with  the 
Curtis-Martin  interests  since  1918  when 
he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  I’ublic  Ledger  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Smiley.  The  latter  and  Mr.  Lee 
worked  together  on  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  where  Mr.  Lee  went  in  1900  as 
assistant  managing  editor.  Later  Mr. 
Lee  became  managing  editor  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  and  at  the  time  of  his  resig¬ 
nation,  and  for  several  years  previous,  he 
had  been  senior  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  both  publications. 

Mr.  Lee  is  a  graduate  of  the  Central 
Hi^  School,  Philadelphia;  of  Haverford 
College  and  also  of  Harvard.  From 
Harvard  he  went  directly  to  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  that  newspaper  and  the  Public 
Ledgers  having  been  the  only  newspapers 
with  which  he  was  associated  in  the  26 
years  of  his  newspaper  career. 

Colonel  McCain  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  since  1879.  He  is  credited  with 
having  originated  the  designation  “cub 
reporter.”  His  father  had  been  a  car¬ 
penter  and  builder  and  frequently  would 
refer  to  his  new  apprentices  in  the  trade 
as  “cubs.”  When  Colonel  McCain  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  De- 
sp.ttch.  which  he  joined  as  a  reporter  in 
1879,  he  dubbed  his  apprentice-reporters 
“cubs”  and  the  designation  has  stuck  to 
this  day. 

In  1887,  when  Frank  Higgins,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commer¬ 
cial  Gazette,  died,  Nelson  P.  Read, 
owner  of  the  newspaper,  induced  Colonel 
McCain  to  come  back  to  Pittsburgh  from 
New  York  and  associate  himself  with  the 
Gazette.  Colonel  McCain  had  gone  to 
the  metropolis  to  direct  installation  of 
the  first  direct  wire  service  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburgh.  Colonel  McCain 
went  to  Washington  as  correspondent  for 
the  Gazette.  While  there  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
then  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  press, 
who  invited  him,  in  1889,  to  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  do  State  politics. 

In  1903,  Colonel  McCain  resigned  from 
the  Press  at  the  request  of  Senator  Boies 
Penrose,  who  urged  him  to  go  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  and  take  over  direction  of 
the  Gazette,  then  owne<l  by  a  brother  of 
Senator  Penrose.  The  newspaper  origi¬ 
nally  was  Democratic,  but  with  the  Pen¬ 
rose  purchase  it  turned  Republican  over 
night.  Colonel  McCain  remained  there 
two  years  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gazette,  when  the  publication  was  sold. 

The  same  year.  Colonel  McCain  went 
into  Mexico  where  Charles  Emory  Smith 
again  found  him  and  again  induced  him 
to  return  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  to 
do  politics.  He  soon  became  a  power  in 
State  politics  and  is  credited  with  having 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  “inside”  of 
Pennsylvania  politics  than  any  other 
political  writer. 

In  1906  Colonel  McCain,  who  had 


done  a  bit  of  foreign  travel,  went  on  the 
lecture  platform  with  a  scries  of  illus¬ 
trated  talks  on  European  places  and  con¬ 
ditions.  He  continued  lecturing  until 
1913  when  a  nervous  breakdown  sent  him 
to  a  farm  in  the  Perkiomen  Valley,  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  he  remained  for 
five  years.  When  America  entered  the 
World  War,  Colonel  McCain  quit  the 
farm  and  became  Director  of  Press  News 
for  Pennsylvania  for  the  U.  S.  Food 
.Administration.  Colonel  McCain  re¬ 
turned  to  his  farm  after  the  war  but 
s<Ton  he  heard  the  call  of  the  newspaper 
office,  in  the  form  of  a  message  from 
Mr.  Smiley,  then  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  offering  him  a 
place  on  the  editorial  staff  as  a  sjiecial 
feature  writer.  t'olonel  McCain  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Curtis-Martin  interests 
until  his  resignation  today. 

DALLAS  NEWS  IS  SUED 
BY  FERGUSON 

Former  Governor  Charges  Libel  Be¬ 
cause  Committee  Probing  His  Acts 
Outlived  Its  Appointed  Career 
— Claims  Findings  Not 
Privileged 

James  E.  Ferguson,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Miriam  A.  Ferguson,  governor  of  Te.xas, 
and  owner  of  the  Ferguson  Forum,  has 
filed  suit  in  the  district  court  at  Belton, 
Tex.,  asking  $100,000  damages  for  al¬ 
leged  libel  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  The  petition  cites  an  article 
printed  in  The  News  quoting  testimony 
of  J.  D.  Winder,  a  Belleville  road  con¬ 
tractor,  before  the  legislative  investigat¬ 
ing  committee,  which  the  News  carried 
under  a  banner  headline  “Ferguson  de¬ 
manded  ten  percent  on  bid,  says  con¬ 
tractor.” 

’The  petition  says  that  when  Gov.  Fer¬ 
guson  called  the  special  meeting  of  the 
39th  legislature  she  did  not  authorize 
the  committee  to  be  named  to  function 
after  adjournment.  Therefore,  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  is  without  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  function  and  its  proce^ings  are 
not  privileged  for  publication. 

Former  Governor  Fer^son  alleged  in 
his  petition  that  publication  of  the 
article  was  "maliciously  offensive  of  and 
concerning  the  plaintiff,”  and  that  it  was 
injurious  to  his  good  name. 

DAILY  WINS  UBEL  SUIT 

Court  Gives  Directed  Verdict  in  Favor 
of  Houston  Press 

.\n  instructed  verdict  for  the  Houston 
Press  was  given  in  district  court  at 
Houston  last  week  in  the  $100,000  libel 
suit  of  Bruce  Ferguson,  former  tax  col¬ 
lector,  against  the  Press. 

Judge  Walter  Monteith,  at  the  close 
of  testimony,  took  the  case  out  of  the 
jury’s  hands,  ruling  that  evidence  was 
not  sufficient.  No  defense  witnesses  were 
put  on  the  stand,  testimony  being  com¬ 
pleted  when  Ferguson  finished  with  his 
witnesses. 

CRESSEY  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

Kendall  B.  Cressey,  who  sold  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Evening  Times  in 
June,  has  returned  to  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  and  is  representing  the  Hearst 
general  management  in  some  special  work 
with  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Prior  to 
purchasing  the  Bridgeport  Times  in 
1924,  Mr.  Cressey  had  been  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser  for  W.  R.  Hearst. 

NEW  A.  P.  MEMBER 

The  Warren  (Pa.)  Evening  Times  was 
this  week  elected  to  membership  in  the 
.\ssociated  Press. 


new.''papcr,  a  verdict  of  $25,0(X)  damages 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  was  returned  by 
tile  jury  late  last  Saturday. 

Ralph  charged  that  Vanderbilt  liad 
lilK'led  him  in  a  purported  interview 
which  was  printed  in  1924  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

This  interview  had  quoted  the  tabloid 
publisher,  as  saying  that  the  trouble  with 
his  Los  .\ngeles  paper  was  that  his  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  plotting  against  him  and 
that  a  number  of  employes  bad  been  Uls- 
inisscd  for  treachery. 

SEESTED  WINS  $200,000 
LIBEL  VERDICT 

Granted  Entire  Amount  Asked  in  Suit 
Against  Old  K.  C.  Post  —  Paper 
Attacked  His  Patriotism 
After  War 

The  largest  libel  verdict  ever  given  in 
a  Missouri  court  was  awarded  by  a  jury 
here  in  tl^e  circuit  court.  Kansas  City, 
Xov.  18.  to  Frank  C.  Seestetl,  country 
circulation  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
.S'tar,  against  the  old  Kan.tas  City  Post, 
formerly  owned  by  F.  G.  Bonfils  and  the 
late  H.  H.  Tammen  of  Denver.  The 
verdict  was  for  '  $200,0(X).  the  entire 
amount  asked  bv  Mr.  Seested. 

Virtually  no  defense  was  made  by  the 
Post  attorneys  to  the  charges  published 
by  the  newspaper  during  the  .American 
Legion  convention  here  in  1921  attacking 
the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Seested  prior  to  and 
during  the  World  War.  The  contention 
of  the  defendants  merely  was  the  article 
complained  of  did  not  constitute  libel.  No 
claim  was  made  the  charges  were  true. 

-After  being  out  22  minutes  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of 
-Mr.  Seested,  assessing  $100,000  actual  and 
$100,000  punitive  damages  against  the 
Post  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
which  formerly  owned  the  Kansas  City 
Post.  This  was  the  fourth  case  to  be 
tried.  The  first  resulted  in  a  hung  jury 
and  the  three  others  resulted  in  verdicts 
being  awarded  Mr.  Seested.  There  are 
others  yet  to  lie  tried  growing  out  of  a 
long  campaign  by  the  old  Post  seeking 
to  impugn  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Seested. 

The  last  verdict  was  obtained  on  an 
article  published  Nov.  2,  1921,  charging 
that  Mr.  Seested  had  contributed  $11,000 
to  the  German  government,  and  that 
there  were  records  in  Washington  to 
substantiate  the  accusation. 

The  article  was  printed  when  approxi¬ 
mately  100,(X)0  ex-service  men  were  in 
the  city.  Among  the  Legion  guests  were 
President  Coolidge,  then  vice-presiilent. 
Marshal  Foch,  General  Pershing,  General 
Diaz,  General  Jacques,  -Admiral  Beatty 
and  other  leaders  in  the  World  War. 

In  making  the  charges,  the  Post  said 
in  the  article  that  publication  had  been 
withheld  until  the  last  day  of  the  Legion 
convention  for  fear  it  might  detract  from 
the  occasion  and  incite  trouble  among  the 
thousands  of  ex-service  men  who  were  in 
the  city. 

Mr.  Seested  proved  in  the  trial  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  charges,  and 
showeil  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  give 
color  of  truth  to  the  published  allega¬ 
tions  against  Mr.  Seested.  Through  a 
deposition  read  at  the  trial,  J.  A.  Russell, 
chief  clerk  of  the  department  of  justice 
in  Washington,  it  was  shown  there  were 
no  records  in  the  government  files  that 
any  member  of  the  Seested  family  had 
contributed  any  amount  whatever  to  the 
German  government  or  any  of  its  rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  was  charged. 

LIMA  STAR  ELECTS 

W.  D.  Clark  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  tlie  Lima 
( O.)  Star.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  paper. 


Property  rights  in  the  air  were  defined 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  in 
a  court  of  equity  when  Judge  Francis  S. 
Wilson  in  the  Circuit  Court  here  declared 
that  the  rules  of  common  law  might  be 
applied  to  them.  The  decision  was  made 
in  denying  a  motion  to  dissolve  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  restraining  the  Oak 
Leaves  broadcasting  station,  from  using 
a  wave  length  sutficiently  near  that  of 
the  ChUago  Tribune,  WGN.  to  interfere 
with  the  programs. 

The  conception  of  the  air  as  a  free 
commons  was  declared  unsound  by  the 
judge,  who  established  the  principle  that 
priority  of  time  in  the  use  of  certain  wave 
lengths  in  broadcasting,  the  building  of 
property  on  this  basis,  and  the  education 
of  the  receiving  jiublic  to  it  create  a  su¬ 
periority  of  right  in  that  particular  part 
of  the  ether.  Congressional  action  in  the 
control  of  the  air  was  forecast  in  the 
decision  in  the  ruling  of  the  court  that 
jurisdiction  must  rest  in  the  state  courts 
until  the  national  body  took  further 
action. 

WHITE  TERMS  YOUNG 
“LAST  GRAND  OAK” 

Late  Iowa  Publisher  Held  News  Sacred, 

Emporia  Publisher  Declare* — HI* 
Paper  No  “Manufacturing 
Plant” 

Lafayette  Young,  publisher  of  the  Des 
.Moines  (la.)  Capital,  who  died  last 
week,  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
school  of  editors,  to  whom  news  was 
sacred.  William  Allen  White,  publisher 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  declared 
in  his  tribute  to  the  Iowa  publisher, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Capital  with 
many  others  from  prominent  newspaper 
men. 

Mr.  White  said: 

“The  death  of  Lafayette  Young  marks 
the  fall  of  the  last  grand  oak  in  the  old 
forest.  He  represents  an  order  that  is 
passing  out  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Today  the  important  man  under  the 
editorial  roof  is  the  publisher — the  man 
who  sells  subscriptions  and  peddles  ad¬ 
vertising — the  head  of  the  manufacturing 
concern  which  has  hundreds  of  thousands 
invested  in  steel  and  copper  and  brass  in 
the  publishing  house,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  invested  in  good  will  out 
among  the  subscribers  and  advertisers. 
The  publisher  is  a  news  gatherer  only  as 
a  modern  packer  is  a  cattle  drover. 

The  modern  publisher  collects  the  raw 
material  of  news  and  by  the  alchemy  of 
professional  treatment  turns  it  into  an 
8  per  cent  investment.  Lafayette  Young 
was  the  old  type.  News  to  him  was 
sacred.  Opinion  was  precious  beyond 
silver  or  gold.  Views  and  convictions 
were  more  to  him  than  the  patronage  of 
advertiser  and  subscriber.  He  and  his 
kind  waxed  strong  on  public  policy. 

“He  was  a  fighter  for  convictions,  a 
champion  of  causes,  a  defender  ot  what 
he  thought  was  right.  That  type  of  news¬ 
paper  business  is  passing.  The  new  order 
is  probably  more  profitable  than  the  old 
ones.  But  how  much  more  interesting 
tbe.se  old  editors  were  than  are  their  new 
successors.” 

“NEWSPAPER  WEEK”  DATE  SET 

The  week  including  Jan.  17,  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  birthday,  has  been  designated 
as  “Newspaper  Week”  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives,  Frank  T.  Carroll,  Indianapolis 
News,  and  association  president  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  International 
-Advertising  -Association  is  co-operating 
with  A.  N.  -A.  E.  in  furthering  plans 
for  observance  of  the  week.  The  story 
of  newspaper  advertising  will  be  told  by 
speakers  in  advertising  clubs. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  2  7,  1926 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  PURCHASES  FOUR  NEWSPAPERS 


Rocky  Mountain  News,  Times  and  Express  in  13  Issues  Per  Week  Merger — Knoxville  Sentinel  Merged 
With  News  for  Evening  and  Sunday  Operation — Howard  on  A.  P.  Memberships 
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yjf  HEX  the  Scripps-Howard  organiza- 
”  tion  completed  negotiations  for  the 
John  C.  Shaffer  newspaper  properties  in 
Denver,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
the  Denver  Times,  on  Monday  this  week, 
it  put  the  climax  on  the  most  remarkable 


SENATOR  L.  D.  TYSON 


ROY  W.  HOWARD 


series  of  newspaper  sales  and  mergers  of 
recent  years  and  made  new  journalistic 
history. 

Announcement  of  this  purchase  and  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  Times  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  Express,  under  the  name 
of  the  Evening  News,  came  on  the  heels 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Knoxz’ille  Sentinel 
'ast  Friday  and  its  immediate  merger  with 
the  Knoxz  ille  News  as  the  News-Sentinel, 
an  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Earlier 
last  week  the  wires  bore  the  tale  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Memphis  Nezvs-Scimitar 
and  its  merger  with  the  Press  as  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

This  chain  of  operations  gives  the 
Scripps-Howard  group  its  first  morning 
paper,  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  will 
be  continued  in  the  morning  and  Sunday 
field.  A  new  Sunday  paper  is  added  to 
the  list  in  Knoxville. 

No  official  announcements  have  been 
made  as  to  consideration  involved  in  any 
of  the  purchases,  but  a  statement  in  the 
new  Denver  Evening  News  that  the  price 
of  the  Denver  properties  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000  is  said  to  be  not  far 
wrong.  The  reported  price  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  New's-Scimitar  was  $600,000.  No 
figure  has  been  reported  for  the  Knoxville 
deal. 

The  combined  Denver  papers  were  is¬ 
sued  Tuesday  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  plant,  which  is  being  augmented  by 
machinery  from  the  Express.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  has  yet  been  made  regarding 
the  new  executive  personnel,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  staff  of  the  Express  and  the  Shaffer 
papers  is  being  employed  for  the  present. 

George  B.  Parker,  executive  editor  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  assisted 
by  L.  E.  Judd,  editor  of  the  .4kron  Tinies- 
Press;  W.  G.  Chandler,  president  of  the 
Ohio  group,  and  T.  J.  Dowling,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  are  in  charge  of  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  personnel  and  plant. 

Advertising  is  being  sold  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  all-day  basis,  following  the 
method  pursued  by  the  Shaffer  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  decision  as  to  the  permanency 
of  this  practice  has  not  yet  been  made. 
The  local  advertising  staff  is  continuing 
to  sell  space  on  the  old  rate  card  of  the 
News  and  Times,  without  any  increase  on 
account  of  circulation  taken  over  from 
the  Express,  pendin?  the  establishment  of 
new  circulation  levels. 

A  statement  bv  the  new  nublishers  in 
the  first  consolidated  edition  of  the 


Evening  News  issued  Tuesday  said  in 
part : 

“In  a  newspaper  sense,  Denver  is 
unique.  For  years  this  city  has  been 
marked  journalistically  by  one  large  and 
three  comparatively  small  publications. 
The  trend  has  been  more  and  more  to¬ 
ward  a  monopoly  by  the  largest,  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  published  by  F.  G.  Bontils. 

“That  trend  has 
threatened  Denver 
for  some  time  with 
a  newspaper  dicta¬ 
torship.  Such  a 
situation  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  causes. 

“First,  the  very 
agile  and  adroit 
publishing  ability 
of  F.  G.  Bontils, 
who  by  one  means 
or  another  has  been 
able  to  force  his 
newspaper  ahead 
against  a  divided 
field. 

“Second,  an  over¬ 
crowded  competi¬ 
tive  condition  that 
has  made  possible 
the  growth  of  one 
at  the  expense  of 

the  others.  That  condition  could  be  cor¬ 
rected  only  by  one  process — a  merger  such 
as  that  which  has  now  been  brought  about. 

A  newspaper  monopoly  at  best  is  bad. 
At  worst  it  becomes  a  dire  menace  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  community 
in  which  it  exists.  We  believe  that  a 
dictatorship  of  Denver’s  newspaper  field 
by  the  Denver  Post  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  blight  and  we  believe  furthermore 
because  of  certain  developments  of  recent 
occurrence  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  chal¬ 
lenging  that  dictatorship.  Hence  the  mer¬ 
ger  and  the  accompanying  pledge  that  the 
resources  of  the  Scripps-Howard  organi¬ 
zation  are  behind  this  move  to  correct 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  sinister  jour¬ 
nalistic  situation.’’ 

For  the  time  being  the  Evening  News 
is^  using  the  full  services  of  both  the 
United  Press  and  the  Associated  Press, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  the  full 
services  of  the  United  News  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

It  is  learned,  however,  that  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  has  made  no  formal 
application  for  transfer  of  the  Associated 
Press  memberships  which  would  normally 
pass  to  them  as  new  owners  of  the  prop¬ 
erties. 

When  asked  for  a  statement  on  his  atti¬ 
tude  and  intentions  regarding  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  memberships,  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard,  chairman  of  the  board,  said: 

“Our  newly  combined  Denver  properties 
and  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  are  con¬ 
tinuing  as  clients  of  both  the  United  Press 
and_  Associated  Press  on  a  temporary 
basis,  pending  decision  by  the  Associated 
Press  board  of  directors  on  points  we 
have  raised  in  connection  with  the  recent 
consolidations. 

“I  expect  that  the  Associated  Press  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  will  reach  a  decision  on 
the  matter  next  week.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  not  asked  to  have  the  A.  P.  mem¬ 
berships  owned  by  the  purchased  papers 
transferred  and  have  declined  to  sign  the 
.Associated  Press  by-laws.  Meanwhile, 
the  A.  P.  service  is  being  continued  on  a 
temporary  basis  through  the  courtesy  of 
General  Manager  Kent  Cooper. 

“The  point  at  issue  is  the  clause  in  the 
.Associated  Press  by-law's,  whereby  that 
organization  assumes  ownershio  and  prop¬ 
erty  right  in  all  local  news  collected  by  a 
member  paj^r  and  assumes  to  tell  the 
paper  what  it  shall  and  shall  not  do  with 
its  own  local  news. 

“Scripps-Howard  has  been  unwilline  to 
accept  the  Associated  Press  memberships 
owned  by  four  newspapers  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  days  unless  it  can  retain 


to  itself  complete  freedom  of  action  in  use 
and  disposition  of  all  news  collected  by 
its  newspapers.  We  have  expressed  will¬ 
ingness  to  cover  fully  any  local  field  in 
which  we  might  accept  the  service  of  the 
-Associated  Press  with  the  same  prompt¬ 
ness,  care  and  thoroughness  that  we  cover 
it  for  the  United  Press  organization,  but 
we  are  unwilling  to  permit  any  news 
service  to  dictate 
the  disposal  we 
may  make  of  our 
news. 

“We  do  not  re¬ 
gard  the  Associated 
Press  membership 
or  franchise  as 
having  any  mone¬ 
tary  value  beyond 
the  value  w’hich 
inheres  to  any  con¬ 
tract  for  a  service 
or  commodity. 

“Hundreds  o  f 
the  best  and  strong¬ 
est  newspapers  in 
the  country  are 
proving  daily  that 
the  Associated 
Press  is  no  longer 
any  more  essential 
to  journalistic  suc¬ 
cess  than  is  one 
particular  make  of  press,  one  particular 
make  of  type-setting  machine,  one  par¬ 
ticular  feature,  or  one  particular  feature 
service.  With  the  development  of  the 
United  report,  which  is  non-exclusive  and 
available  to  any  bona-fide  newspaper  to 
a  point  where  in  efficiency  it  is  admittedly 
at  least  the  equal  of  the  Associated 
Press,  the  old-time  values  of  Associated 
Press  franchises — values  fixed  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  when  Associated  Press  service 
was  almost  essential  to  newspaper  success 
— became  fictitious.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  while  we  are  willing  to  buy 
Associated  Press  service  on  the  same 
basis  as  we  buy  service  from  its 
competitor,  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  a 
so-called  membership  in  an  organization 
collecting  and  selling  a  basic  journalistic 
commodity — news — in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field,  if  acceptance  of  that  member¬ 
ship  must  be  at  the  price  of  our  own  right 
of  disposal  of  our  own  property.  It  is 
our  belief  that  press  associations  should 
be  run  in  the  interests  of  newspapers, 
rather  than  that  newspapers  should  be 
run  in  the  interests  of  press  associations.” 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  declined  to  comment 
upon  either  the  Denver  or  the  Knoxville 
situations,  pending  decision  of  the  A.  P. 
executive  committee,  which  will  meet 
Nov.  29,  in  New  York.  The  A.  P.  mem¬ 
bership  held  by  the  Memphis  News- 
Scimitar  was  dropped  when  the  Scripps- 
Howard  interests  merged  it  with  the 
Press  last  week.  A  new  evening  mem¬ 
bership  was  issued  in  a  few  days  to  the 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Evening  Appeal.  Dec.  1. 

The  Knoxville  News  took  over  the 
Knoxville  .Sentinel  on  Sunday,  Nov.  21. 
By  a  coincidence,  that  day  was  the  fifth 
birthday  to  a  day  of  the  Sunday  Sentinel, 
and  the  fifth  birthday  to  a  day  of  the 
News.  The  Sentinel  was  established  in 
in  1886  as  a  six  day  paper.  The  News 
was  launched  as  a  six  day  paper  on  X'ov. 
21.  1921,  one  day  before,  the  Sentinel 
went  into  the  Sunday  field. 

The  Sentinel  was  purchased  from  U.  S. 
Senator  I..  D.  Tyson,  who  bought  it 
from  Curtis  B.  Johnson  in  1923.  The 
deal  was  made  at  a  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  between  Senator  Tyson,  Mr. 
Howard,  and  M.  G.  Chambers,  business 
manager  of  the  News.  ,  ^  , 

The  consolidated  paper,  to  be  k.,io'wn  «sl 
the  S^ews-Sentinel,  will  be  operated  as  an" 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  pap.er. 
Edward  Meeman,  who  was  editor  of  the 
News  from  the  first  becomes  editor  of 
the  News-Sentinel. 


Mr.  Chambers,  who  came  to  the  News 
as  business  manager  in  1923,  becomes 
business  manager  of  the  consolidated 
paper.  L.  W.  Miller  is  managing  editor. 
Syd  Hughes,  formerly  with  International 
News  Service,  is  city  editor.  Bob  Wil- 
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son  is  sports  editor.  Mrs.  Lucy  Curtis 
Templeton,  who  has  been  on  the  telegraph 
desk  for  the  Sentinel  for  20  years,  will 
continue  with  the  new  paper. 

Allen  McMillan,  who  went  to  the 
News  from  the  Journal  about  a  year 
ago,  is  advertising  manager  of  the  News- 
Sentinel.  A.  C.  Jarvis,  of  the  News, 
and  William  Loftus,  of  the  Sentinel,  have 
charge  of  circulation. 

Wiley  L.  Morgan,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sentinel,  remains  with  the 
News-Sentinel  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  the  employes 
of  the  two  papers  lost  their  jobs  in  the. 
consolidation,  and  these  were  let  go  only 
because  of  duplication,  as  it  is  planned 
to  have  an  even  larger  operation  than 
the  total  of  the  two  newspapers.  Em¬ 
ployes  for  whom  no  place  could  be  found 
in  the  new  organization  were  given  two 
week’s  salary  by  the  new  management. 

The  new  paper  is  published  from  the 
plant  of  the  Sentinel,  in  which  there  is 
ample  room  for  growth. 

The  consolidate  paper  is  served  at  the 
outset  by  three  United  Press  wires,  two 
.Associated  Press  wires,  and  two  Interna¬ 
tional  News  wires,  the  latter  two  taken 
over  with  the  Sentinel. 

The  management  announces  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  publishing  a  newspaper  of  the 
highest  type,  with  complete  service  to 
all  the  varied  interests  of  its  readers. 

Allied  Newspapers  and  Story  Brooks  & 
Finley  are  its  advertising  representatives. 

Purchase  of  the  Shaffer  papers,  added 
to  the  Tennessee  acquisitions  of  last  week, 
gives  the  Scripps-Howard  organization 
the  largest  number  of  daily  newspapers 
published  under  one  ownership  in  the 
world.  The  roster  of  25  newspapers  now 
reads : 

Morning  and  Sunday — Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Evening  and  Sunday — Pittsburgh  Press, 
Evansville  Press,  Covington  Kentucky 
Post,  .Akron  Times-Press,  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel. 

Evening  (Six  Day) — Cleveland  Press, 
Denver  Evening  News,  Cincinnati  Post, 
Toledo  News-Bee,  Youngstown  Tele¬ 
gram,  Columbus  Citizen,  Terre  Haute 
Post,  Flojsto'n  Press  l^Ort  -Wo.'th  Press, 
Aibuouqrque  NeV  Mcldco  *  State  Trib¬ 
une,  San  Diego  S\in,  “Birmingham  Post, 
Oklahoma  City  J^ews^  El  Paso  Post,  San 
Francisco  Newp,  jiemphJs ‘Press-Scimitar, 
Baltimore  '  Post,"  Ifidianbpoli^  '  Times, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 
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LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  PASSES 
ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Paper  on  Which  Col.  Watterson  Achieved  Fame  Marks  Event 
hy  Printing  96-Page  Rotogravure  Edition — Judge 
Robert  W.  Bingham  Present  Owner 


T^HE  Louisi'illc  (Ky.)  Courier-] ourml 
celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary,  \ov.  22,  by  issuing  a  %-page 
section  in  rotogravure.  Nov.  22,  182(>, 
saw  the  establishment  of  the  Focus,  one 
of  the  pioneer  newspapers  of  the  middle 
west  which,  through  subsequent  con¬ 
solidations,  became  the  present-day 
Courier-Journal. 

The  rotogravure  section  is  designed  as 
a  pictorial  history  of  the  life  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  city  and  the  state  through  the 
century  and  has  been  kept  in  close  re¬ 
lation  with  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
event. 

The  history  of  the  The  Courier-Journal 
is  practically  a  history  of  the  city  of 
Louisville.  In  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  a  raw  pioneer  settlement  boast¬ 
ing  only  a  few  thousand  settlers  clus¬ 
tered  about  trading  posts,  with  half  a 
dozen  streets  marked  out,  the  Foew  of 
Politics  and  Commerce  was  established 
Nov.  22,  1826.  Its  editor  was  W.  W. 
Worsley,  its  publishers  John  P.  Morton  & 
Co.  The  Focus  continued  publication 
under  its  unwieldy  name  for  more  than  a 
year  before  it  was  abbreviated  to  the 
Focus. 

The  Focus  was  followed,  in  order,  by 
the  Louisville  Journal,  in  1830 ;  the 
Louisville  Daily  Democrat,  in  1843  and 
by  the  Louisville  Morning  Courier,  in 
1844.  And  on  Nov.  8,  1868,  appeared  the 
Courier-Journal,  representing  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  these  three  publications. 

The  Louisville  Journal  early  won  a 
high  place  for  itself  in  both  city  and  state 
by  reason  of  the  brilliant  editorials  of 
George  D.  Prentice,  its  editor.  Prentice, 
native  of  Connecticut,  had  early  won 


The  merger  of  18o8  was  quietly  ef¬ 
fected  and  subscribers  to  the  three  pub¬ 
lications  found  on  their  doorsteps  the  un¬ 


ownership  of  the  paper  by  his  sons,  Wal¬ 
ter  N.  and  Bruce,  by  his  daughter.  Miss 
Isabelle  Haldeman,  and  by  Mr.  Watter¬ 
son,  aiKl  tbe  paper  continued  under  this 
ownership  until  Aug.  6.  1918,  when  Judge 
Bingham  iKJuglu  the  shares  of  Walter  N. 
and  .\fiss  Isabelle  Haldeman.  This  pur¬ 
chase  gave  him  more  than  two-thirds  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proiK'rty  and  he  completed 
control  July  31,  1919  by  purebase  of  the 
remaining  shares,  then  in  the  hands  of 
Bruce  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Watterson. 


CORNERSTONE  LAID  FOR 
NEW  ENQUIRER  PLANT 


W.  F.  Wiley,  General  Manager,  Pre¬ 
sides  at  Ceremonies — First  Section 
Fast  Approaching  Com¬ 
pletion 


LORD  READING  BUYS 
LONDON  CHRONICLE 

Heads  Purchasing  Group  Including  Sir 
Thomas  Catto  and  Sir  David  Yule — 
Paper  Will  Continue  to  Back 
Liberal  Party 


Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham 

announced  Courier-Journal.  It  assumed 
a  leading  position  under  the  editorial 
guidance  of  Henry  Watterson,  who  had 
come  up  from  Tennessee  to  take  charge 
of  it,  and  with  Walter  N.  Haldeman, 
founder  of  the  Courier  and  leading  spirit 
in  the  merger,  as  its  publisher,  l-or  50 
years  Mr.  Watterson  continued  as  editor, 
achieving  a  national  reputation  for  both 
himself  and  the  paper. 

Mr.  Watterson’s  virile  and  picturesque 
pen  with  his  personal,  active  interest  in 
national  politics,  won  for  his  paper  gen- 


recognition  as  a  trenchant  writer.  As-  eral  recognition  as  a  power  in  the  Demo- 


sociates  of  Prentice  were  bought  out 
few  years  after  the  paper  started  by  John 
N.  Johnson  who  later  sold  his  interests  to 
George  W.  Weissinger.  The  latter  con¬ 
tinued  as  one  of  the  editors  and  pro¬ 
prietors  until  his  death  in  1849.  John  1). 
Osborne  in  that  year  purchased  the  Weis¬ 
singer  interests  and  the  firm  of  Prentice, 
Henderson  and  Osborne  continued  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  until  the  merger  of  1868. 

Meantime  the  Louisville  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  had  come  into  being,  founded  by 
Phineas  M.  Kent,  of  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Kent’s  editorship  lasted  but  a  short  time. 


cratic  party.  It  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  (jrceley  movement  in  1872  and  it 
had  a  principal  part  in  bringing  out  and 
supporting  Tilden  in  1876.  Ever  a  stal¬ 
wart  and  aggressive  champion  of  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  Democracy,  it  was 
looked  to  by  its  Democratic  readers  as 
"the  Democratic  Bible”  until  1896,  when 
for  the  first  time  it  “bolted”  a  national 
Democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  Watterson  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  critical  action  and  knew  nothing  of 
it  until  it  had  been  taken.  He  was  in 
Europe  when  Bryan  was  nominated  by- 


Lord  Reading  heads  a  group  which  this 
week  purchased  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  liberal 
morning  newspaper.  He  will  be  chairman 
of  the  company,  it  is  understood.  Others 
in  the  group  include  Sir  Thomas  Catto 
and  Sir  David  Yule. 

Politics  of  the  Chronicle  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  publications  will  continue  to  be 
liberal. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  London  newspapers,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  English  daily  pub¬ 
lications,  achieved  considerable  renown 
from  the  work  of  its  staff  correspondents 
during  the  war.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
known  of  these  was  Sir  Philip  Gibbs, 
whose  pen  picture  of  the  British  and 
other  armies  at  the  front  were  copied  in 
newspapers  in  every  section  of  the  globe 
and  attracted  deep  attention  and  highest 
admiration. 

The  Chronicle  in  1918  was  bought  by 
a  group  of  men  headed  by  Sir  Henry 
Dalziel,  who  purchased  the  business  of 
the  United  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  proprietors 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  Lloyd’s  Sund.-iy 
newspaper  and  a  number  of  other  publi¬ 
cations.  It  was  understood  at  the  time 
that  the  purchase  price  was  more  than 
$7,500,000.  Later  it  was  announced  that 
Sir  Henry  had  sold  his  interest  to  another 
syndicate. 

Lord  Reading,  former  Viceroy  of  India, 
who.  it  is  understood,  will  be  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Daily- 
Chronicle.  w-as,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs. 


Many  prominent  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
attended  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  new-  Cincinnati  Enquirer  plant,  Sat¬ 
urday,  Nov.  27.  William  F.  Wiley,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Enquirer,  presided. 

The  first  section  of  the  Enquirer 
building  is  fast  approaching  completion 
and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  last 
days  of  November  it  will  be  possible 
to  move  the  offices  of  several  of  the  de¬ 
partments  into  the  Vine  street  front  of 
the  new  building.  The  first  run  of  the 
new-  press  has  already  been  made,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper  will  be  transferred 
from  the  old  building  to  the  new-.  It  will 
be  some  time  however  before  the  com¬ 
posing  room  can  be  transferred  to  its 
permanent  location  as  the  construction  of 
that  part  of  the  plant  has  but  recently 
been  commenced. 

A  special  supplement  to  be  issued  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  28,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Enquirer  staff,  celebrating  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone. 

Prominently  displayed  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  a  letter  from  President 
Coolidge  in  which  he  says :  “A  free  press, 
intelligently  and  conscientiously  directed 
has  been  a  vkal  factor  in  the  success  of 
that  national  experience  begun  in  1776. 

“It  must  ever  be  one  of  the  principal 
bulwarks  of  our  liberties.  This  govern¬ 
ment  rests  upon  the  will  of  its  citizens. 
Public  opinion  is  molded  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  Press.  As  it  holds  aloft  the 
torch  of  humanity,  of  freedom  and  of 
righteousness,  so  will  we  remain  true  to 
our  ideals,  progress  along  sound  lines  and 
preserve  the  heritage  passed  to  us.  As 
our  forefathers  had  faith,  so  must  we 
move  forward  into  the  unknown  future 
firm  in  our  reliance  upon  the  Divine 
Pow-er  that  has  been  with  us  and  w-ill 
continue  to  guide  us. 

“As  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  the  past 
has  been  devoted  to  the  public  welfare, 
so  will  the  acfiuisition  of  its  new-  plant 
mark  a  re-dedication  to  that  high 
service.” 

DAILY  BUYS  MAGAZINE 


however,  and  he  sold  to  Jolm  M.  Harney,  the  Democrats  on  a  free  silver  platform 
another  star  in  the  Louisville  new-spaper  the  elder  Haldeman,  though  realizing 
firmament,  who  immediately-  brought  the  the  serious  losses  it  would  entail,  in¬ 
paper  to  a  commanding  position.  William  structed  his  editorial  chief  to  repudiate 
E.  and  Thomas  Hughes  later  entered  the  the  Democratic  nominees  and  to  w-age  an 


YOUNG’S  WILL  FILED 


firm,  w-hich,  as  Harney  and  Hughes,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Democrat  until  its  merger  with 
The  Journal  and  The  Courier. 

The  Daily  Dime,  a  small  paper  estab¬ 
lished  by  printers,  meantime  had  fallen 
on  an  evil  day  and  had  become  consider¬ 
ably-  involved  financially.  The  chief  credi¬ 
tor  was  Walter  N.  Haldeman,  proprietor 
of  a  book  and  stationery  store,  who  in 
1844  found  himself  obliged  to  take  over 
the  paper  to  save  his  account.  Reorgani¬ 
zation  was  effected  at  once  and  the  paper 
appeared  under  Haldeman’s  editorship 
as  the  Louisville  Morning  Courier.  As 
business  grew  Haldeman  took  in  as  part¬ 
ners  F.  B.  French  and  W.  D.  Gallagher 
and,  in  1857  the  editorial  columns  were 
turned  over  to  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  who 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  paper. 
Two  years  later  Col.  Durrett  sold  his 
share  to  Walter  G.  Overton  and  the  firm 
w-as  incorporated  as  the  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier  Company.  The  editorial  page  at 
that  time  w-as  guided  by  Col.  Robert 
^IcKee,  a  native  of  Mason  County. 

The  Courier  grew-  and  prospered  until 
1862  when  Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  ordered  jt  suppressed. 
Its'.puWf^iers  movei'i’-tlje  seat  ,t)f  pub'i- 


uncompromising  campaign  against  them, 
which  resulted  in  Kentucky,  for  the  first 
time,  casting  its  electoral  vote  for  a  Re¬ 
publican  Presidential  candidate. 

Four  years  later,  with  the  free  silver 
issue  abandoned,  Mr.  Watterson  swung 
the  Courier-Journal  back  into  party  lines 
and  supported  Bryan,  on  his  second  nomi¬ 
nation.  Since  then  the  paper  maintained 
party  “regularity”  until  it  was  acquired 
by  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham,  its  present 
owner.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  po¬ 
litically  independent. 

“It  is  as  devoted  as  it  always  has  been,” 
reads  the  centennial  message  in  the  special 
edition,  “to  the  vital  principles  of  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  it  is  glad  to  stand 
by  the  party-  that  inherits  the  Democratic 
name  whenever  it  is  true  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  and  for  their  promotion  puts  forth 
candidates  worthy  of  intelligent  support. 
But  in  these  days  there  is  often  so  little 
in  either  of  the  contending  parties  to 
justify  their  honored  names,  so  little  ani¬ 
mating  them  beyond  unreasoned  partisan¬ 
ship  and  a  dominating  desire  for  official 
spoils,  that  The  Courier-Journal,  con- 
.  fronted  bv  a  choice  between  a  nominal 


Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  Given  Controlling 
Interest  In  Des  Moines  Capital 

The  Des  ^^oittes  Cafyital,  which  had 
been  ow-ned  by  the  late  Lafayette  Young 
for  the  last  36  years,  will  remain  in  the 
Young  family  under  terms  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  will  filed  in  district  court  last 
week.  Lafayette  Young,  Jr.  general 
manager  of  the  Capital,  receives  1,245 
shares  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital  Com¬ 
pany  and  Harold  Young,  another  son. 
associate  editor,  receives  500  shares  and 
a  $10,000  annuity,  while  Mrs.  Young, 
w-idow-  of  the  publisher,  receives  500 
shares  in  the  paper  and  the  family  home 
at  2846  Forest  Drive. 

Marjorie,  Virginia.  Tack.  Jr.  and  Paul 
Herrick,  children  of  Nellie  Young  Her¬ 
rick,  who  died  in  1923,  receive  $10,000 
cash,  each.  A  third  of  the  remaining 
property-  goes  to  Mrs.  Young.  Lafayette 
Young,  Jr.  is  executor  of  the  w-ill,  which 
was  w-ritten  Nov.  2,  1925.  The  capital 
stock  has  a  par  value  of  $175,000. 


catiJvi,  lXdwU.--er. .  to.,  Bpwling  Green  and  ■  ^  nominal  Republican, 

conthnidd’if  as  the  Fou'ffiig' GVci’H-A'n.f?i- ■ advocates _  the  election  of  the 
z-ille  Courier.  In  J8fi.5.  the  war  over,  pub-  Democrat  and  sometimes  that  of  the  Re- 
licationlvwaU. resulted  ii?  LouksviUe  with;. I'-’^'can,  purely-  on  grounds  of  personal 
the  original. naiiv?  restored  to  the  mast-^  (I'laufications. 

head.  "fhe  elder  Haldeman  was  succeeded  in 


17-PAGE  AD  DRAWS  100,000 

17-page  advertisement  in  the  Kamos 
City  Star  Nov.  19,  drew  more  than  100,- 
(HX)  customers  to  the  Founders’  Day  sale 
at  the  Jones  Store  Company  the  following 
day,  store  officials  reported.  It  was  the 
store’s  biggest  day,  drawing  the  largest 
throng  ever  handled  in  a  Kansas  City 
store.  Eight  hundred  additional  clerks 
were  on  duty-  and  many  of  the  regular 
employes  worked  overtime. 


Lot  Angeles  News  Now  Printing  Cali¬ 
fornia  Commercial  Digest 

The  California  Commercial  Digest,  a 
financial  and  commercial  publication,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Illustrated  Daily  News,  and  will  be 
issued  hereafter,  as  an  auxiliary  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  magazine  will  be  issued  every  two 
weeks,  and  later  will  appear  weekly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement  of  E.  Man¬ 
chester  Boddy,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Illustrated  Daily  News,  and  former 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Digest. 

The  new-  publication  will  not  be  circu¬ 
lated  with  the  daily  newspaper,  but  will 
be  used  to  create  good-will  towards  the 
daily. 

The  magazine  will  be  published  in  the 
news  plant  and  edited  by  the  financial 
department. 

DUNLAP  JOINS  MIAMI  TRIBUNE 

R.  H.  Dunlap,  at  one  time  advertising 
manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
Neti's,  and  business  manager  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Peach  Journal  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Miami 
Tribune.  Prior  to  coming  to  Florida  he 
was  with  newspapers  in  Boston,  Seattle 
and  Honolulu. 

ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Inglewood  (Cal.)  Gazette  has 
changed  from  a  twice-a-week  to  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Jesse  R.  Hinman  is  editor  and 
publisher. 
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MOONEY’S  DEATH  SHOCKS  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Passing  of  Gifted  Editor  and  Publisher  of  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal — Rugged  Honesty  and  Clear 
Vision  Made  Him  Power  in  National  and  Local  Councils — Evening  Appeal  Due  Dec,  1 


Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

\r  EM  PH  IS,  Tenn.,  Nov.  23.— C.  P.  J. 

Mooney,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Mcmf'his  Cotnmcrcial  Apt^cal,  is  dead,  a 
victim  of  his  own  boundless  energy.  He 
died  in  his  office  at  noon  Tuesday  of 
aiKiplexy.  He  had  been  discussing  with 
his  associates  the  launching  of  a  new 
evening  paper  in  Memphis.  He  became 
ill  and  collapsed  while  a  doctor  was 
being  summoned.  He  became  uncon¬ 
scious  and  liveil  but  a  few  minutes. 

He  complained  of  feeling  ill  when  he 
came  downtown,  hut  thought  the  ill¬ 
ness  was  only  temporary.  He  was  in 
conference  with  several  associates  when 
he  began  to  suffer  acutely  and  asked 
that  a  doctor  be  called.  A  few  minutes 
later,  when  Miss  Emma  Haskins,  his 
secretary,  insisted  that  he  lie  down,  he 
said : 

“No,  I  guess  I’ll  go  out  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.” 

Then  he  sank  into  his  chair,  and  as 
his  associates  were  loosening  his  collar 
he  threw  his  hand  to  his  chest  and 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

Dr.  Louis  Leroy,  who  was  at  a  ga¬ 
rage  a  few  blocks  away,  received  word 
that  Mr.  Mooney  had  been  stricken. 
Taking  an  auto,  he  reached  Mr.  Mooney 
two  or  three  minutes  before  the  end. 

“Mr.  Mooney  died  of  apoplexy,  and 
there  was  nothing  any  one  about  him 
could  have  done  to  ward  off  the  at¬ 
tack,”  said  the  physician.  “He  had  not 
been  in  good  health  for  some  time,  and 
he  simply  gave  way  under  the  strain  of 
over-work.” 

Mrs.  Mooney  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  Galloway,  reached  the  office  a 
few  minutes  after  Mr.  Mooney’s  death 
and  had  to  be  attended  by  Dr.  Leroy. 

His  death  was  a  stunning  blow  to  his 
associates  and  to  this  section  of  the  South 
where  every  man  knew  him  or  knew  of 
him.  Expressions  of  tribute  and  grief 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States 
flooded  his  office  and  home. 

Mr.  Mooney  had  some  inkling  of  his 
failing  health  for  not  long  ago  he  de¬ 
clined  the  chairmanship  of  a  cotton  con¬ 
ference  committee  because  of  his  health. 

At  that  time  he  said  to  those  in  the 
cotton  meeting : 

“Of  course,  we  are  just  talking  among 
ourselves  here  and  I  should  not  like  for 
this  to  become  generally  known,  but  I’m 
a  sick  man.  I  don’t  feel  I  can  serve  as 
permanent  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
I  have  asked  Dr.  Tait  Butler  to  take 
my  place.  I  feel  sure  he  can  do  better 
than  I  can.  anyway.” 

His  funeral  was  held  Wednesday.  He 
was  buried  in  Calvary  cemetery  with 
Catholic  service.  He  was  a  devout  Catho¬ 
lic,  but  never  did  his  religion  influence 
his  paper,  and  in  it  all  creeds  had  an 
equal  voice. 

His  employes  were  pallbearers. 

The  Commercial-.Appeal  was  a  paper 
of  mourning  Tuesday.  Half  of  its  total 
space  was  taken  in  the  account  of  Editor 
Mooney’s  death,  the  work  he  had  done, 
and  expressions  of  tribute  to  him. 

Who  will  succeed  him,  is  not  known. 
The  directors  of  the  Commercial-Appeal 
have  placed  Thomas  Fauntleroy,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  in  temporary 
charge. 

George  Morris  is  mentioned  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  succes.sor.  Morris  was  editor  of 
the  Nezvs-Scimitar  until  it  was  taken 
over  last  week  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  and  merged  with  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press.  Morris  accepted  a  post  as 
editorial  WTiter  with  the  consolidated 
paper,  but  gave  up  this  for  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Evening  Appeal  which  is  to 
be  launched  Dec.  1,  by  the  Commercial 
Appeal  Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Moo¬ 
ney  announced  plans  for  an  afternoon 
edition  of  the  Commercial-.Appeal  shortly 
after  the  two  afternoon  papers  consoli¬ 
dated  and  called  his  old  friend  Morris 
to  the  editor.ship. 


C.  P.  J.  MOONEY 

(From  bis  most  recent  photograph  taken  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


most  of  them  that  they  did  not  have  to 
get  anywhere  in  a  hurry,  and,  in  fact, 
had  no  particular  place  to  go.  That  is 
what  is  wrong  with  us. 

“We  are  on  our  way,  but  we  do  not 
know  where.  As  I  rode,  I  saw  no  bits 
ot  cotton  and  I  saw  no  blades  of  corn 
and  no  golden  grapes  on  your  bill-sides 
^"7  close  to  your  splendid  roads. 

All  1  saw  was  auti^mobiles,  goin?  goinff 
going,  nowhere.  ’ 

Back  in  the  old  days,  we  editors  used 
to  spend  our  time  discussing  politics,  cus- 
sing  the  ‘damn  Yankees’  and  abusing 
each  other.  W  e  sat  at  the  corner  grocery 
store  and  talked  while  the  women 
work^.  But  a  few  years  ago  some  of 
the  editors  got  some  sense — just  a  little 
1  hey  went  to  work,  not  to  reform  the 
world,  but  to  reform  themselves.  And 
with  that  beginning  the  South  has  been 
transforming  itself.” 

“Don’t  be  serene,”  was  frequent  advice 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Mooney.  He  wanted 
action,  action,  action.  A  paper  to  be 
successful  in  his  eyes  must  get  some¬ 
where,  do  something  more  than  smash 
linage  records  and  build  up  gigantic  cir¬ 
culations. 

Briefly  surveyed,  Mr.  Mooney’s  road  to 
newspaper  success  was  marked  with  the 
following  guide  posts: 

Know  your  own  territory  thoroughly 
^gregate  the  defects  and  remedy  them! 
f'rint  the  news.  Gather  together  a  staff 
of  si^ciahsts.  Have  a  virile,  fighting  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

When  Mr.  Mooney  first  went  back  to 
,  ^cniphis  about  16  y'ears  ago  after  work- 
J  H^^cst  newspapers  in  New  York 
J  began  immediately  to 

study  the  needs  of  his  community.  As  he 
has  recalled  he  wanted  to  “segregate  the 
defects  and  remedy  them.” 

A  glaring  defect  he  noted,  which  many 
others  before  and  around  him  failed  to 
_  see,  was  that  the  Memphis  territory  was 
a  one  crop  country.  That  crop  was  cot- 
Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Mooney  were  peared  before  the  second  annual  fall  con-  ^^ooney’s_  specific  for  this  corn- 

discussing  plans  for  the  new  paper  shortly  vention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  P.  "?j  ^ben  unique  to  the  newspaper 
before  the  latter  suffered  his  fatal  stroke,  lishers  .Association  at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  y''07;.  wrote,  arranged,  and  placed 

Plans  for  the  afternoon  edition  of  the  Nov.  10-12.  _  _  paper  an  advertising  campaign  to 

Commercial-Appeal  will  not  be  affected  He  was  his  old  suavely  satirical  self  Promote  the  idea  of  diversified  farming, 
by  the  death  of  XIr.  Mooney.  then,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  and  The  drive  started  with  a  three  inch  ad- 

-  spirits.  Looking  more  like  a  benign  vertisement  printed  daily  on  the  editorial 

.An  ideal  newspaper  man  in  the  eyes  Catholic  priest  than  “that  fighting  editor  Page.  Under  the  same  heading  each  day, 
of  many  a  younger  contemporary,  b  from  Tennessee,”  as  he  was  frequently  fbe  text  furnished  the  local  farmers  with 
gatherer  of  news,  a  fighter,  a  foe  of  the  called,  he  contributed  much  sound  wis-  pertinent  suggestions  for  bettering  their 
stupid  editorial,  a  community  builder,  a  dom  and  advice  when  he  rose  on  the  con-  present  condition.  The  heading  was 
man  who  wanted  to  do  things  and  who  vention  floor  to  join  in  the  frank  dis-  nicely  “Farmers,  Attention !” 
got  them  done — such  a  man  was  C.  P.  J.  cussion  that  followed  the  set  addresses  .  .®*ber^  editors  were  first  to  notice  Mr. 
Mooney,  a  working  editor.  of  regular  speakers.  Mooney’s  copy.  They  began  to  clip  and 

Up  until  his  death  the  title  Mr.  Chiefly,  XIr.  XIooney  was  worried  at  reprint  it.  In  two  years  the  sound  rea- 
Xlooney  chiefly  used  was  that  of  man-  the  shameless  waste  of  time  and  energy,  soning  of  this  man  sank  into  the  minds  of 
aging  editor.  He  sat  up  with  his  paper  Life  to  him,  it  seemed,  was  a  vast  trea-  his  farmer  neighbors.  They  commenced 
every  night  and  put  it  to  bed.  Of  all  sure  house  in  which  all  have  been  placed  *9  business  and  farmers’  organiza- 

his  staff  he  was  ever  the  most  enthusias-  to  take  to  themselves  what  they  will,  Pons  to  study  mutual  problems.  Within 
tic  reporter,  copyreader,  re-write  man  or  and  it  evidently  annoyed  him  to  see  his  five  years  they  went  in  heavily  for  diver- 
editor.  But  he  had  other  titles.  For  fellows  playing  with  cheap  baubles  when  sihed  farming. 

two  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the  golden  gifts  were  within  their  reach.  Mr.  Mooney’s  best  weapon  was  the  edi- 

.Associated  Press.  He  was  distinguished  In  his  rather  rumpled  brown-checked  torial.  In  his  hands  it  was  generally  a 
among  members  of  the  .American  News-  suit,  XIr.  XIooney  contrasted  strongly  broadsword  wielded  with  sweeping  stroke, 
paper  Publishers  .Association  and  the  with  the  smart  men  of  business  most  and  sometimes  a  dagger  for  sharp  thrusts! 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa-  common  among  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  delegates.  It  was  the  weapon  he  used  chiefly  against 
tion.  In  1921-22  the  Commercial-.Appeal  He  was  a  working  editor,  who  had  the  Klan.  He  reasoned  with  rather  than 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  its  learned  how  to  be  a  successful  publisher,  mocked  the  organizers  of  that  secret 
campaign  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  a  and  had  learned  it  well.  body. 

campaign  directed  and  largely  written  by  “XVe  have  come  here  to  learn  some-  “All  people  must  obey  the  law,”  was 
XI r.  XIooney.  thing  about  this  publishing  business,  as  his  argument.  “The  Klan  is  out  of  line 

.And  his  future  was  ahead  of  him.  He  I  understand  it,”  he  said  at  one  A.  N.  with  the  Constitution.  All  people  must 
was  eagerly  planning  to  start  the  Xlcm-  P.  A.  session.  “If  so,  why  this  golfing  stand  on  an  equal  basis.  Nothing  can 
phis  Evening  .Appeal  on  Dec.  1.  It  was  all  over  the  place?  When  I’m  home  in  take  the  place  of  the  courts.  The  courts 
to  be  a  paper  crammed  with  news.  Yes,  Xlemphis  I  play  golf  five  days  a  week,  are  at  least  better  than  the  people.” 
it  might  have  a  few  features,  he  said,  I  don’t  play  it  here.  I  don’t  want  to  Mr.  Mooney  wanted  specialists  in  news- 

but  from  front  page  to  last  news  would  waste  the  time.”  Paper  work  and  his  own  specialty  was  the 

dominate,  news  set  in  six  point  to  cram  Often  it  will  be  recalled  that  at  a  editorial. 

it  all  in.  convention  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  “There  are  few  great  editorial  pages 

“News  costs  a  lot  of  money,”  XIr.  Publishers  Association  he  warned  against  left  in  the  country,  yet  a  strong  editorial 

XIooney  once  remarked,  “but  it  is  the  best  the  wastefulness  of  the  Southland.  page  more  than  anything  else  makes  for 

investment  that  can  be  made.  The  news-  “I  went  out  riding  this  afternoon  and  stability  of  circulation,”  he  once  said, 
paper  business,  after  all,  is  the  simplest  saw  some  of  your  magnificent  roads,”  he  “People  don’t  read  editorial  pages  today! 
Ijusiness  in  the  world  to  succeed  with,  told  the  Southern  publishers.  “I  saw  because  most  of  them  are  not  fit  to  read! 
.Absolutely  the  main  essential  is  to  get  people  in  cars  going,  going,  going, — some  They  are  stupidly  written, 
the  news  and  print  it.”  ten,  some  50,  some  40  and  a  few  at  60  “One  important  thing  to  avoid  is  the 

•  Nearly  200  fellow  publishers  will  re-  miles  an  hour.  ‘machine-made’  editorial.  If  there  are 

member  C.  P.  J.  Mooney  best  as  he  ap-  “.And  I  could  tell  from  the  faces  of  {Continued  on  page  40) 
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AIDING  MERCHANTS  TO  IMPROVE  COPY 
BEST  WAY  TO  PROMOTE  ADVERTISING 

Firms  Should  Tell  Facts  Instead  of  Print  Selling  Arguments, 
Says  Writer — Cites  Value  of  Market  Analyses 
and  How  Best  Used 


By  PAUL  J. 

Manastr  A<lvertising  Promotion 

|)OPULAR  imagination  has  recently 
been  gripped  by  the  idea  that  the 
way  to  make  money  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise.  In  this  effort  to 
increase  efficiency  comes  an  added  scrutiny 
of  advertising  with  the  discovery  that 
some  advertising  is  not  successful,  and 
with  considerable  talk  about  the  waste  in 
advertising.  This  talk,  it  seems  to  me, 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  may  do 
much  harm  among  those  who  have  not 
made  an  intensive  study  of  advertising. 
The  scrutiny  of  advertising  will  be,  how¬ 
ever,  a  genuine  benefit  to  the  publisher 
who  actively  engages  in  the  fight  to  make 
distribution  more  economical.  _  A  better 
understanding  of  what  advertising  really 
is,  and  what  it  will  do,  the  weeding  out 
of  difficulties  which  prevent  its  effective¬ 
ness,  and  a  better  realization  of  the  basis 
of  business  success  will  do  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  success  of  advertisers  and  pro¬ 
mote  advertising. 

Why  not  help  turn  the  spotlight  on  the 
store  that  conducts  a  sale  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  and  then  complains  because 
its  newspaper  ads  do  not  bring  results? 
There’s  the  store  that  says  advertising 
doesn’t  pay,  but  fails  to  remember  that 
several  years  of  marking  goods  up  in 
order  to  mark  them  down  later  in  a  sale 
has  put  a  question  mark  in  the  public 
mind.  You,  no  doubt  can,  from  your  own 
experience,  recall  stores  where  the  clerks 
appeared  to  prefer  to  gossip  behind  the 
coUhter  tharj  to  wait  on  customers,  and 
when  they  did  serve  a  customer,  it  was 
done  in  such  a  supercilious  manner  that 
no  one  would  ever  want  to  come  back.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  advertising  doesn’t 
pull  for  a  store  of  that  kind?  How  can 
advertising  of  such  stores  be  successful? 

There  is  a  merchant  in  Indianapolis  who 
once  wrote  a  letter  stating  that  several 
thousand  customers  has  responded  to  one 
ad  which  he  ran  in  the  Star.  Yet,  often 
this  man  complains  that  his  advertising 
doesn’t  pay.  If  he  would  analyze  his 
unsuccessful  advertising,  I  think  he  would 
find  it  doesn’t  tell  enough  about  his  mer¬ 
chandise  and  what  it  does  tell  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  his  prices  are  somewhat 
higher  than  his  competitors. 

There  is  another  merchant  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  who  said,  a  few  months  ago,  that 


Department,  Indianaf^Us  Star. 

Stand  why  some  get  results  from  adver¬ 
tising  while  others  do  not  involves  a  few 
familiar  principles.  Success  in  anything 
rests  fundamentally  on  being  known  and 
believed  in.  Practically  all  failure  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  produce  results  is  traceable 
to  failure  of  the  goods  to  satisfy,  failure 
of  the  advertiser  to  place  the  goods  where 
people  can  get  them,  lack  of  belief  in  the 
advertiser  or  a  lack  of  ads  that  convince. 
There  is  a  universal  desire  for  the  best, 
and  any  advertiser  who  has  an  article  of 
merit  to  sell,  needs  only  to  make  known 
the  facts  in  order  to  create  a  demand. 
.Advertising  makes  the  facts  known.  It 
tells  people  rather  than  “selling  them.” 
It  is  unsuccessful  in  proportion  to  the 
effort  to  sell  rather  than  tell.  People 
“sell  themselves”  if  the  article  is  worthy 
and  the  facts  are  known. 

It  seems  to  me  that  promoting  adver¬ 
tising  resolves  itself  into  uncovering 
favorable  facts,  making  them  known  to 
advertisers,  and  ironing  out  difficulties 
which  prevent  an  advertiser  from  obtain¬ 
ing  the  results  which  he  has  a  right  to 
expect. 

With  the  demand  for  economical  dis¬ 
tribution  comes  a  demand  for  more  facts, 
specific  information  on  specific  localities. 
This  is  especially  true  in  connection  with 
national  advertising,  although  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  true  of  local  advertising 
as  well.  The  national  advertiser  wants  to 
know  everything  about  your  community 
that  can  in  any  way  affect  the  sale  of  his 
commodity — the  population,  the  size  of 
various  age  groups,  nationality,  literacy, 
wealth,  habits,  competing  brands  with 
their  position  in  the  market,  character  and 
location  of  your  circulation,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  questions,  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Even  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser  is  beginning  to  ask  for  more  in¬ 
formation  about  quantity  and  location  of 
circulation,  and  he  welcomes  any  accurate 
information  on  buying  habits,  number  of 
buyers  from  out  of  town,  etc. 

The  government  and  numerous  statis¬ 
tical  organizations  have  collected  what 
seems  like  an  ocean  of  figures  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  but  when  you  try  to  get  speci¬ 
fic  information  on  a  given  locality,  you 
will  be  amazed  at  the  little  information 
available.  Just  as  the  pioneer  community 
used  to  turn  to  the  newspaper  editor  as 
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Dec.  6 — .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
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the  larger  cities  of  Indiana,  who  had  been 
doing  survey  work.  I  asked  him  what  his 
paper  did  when  they  received  a  request 
for  a  survey.  He  said  they  made  the 
survey  and  sent  it  back  to  the  agency.  It 
developed  that  this  was  all  they  did  with 
that  survey.  The  making  of  the  survey 
would  help  this  newspaper  to  obtain  the 
advertising  on  the  one  account  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  cost 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  profit  on 
that  schedule.  With  the  information  lying 
in  their  office,  this  newspaper  failed  to 
analyze  it,  failed  to  sell  advertising  on 
all  the  products  where  the  facts  developed 
in  the  survey  showed  conditions  to  be 
favorable. 

In  order  to  smooth  out  the  difficulties 
which  hamper  the  success  of  advertising, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  investigate  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  just  as  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  to  the  local  advertiser  faults  in  his 
organization  that  are  making  it  impossible 
for  advertising  to  bring  him  the  results  it 
should.  You  mav  find  that  a  national 
advertiser  is  advertising  before  he  has 
distribution,  or  that  poor  shipping 
arrangements  keep  retailers  and  jobbers 
from  receiving  shipments  promptly,  or 
that  merchandise,  especially  perishable 
merchandise,  is  being  received  in  poor 
condition.  There  are  hundreds  of  things 
that  can  ruin  the  effectiveness  of  an 
advertising  campaign.  No  longer  can 
the  publisher  concern  himself  only 
with  carrying  the  advertising  message 
to  the  readers  of  his  publication. 
.Advertising  in  his  publication  must 
produce  results  or  he  must  know  the 
reason  for  lack  of  results,  because 
the  advertsier  almost  always  blames 
the  publication  rather  than  himself.  The 
publisher  must  be  the  master  of  the  facts 
about  his  community,  and  must  bring 
every  favorable  advertising  opportunity 
to  the  attention  of  every  advertiser  who 
is  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
if  he  would  successfully  promote  the  larg¬ 
est  possible  volume  of  advertising. 


DUPLEX  PRESS  COMPANY 
EXPANDS  PLANT 

Four-Story  Factory  Building  with  40,000 
Square  Feet  of  Floor  Space 
Acquired  in  Battle  Creek — 
Equipment  Added 

The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  recently  acquired 
a  four-story  factory  adjacent  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  plant,  and  has  had  it  remodeled  for 
press  production. 

The  building  contains  40,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  is  served  by  an 
individual  railroad  siding  which  facili¬ 
tates  incoming  and  outgoing  shipments. 

Combined  with  the  use  of  the  new 
building  has  been  a  re-arrangement  of 
central  machine  shop  and  erecting  room 
ei|uipnient  with  the  addition  of  consider¬ 
able  machinery  for  the  heavier  classes  of 
printing  press  work.  This  machinery  in¬ 
cludes  two  large  overhead  electric  cranes 
in  the  erecting  and  principal  machine 
shop  bays. 

The  enlarged  erecting  room  allows  for 
the  construction  of  as  many  as  25  octuple 
presses  at  one  time,  in  addition  to  a 
dozen  tubular  plate  machines,  and  an 
e(|ual  number  of  flatbeds. 

LINCOLN-BENNETT  LETTERS 

Interesting  Documents  of  New  York 

Herald’s  Founder  Sold  for  $2,950 

Two  interesting  letters  written  by 
.Abraham  Lincoln  to  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
were  sold  at  auction  at  the  Anderson  Gal¬ 
leries,  New  A’ork,  Nov.  23. 

In  one,  which  brought  $1,550,  the 
President  assured  Mr.  Bennett  that  there 
had  been  no  discrimination  against  a  Her¬ 
ald  reporter  in  Washington  in  the  is¬ 
suance  of  passes  “to  accompany  our  ves¬ 
sels  down  the  Potomac,”  and  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  not  “discriminate 
against  the  Herald,  especially  while  it 
sustains  us  so  generously  and  the  cause 
of  the  country  so  ably  as  it  has  been 
doing.” 

.A  second  letter  sold  for  $1,400,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  wrote  Mr.  Bennett  to  thank 
him  for  the  support  of  the  Herald.  It 
read  in  jiart :  “I  wish  to  correct  an  er¬ 
roneous  impression  of  yours  in  regard  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  He  mixes  no  poli¬ 
tics  whatever  in  his  duties ;  knew  nothing 
of  General  Hunter’s  proclamation,  and  he 
and  I  alone  got  up  the  counter  proclama¬ 
tion.” 


NEOPHYTES  SCARCE? 


his  advertising  didn’t  pay  because  business 
was  bad.  He  thought  he  would  quit  ad¬ 
vertising  for  awhile  until  business  picked 
up.  We  pointed  out  to  him,  that,  in  a 
small  way,  he  was  throwing  the  monkey 
wrench  in  the  wheel  of  progress,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  would  happen 
if  all  the  business  men  in  Indianapolis 
would  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
We  pointed  out  that  groups  of  business 
men  taking  a  step  such  as  he  proposed  are 
what  cause  business  depressions,  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
run  a  large  advertisement  offering  some 
real  merchandise  values.  People  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  advertisement  far  beyond 
his  expectations,  and  that  merchant  has 
been  advertising  regularly  since  that  time. 

Another  Indianapolis  merchant  runs  a 
large  amount  of  advertising  regularly. 
Other  stores  envy  this  merchant’s  success, 
and  wonder  how  he  can  afford  to  do  so 
much  advertising.  They  figure  bis  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  must  run  abnormally  high. 
We  who  come  in  contact  with  this  mer¬ 
chant  and  his  competitors,  know  that 
actually  his  advertising  costs  run  un¬ 
usually  low,  and  few,  if  any  stores,  check 
their  costs  more  carefully.  If  others  could 
get  the  same  results  as  this  man  does, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  promoting 
advertising.  The  trouble  is  that  in  the 
main  they  fail  to  obtain  the  results,  even 
though  they  advertise  in  much  the  same 
way,  even  running  approximately  the 
same  wording  in  their  ads.  To  under- 


the  final  arbiter  in  disputes,  so  the  modern 
newspaper  publisher  must  be  the  collector 
and  tabulator  of  local  statistics  of  econ¬ 
omic  value,  the  one  place  to  which  indus¬ 
try  must  turn  for  definite,  reliable  in¬ 
formation.  This  work  costs  real  money, 
and  is  often  disappointing  when  finished, 
because  the  facts  uncovered  may  be  un¬ 
favorable  to  advertising  of  a  certain  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  locality  at  the  particular  time. 
These  facts  must  be  faced,  however.  It  is 
better  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  by  frankly  advising  him  against 
advertising  when  conditions  are  not  favor¬ 
able,  than  to  urge  him  to  advertise,  and 
have  him  disappointed  with  the  results. 
The  publisher  who  advises  against  ad¬ 
vertising  when  it  will  not  pay,  usually 
finds  that  the  tide  of  events  turns  in  a 
short  time  so  that  he  can  go  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  new  and  later  developments, 
and  obtain  an  even  larger  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  the  confidence  al¬ 
ready  builded  in  the  advertiser’s  mind. 
By  using  the  facts  available  regarding 
his  community,  the  publisher  has  the  best 
of  almost  any  argument,  be  it  with  a 
local  or  a  national  advertiser.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  superior  knowledge  about  his  par¬ 
ticular  community,  and  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  does  not  turn  this  knowledge  to 
account  by  using  it  to  promote  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  lines  where  he  knows  conditions 
to  be  favorable. 

I  was  talking  a  few  days  ago  with  a 
young  man  from  a  newspaper  in  one  of 


ALFRED  LINDSLEY  ILL 

.Alfred  Lindsley,  former  editor  of  the 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Xnvs,  is  a 
patient  at  the  Humboldt  County  hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  is  being  examined  for 
symptons  of  tuberculosis.  Lindsley  is 
still  serving  a  sentence  for  contempt  of 
court  as  the  result  of  a  decision  of  Su¬ 
perior  Judge  Denver  Sevier  during  the 
editor’s  trial  for  alleged  libel  against 
Fred  Wiley,  county  dry  enforcement  of¬ 
ficer.  Sevier  charged  that  Lindsley 
printed  articles  in  his  paper  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  that  tended  to  influence  the 
jurors.  In  the  libel  case  the  jury  dis¬ 
agreed,  but  Lindsley  started  to  serve  a 
1,000-day  sentence  in  the  county  jail  in 
lieu  of  paying  a  fine  of  $2,000. 


MEMORIAL  TO  CRANE 

A  memorial  window,  dedicated  to 
Augustus  S.  Crane,  late  publisher  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal,  was 
unveiled  last  Sunday  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church. 


RAISING  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

Several  thousand  attended  the  com¬ 
munity  cabaret  show  staged  in  the  state 
armo^,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Nov.  17  by 
the  Fall  River  Herald-News  for  the 
benefit  of  the  paper’s  Santa  Oaus  fund. 


Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-News  Uses 
Page  1  to  Advertise  for  a  “Cub” 

Xew.spaper  men  must  be  scarce  down 
in  Georgia  judging  by  a  recent  first  page 
feature  story  in  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  En- 
quirer-Sun  with  a  two  column  head — 
“S.  O.  S.  is  Broadcast  for  Cub  Reporter.” 
The  story  states  that  there  is  an  opening 
for  a  “willing,  determined,  conscientious, 
hard  working  young  man”  and  states  that 
“fascination  will  be  the  major  portion  of 
his  remuneration.”  They  are  “publish¬ 
ing  it  with  the  prayer  that  it  may  arouse 
the  ambition  of  some  wideawake,  Colum¬ 
bus  boy  who  desires  to  enter  upon  a 
nerve-racking  but  gripping  vocation.” 

The  Enquirer-Sun  is  edited  by  Julian 
Harris.  His  paper  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  most  disinterested  and  mer¬ 
itorious  public  service  in  1925.  The 
present  incumbent  of  the  cub  reporter 
job,  Fred  Sheram,  has  received  a  Con¬ 
gressional  appointment  to  West  Point. 

SUIT  AGAINST  VANDERBILT,  JR. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  former  tab¬ 
loid  publisher,  was  named  defendent  in 
a  suit  for  $4,()(K)  filed  in  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  court  this  week  by  the  Title  In¬ 
surance  &  Trust  Company,  a  California 
corporation.  The  plaintiff  alleged  the 
amount  represented  the  unpaid  balance 
of  a  $10,000  note  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  by  P.  D.  Askew. 
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GIBSON  DRAMA  BREAKS  NEWSPAPER  RECORDS 

96  Reporters  Behind  550,000  Words  on  Peak  Day  of  Hall-Mills  Trial — Transcript  Cost  19  Papers 
$950 — N.  Y.  News  Threw  Out  $20,000  in  Advertising  to  Make  Room  for  Verbatim  Testimony 

CO?kIER\’ILLE,  N.  J. — Behind  the  By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  would  be  spoiled.  While  several  tries 

^  most  dramatic  courtroom  scene  in  were  made  no  photographer,  for  instance, 

history,  as  Jane  Gihson's  sick  bed  tcsti-  that  hour  a  telejthotied  flash  that  the  Vork  Herald  Tribune.  Dudley  Nichols,  got  a  picture  of  the  tense  moment  when 

mony'ot  Nov.  18  in  the  Hall-Mills  case  I’iii  Woman  had  left  the  Jersey  City  hos-  New  York  World.  Wilbur  Rogers,  Henry  de  B.  Carpeiuler  stood  at  the  bed- 

was  generally  described  iit  the  daily  press,  pital  for  her  slow,  strange  ride  to  Somer-  Hrooklyn  liable.  Courtney  Terret,  New  side.  Some  of  the  best  shots  were  taken 

lies  a  journalistic  story  without  parallel  ^et  court.  Mr.  McHugh  sleeps  at  the  York  Evening  Post;  Frank  Henry,  New  by  Martin  McEvilly  and  Tom  Dalton, 

in  newspaiHjr  land.  .'^(-merset  Hotel,  where  the  majority  of  York  liveniiiii  Jaunial.  Larry  Smith,  In-  New  \ork  Daily  News,  and  Jih:  Costa, 

.■Ml  trial  reporting  records  were  sur-  newspaper  correspondents  covering  the  ternational  News  Service.  Lindsey  Deni-  New  York  World, 
passerl  on  that  day.  Ninety-six  reporters,  story  are  stopping,  with  three  and  four  son  and  George  Buchanan  Fife.  ,V«f  I'or  close-ups  of  witnesses,  Costa  is 
packed  in  the  reserved  seat  section  of  the  i"  each  riH>m.  He  sprang  from  bed,  and  York  T.renini^  World.  Frank  Getty,  using  a  long-range  camera  which  has  a 
court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Somerset  playing  the  role  of  the  Hall-Mills  Paul  United  Press,  Bryan  Bell,  Associated  17  inch  lens  in  comparison  with  the  regu- 
County  were  the  key  writing  men  and 


women  iK-hind  550,(X)U  words  clicked  out 
by  24  Western  Union  ojK-rators.  Of  this 
total  figure,  eiiuivalent  to  half-a-dozen 
ordinary  novels,  Mrs.  Gibson’s  direct  and 
cross  examination  in  itself  accounted  for 
approximately  80,000  words. 

Chief  aid  to  the  writers  on  Mrs.  (.jib- 
son’s  day  in  court,  as  he  has  been  through¬ 
out  the  trial,  was  John  P.  Denjler,  offi¬ 
cial  court  stenographer  of  Morris,  Somer¬ 
set  and  Passaic  counties.  Mr.  Denjler 
is  now  completing  his  third  week,  and 
the  trial  is  rep<.)rted  good  for  one  or  two 
weeks  more. 

Mr.  Denjler  is  supplying  19  different 
newspapers,  the  court,  the  defense,  and 
the  prosecution  with  the  complete  trans¬ 
script  of  court  proceedings.  His  mini¬ 
mum  charge  to  the  press  is  $20  a  day 
with  20  cents  a  page  extra  for  all  pages 
over  100.  At  the  end  of  13  trial  days 
the  transcript  had  run  to  more  than  3,000 
pages,  or  an  average  of  about  230  a  day. 
On  "Gibson  day,’’  the  19  newspapers 
paid  $50  each  for  their  transcripts,  or 
$950. 

The  court  stenographer  has  a  staff  of 
nine  to  help  him  in  his  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness.  Four  stenographers,  besides  him 


lar  six  inch  lens.  When  this  telescope 
camera  is  used  a  picture  taken  from  a 
distance  of  35  feet  looks  as  thought  it 
was  taken  from  five. 


Of  almost  300  newspaper  men  and 
women  in  Somerville,  only  130  get  inside 
the  courtroom  daily.  The  remainder  are 
kept  busy  enough  running  down  rumors 
that  run  up  expense  accounts. 

An  index  to  the  costliness  of  this  trial 
from  a  newspaper  standpoint  is  the  fact 
that  the  expense  account  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  mounts  up  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $200  a  day.  Taxi  drivers  of  the 
town  are  all  planning  to  build  new  homes 
in  the  spring.  One  reporter  spent  $82 
in  one  week  for  ta.xi  rides  and  his  ac¬ 
count  was  approved  without  a  murmer. 


.\pu'  York  Mirror  writers  rovering  the  Hall-Mills  trial  photographed  in  front 
of  the  house  leased  hv  the  Mirror. 


Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  wild 
tip  to  lend  excitement  to  the  men  who 
caimot  get  inside  the  courtroom.  A 
short  time  ago  the  prosecution  threatened 
to  arrest  John  V.  Hubbard,  the  under¬ 
taker  who  had  charge  of  Dr.  Hall’s 
funeral.  He  refused  service  of  a  sub¬ 
poena,  jumping  into  bed  and  declaring 
he  was  ill.  A  state  trooper  went  back 


„  .  ,  .  ^  warrant.  Reporters  watching 

self,  work  in  relays  in  the  courtroom  Revere,  dashed  along  the  hotel  corridors.  Press,  George  Kenny,  New  Brunsrvick  this  particular  angle  held  their  cabs 

proper.  In  a  nearby  room  he  has  a  typist,  rapping  at  doors  to  rouse  the  newspaper  Howe  Nervs,  Ira  Dixon,  Philadelphia  waiting  at  the  undertaker’s  door,  while 

a  mimeographer,  two  multigraph  machine  minute  men  and  women.  Incidentally,  Public  Ledger,  Dixie  Tigue,  Philadelphia  meters  played  a  funeral  dirge. 

operators,  and  a  clerk  to  sort  copy.  Mazie  Clemens,  of  the  New'  York  World,  .'i’loi,  Carlton  P.  Hoagland,  Somennlle  - - 

Demands  of  the  newspapers  require  established  a  record  for  quick  dressing.  Democrat;  Wally  Conover,  Somerznlle  From  somewhere,  some  say  it  was 
speed.  The  shorthand  men  are  changed  which  other  newspaper  women  will  find  Messenger;  Robert  Brunt,  Someri'ille  from  a  reporter,  another  trooper  work- 
at  frequent  intervals.  Their  notes  are  difficult  to  beat.  She  defeated  many  a  I'nionist-Gazette,  Dorothy  Dayton,  New  ing  for  Senator  Alexander  Simpson, 
carried  to  the  expert  typist,  where  tliey  man  in  jumping  into  her  clothes.  York  Sun  and  Jane  Dixon,  Nerv  York  heard  there  was  a  trunk  full  of  docu- 
are  transcribed,  mimeographed  and  .\sleep  when  McHugh  knocked  at  her  Ez-ening  Telegram.  ments  in  a  little  green  house  in  New 

brought  up  to  the  newspaper  men  in  the  door,  she  was  in  the  hotel  lobby  fully  These  lead-writers  wrote  their  running  Brunswick  which  would  clear  up  the 

courtroom  in  10  or  12  page  takes.  dressed  within  four  minutes.  stories  and  sent  them  to  the  wires  in  the  entire  mystery.  Scores  of  reporters  fol- 

Naturally  the  complete  court  transcript  Six  automobiles  filled  with  newspaper  basement  of  the  courthouse  a  paragraph  lowed  the  trooper  until  he  found  “a  little 
is  rarely  used.  On  the  day  Mrs.  Gibson  men  and  photographers  trailed  the  am-  at  a  time,  while  Mrs.  Gibson  told  her  green  house”  and  searched  it  from  cellar 
testified,  however,  the  blue  pencil  was  Inilance  bearing  “Plain  Jane”  to  the  story.  A  steady  stream  of  messenger  to  attic. 

sparingly  used.  Newspapers  in  New  courthouse.  The  journey  was  made  at  boys  passed  up  and  down  the  aisles  tak-  - - 

York  and  Philadelphia  ran  as  many  as  a  funeral  pace.  Several  stops  were  ing  the  stories  from  the  writers  as  fast  Judge  Cleary  went  hunting  on  the 
22  full  columns  on  the  dramatic  scene,  made,  enabling  reporters  to  inform  their  as  they  scribbled  fifty  or  100  words.  Rep-  recent  opening  of  the  season  in  New 
while  press  associations  broke  records  to  city  desks  on  the  progress  of  the  trip,  resentatives  of  evening  papers  and  wire  Jersey.  The  New  York  Daily  News 
relay  the  important  questions  and  an-  Once  Mrs.  Gibson  called  for  a  drink,  agencies  telephoned  in  flashes  and  new  learned  he  was  going  and  McEvilly  of 
swers  over  their  wires  the  length  and  and  George  Kivel,  of  the  New  York  leads.  the  photographic  staff  was  assigned  to 

breadth  of  the  continent  and  by  cable  and  Daily  News  bought  the  important  state’s  Some  papers  used  several  wires  to  get  trail  him. 

wireless  to  newspapers  in  foreign  lands,  witness  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale.  the  story  into  their  offices.  The  Daily  McEvilly  didn’t  want  to  waste  any 

The  New  York  Daily  News  made  At  11:05  the  ambulance  reached  the  News,  for  example,  kept  seven  wires  plates.  He  wanted  pictures  of  the  judge 
newspaper  history  by  throwing  out  81  courthouse  steps.  Perched  precariously  busy  from  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  as  a  successful  hunter.  The  cameraman, 
columns  of  advertising  at  a  cost  of  $20,-  on  trees  and  cornices  of  the  courthouse  until  10  in  the  evening.  In  the  work  therefore,  waited  until  some  game  had 
000  in  order  to  furnish  its  readers  with  and  neighboring  buildings  were  about  60  rooms  rented  by  this  tabloid  over  a  barber  been  shot.  The  taxi  bill  was  for  $12. 

Mrs.  Gibson’s  verbatim  testimony,  which  newspaper  photographers.  They  had  shop  in  a  building  across  Main  street  - 

ran  from  page  four  to  18  consecutively,  climbed  to  vantage  points  in  some  cases  from  the  courthouse,  C.  de  Baun,  an  Arthur  Mefford,  the  major-domo  of 
“Al”  Smith  backed  the  “Pig  Woman”  hours  before  the  witness  arrived,  and  operator,  manning  a  private  wire  run-  the  house  rented  by  the  Nezv  York  Daily 
off  the  boards  in  reader  interest  as  far  held  to  their  sjmts  daring  not  to  move  ning  directly  into  the  News  office,  hand-  Mirror  to  shelter  its  trial  staff,  is  think- 
as  the  News  could  ascertain.  Increase  in  lest  some  opposition  representative  steal  led  15,000  words  in  the  10  hours.  His  ing  about  opening  a  restaurant  or  a  night 
this  picture  paper’s  sales  from  Mrs.  Gib-  their  place  and  score  a  beat  they  should  best  speed,  possibly  a  record,  was  1,500  club  when  the  case  is  closed.  He  handles 
son’s  story  only  amounted  to  5.922,  the  have  had  themselves.  words  in  45  minutes.  Jeff  Burke  of  the  all  the  bills  that  come  to  the  Mirror  for 

circulation  jumping  from  1,175.879  to  1,-  Doors  to  the  court  had  opened  at  9  News  staff,  edited  all  the  copy  that  maintaining  the  house  which  was  rented 

181,801.  The  high  water  mark  for  the  o’clock.  The  plaza  before  the  county  went  out  over  this  one  wire.  from  former  Sheriff  Bogart  Conkling. 

News  followed  Smith’s  recent  election  as  building  had  been  black  with  people,  anx-  While  Judge  Cleary  and  Justice  Parker  It  is  costing  the  Mirror  between  $175 

New  York  state’s  governor,  when  the  ious  to  see  the  Pig  Woman.  The  court-  have  been  unusually  kind  and  sympathetic  and  $200  a  week  just  to  feed  its  Somer- 

total  sales  approximated  1,200,000.  room  itself  was  full  to  overflowing,  to  the  newspaper  writers  assigned  to  the  ville  staff  of  15,  according  to  Mefford. 

Weather  invariably  affects  newspaper  Some  of  the  newspaper  men  with  re-  story,  it  proved  particularly  difficult  to  The  10-room  hou.se  costs  $150  a  month 
sales  in  New  York.  Wednesday  night,  served  tickets  found  their  seats  taken  by  take  courtroom  pictures  while  Mrs.  Gib-  to  rent.  Mefford  is  paying  a  colored 
Nov.  18,  was  rainy.  Had  it  been  fair,  citizens  who  fought  to  retain  them  de-  son  was  testifying.  The  splendid  prints  chef  who  used  to  work  in  a  Princeton 
the  circulation  department  of  the  News  spite  the  special  privileges  accorded  the  that  were  reproduced  speak  volumes  for  dormitory  $35  a  week;  an  assistant  chef, 
believe  the  jump  would  have  been  at  least  press.  Charlotte  Mills,  writing  the  trial  the  ingenuity  of  the  newspaper  photog-  $15;  and  a  housekeeper  $20.  A  private 
10,000  copies,  because  of  Mrs.  Gibson’s  story  for  Famous  Features  Syndicate,  raphers.  Justice  Parker  had  never  telegraph  operator  employed  by  the 
dramatic  accusations.  found  a  relative  of  Dr.  Hall  in  her  seat  before  permitted  a  camera  in  a  court  Mirror  gets  $65  a  week,  while  this  tab- 

The  New'  York  Evening  Post  carried  and  had  to  stand  to  hear  Jane  Gisbon  over  which  he  was  presiding.  For  the  loid  is  paying  two  motorcycle  couriers 

20  columns  on  the  trial  Nov.  18.  The  testify.  Halls-Mills  trial  he  relented  sufficiently  $15  a  day  each  to  carry  pictures  from 

Sun  topped  the  Post  by  two  columns.  .Mong  the  front  row  of  the  press  sec-  to  permit  one  cameraman  from  each  Somerville  to  New  York.  The  leasecl 

The  Times  on  the  next  morning  spread  tion  about  a  score  of  new’spaper  writers  paper  to  come  inside  and  snap  pictures  wire  operated  by  the  Mirror  is  costing 

the  trial  over  four  solid  pages.  had  places.  They  included  Don  Capelli,  from  the  side  aisles  and  balconies.  $170  a  month  while  the  telephone  tolls 

Historic  Gibson  day  began  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Grace  Robinson,  Taking  pictures  in  the  jammed  aisles  average  $15  a  day.  Mefford  has  bought 
nearly  300  newspaper  men  and  women  New  York  Daily  News,  Damon  Runyon  and  balconies  was  a  real  feat.  A  photog-  four  tons  of  coal  for  the  Mirror  house 
at  Somerville  at  7 :55  in  the  morning.  New  York  American  and  Universal  Ser-  rapher  would  get  his  camera  nicely  aimed  since  the  trial  started  at  $14  a  ton. 

E.  J.  McHugh,  city  editor  of  the  New  vice ;  Edward  Dougherty  and  Herbert  at  the  bed  scene,  and  just  as  he  snapped  _  - 

York  Daily  News,  in  charge  of  that  tab-  Mayer,  New  York  Daily  Mirror;  Bruce  some  onlooker  craning  to  have  a  look  With  so  many  reporters  in  Somerville, 

loid’s  Somerville  staff  of  16,  received  at  Rae,  New  York  Times,  Ishbel  Ross,  New  would  bump  his  elbow  and  another  plate  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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NEWSPAPER  SPACE  BUILT  CHAIN  OF  31 
CANDY  STORES  IN  CHICAGO 


Fannie  May  Company  Spent  50,000  in  Dailies  in  First  Year 
to  Tell  Public  Its  Story — Started  with  Only 
Two  Stores  Six  Years  Ago 


'T'HE  value  of  consistent  newspaper  ad- 
vertising  is  shown  in  an  exceptional 
way  by  the  growth  of  the  Fannie  May 
candy  shops  in  Chicago.  Six  years  ago 
this  firm  owned  two  shops  in  Chicago’s 
loop.  Today  there  are  31  Fannie  May 
shops  scattered  all  over  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Teller  Archibald  are 
the  couple  who  have  built  up  this  remark¬ 
able  business  and  they  attribute  their  suc¬ 
cess  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
“sold”  early  on  newspaper  advertising. 
William  Donohue,  manager  of  the  local 
display  advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  which  paper  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  placed  exclusively,  is  the  man 
who  started  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  on 
this  campaign. 

The  contract  for  the  first  year  called 
for  1,600  lines  of  space  five  time  a  week. 
An  expenditure  of  $50,000  was  made  and 
it  was  agreed  that  about  once  a  month  a 
full  page  ad  should  be  used.  Space  was 
also  used  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Tribune.  This  routine  has  been  followed 
since  but  the  expenditure  now  is  $60,000 
a  year.  The  Tribune  is  still  being  used 
exclusively. 

Soon,  as  a  result  of  this  intensive  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  business  began  to  grow  and 
new  shops  were  opened.  To  locate  them 
wisely  the  business  survey  department 
of  the  Tribune  which  makes  extensive 
surveys  of  .the  circulation  centers  of  the 
paper  as  well  as  the  population  centers 
was  utilized. 

During  these  six  years  no  agency  has 
handled  the  account.  The  copy — and  it 
is  no  small  part  of  the  cause  of  success 
of  the  firm — has  been  prepared  by  Fred 


W.  Shaffer  of  the  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Tribune.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  often  it  is  placed  in  the  paper 
without  Mr.  Archibald  seeing  the  copy 
or  a  proof  of  the  ad  before  the  paper  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  street.  The  advertisements 
run  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  of  each 
week. 

The  candy  put  out  by  the  firm  has  lived 
up  to  the  reputation  built  up  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
remarkable  growth,  ^^'hen  new  shops 
are  opened  they  are  always  announced 
in  several  issues  of  the  Tribune  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  patronage  is  extensive. 

The  copy  is  always  clever  and  timely. 
The  calendar  is  closely  watched  for 
novelties  or  suggestions  for  the  candy 
buyer.  The  daily  ads  are  generally  two 
columns  wide  and  nearly  a  half  column 
long.  An  illustration  at  the  top  either 
shows  an  open  candy  box,  the  exterior 
view  of  one  of  the  new  shops  or  the  view 
of  some  large  Chicago  building.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  ad  is  headed,  “Things 
That  Make  Chicago  Famous,”  and  the 
building  is  described  briefly.  Immediate¬ 
ly  below  is  a  four  line  comparison  of  the 
Fannie  May  candy  to  this  building  in  the 
point  of  fame. 

The  candy  is  sold  at  a  standard  price, 
70  cents  a  pound,  and  always  from  dainty 
ribbon  baskets.  These  two  facts  appear 
in  all  advertisements  and,  no  doubt,  make 
an  impression  on  the  buyer. 


PUBLISHERS  STAND  ON 
BRIBE  CHARGES 


GETTING  ACQUAINTED 
WITH  FANNIE  MAY 


FAIWIE  t.!AY  CANDY  SHOP  <t  2748  N.  CLARK  ST. 

Ne*r  the  Oirertey  Theeter 

A  mnltitude  of  new  hotels,  shops  and 
Afflusemerit  places  makes  Diversey  Boute- 
yard  one  of  Chicago's  most  briliunt  thor* 
oughfares.  Near  the  comer  of  Diversey 
and  Clark  a  Fannie  May  Candy  Shop 
waits  to  serve  discriminating  people. 

A  CHICAGO  INSTrrunON 


Reduction  from  three-column  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  of  Chicago 
candy  firm 


Refuse  to  Make  Retraction  of  Alleged 
Intended  Graft  by  Hockey  Pro¬ 
moters,  Despite  Press 
Agent  Denials 


Despite  press  agent  denials,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  this 
week  stood  firmly  behind  its  original 
charge  published  last  week  alleging 
plans  of  New  York  hockey  promoters 
to  get  publicity  in  the  papers  by  expendi- 
tureiof  money  among  sports  writers. 

“I  have  made  no  retraction,”  Fred  A. 
Walker,  chairman  of  the  association  said 
to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

He  declared  he  knew  of  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  hockey  promoters.  Col. 
John  S.  Hammond  or  Tex  Rickard,  to 
appear  before  the  association  members 
and  furnish  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the 
charge.  The  press  agent  representing 
these  men  had  said  they  wished  such  an 
opportunity. 

“Ask  Mr.  Rickard  what  promoters  are 
offering  newspaper  men  bribes,”  Mr. 
Walker  continued.  “He  can  give  you 
their  names. 

“Mr.  Rickard  didn’t  need  to  buy  pub¬ 
licity  for  his  Dempsey-Tunney  fight.  The 
newspapers  gave  it  to  him  voluntarily 
and  on  their  front  pages.” 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  did  not  believe 
many  newspaper  men  had  been  or  could 
be  corrupted.  He  was  confident  that  no 
men  on  either  the  Telegram  or  the  Sun 
would  take  money. 

“New  York  sports  writers  are  the 
highest  paid  newspaper  men  of  their  class 
in  the  world,”  he  concluded. 


AVOIDING  HIGH  POSTAL  RATES 

The  W.  H.  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  started  Nov.  24, 
sending  about  118,000  copies  of  its  maga¬ 
zine.  Comfort,  by  steamer  from  Portland, 
Me.,  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  avoid  the  275 
per  cent  increase  in  second  class  rates. 


SAYS  ADS  LIBELLED  HIM 


Judge  Asks  $200,000  of  Tulsa  World 
and  Political  Rival 

Basing  his  action  on  four  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Tulsa  Daily  World, 
Judge  Fletcher  Riley  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Supreme  Court  has  filed  suit  in  the 
Oklahoma  County  district  court  against 
the  Tulsa  World,  Eugene  Lorton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  World,  and  O.  O.  Owens, 
representative-elect  from  Tulsa  County, 
asking  $200,000  damages.  The  damages 
sought  are  personal. 

On  Oct.  24  and  31  and  Nov.  1  and  2, 
full  page  advertisements  appeared  in  the 
World  attacking  the  state  supreme  court, 
according  to  the  petition.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  as  advertising  for  Owens, 
who  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The 
advertisements  charged  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  with  corruption.  Justice 
Riley  asks  $50,000  personal  damages  as  a 
result  of  each  advertisement. 

Mr.  Owens  is  president  of  the  River¬ 
side  Oil  Company,  of  Tulsa. 


MEMPHIS  PRESS  BUYS 
NEWS-SCIMITAR  PLANT 


$250,000  Is  Reported  Sale  Price — 
Press  Moving  to  New  Quarters — 
Merged  Papers  Being  Printed 
from  Both  Plants 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  23. — The 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  this  week  took 
over  the  big  plant  of  the  old  Neu'S- 
Scimitar  and  will  operate  from  the 
former  Scimitar  plant. 

The  building  and  equipment  were 
purchased  by  the  Scripps- Howard  news¬ 
papers  several  days  after  the  purchase 
of  the  News-Scimitar  and  its  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  Memphis  Press  into  the 
Press-Scimitar. 

It  was  first  intended  to  print  the  new 
paper  from  the  old  Memphis  Press 
plant  but  this  was  found  too  small  and 
it  was  decided  to  buy  the  Scimitar 
plant  rather  than  work  in  congested 
quarters  while  a  new  building  was  being 
erected. 

The  exact  purchase  price  is  not  an¬ 
nounced  but  it  is  known  the  building 
and  equipment  were  valued  at  about 
$250,000.  This  would  make  the  total 
purchase  price  of  the  News-Scimitar  ap¬ 
proximately  $850,000. 

The  move  was  made  over  the  week 
end,  much  of  the  Memphis  Press  equip¬ 
ment  being  moved  to  the  Scimitar 
building,  Saturday  night  and  Sunday. 
Monday  the  paper  was  issued  from  the 
Scimitar  plant,  though  it  is  necessary 
temporarily  to  operate  the  presses  in  both 
buildings. 


NEW  TEXAS  PRESS  GROUP 


J.  L.  Martin  of  Snyder  Times-Signal 
Elected  Preiident 

Electing  as  president  J.  L.  Martin  of 
the  Snyder  Times-Signal,  the  West 
Texas  Press  Association  was  organized 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Colorado,  Tex., 
Saturday,  Nov.  20.  Lamesa  was 
selected  for  the  next  meeting  place.  The 
new  association  will  hold  semi-annual 
conventions,  the  next  to  be  in  the  spring 
of  1927. 

Besides  President  Martin,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected:  James  L.  Dow, 
Lubbock  Ar-alanche-Journal,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  W.  T.  Reed,  Colorado  Record, 
secretary-treasurer;  Miss  J.  Jordan.  Big 
Spring  Herald,  assistant  secretary; 
Max  Bentley,  Abilene  Reporter-News; 
E.  I.  Hill,  Tahoka  News;  Barney  Hubbs, 
Pecos  Enterprise;  W.  D.  VanBlarcom, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram;  H.  C. 
Shelton,  Rotan  Adz<ance,  directors ;  Mr. 
Hill.  J.  W.  Roberts,  O’Donnell  Index; 
C.  S.  Boyles,  Sweetwater  News,  com¬ 
mittee  on  by-laws  and  constitution. 


SIR  WILLIAM  LETTS 
PRAISES  U.  S.  PRESS 


Addressing  Sphinx  Club,  He  Declares 
British  Copy  U.  S.  Advertising 
Methods — Cleveland  Predicts 
Victory  in  Tangle 


Hearty  admiration  for  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  -American  methods  of 
salesmanship  w'as  expressed  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Letts,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Motor  Traders  and  Manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  addressing  the  30th  annual 
dinner  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  New  York 
society  of  advertisers  and  advertising 
men,  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
Nov.  23. 

British  firms.  Sir  William  said,  were 
copying  American  color  schemes,  lay¬ 
outs  and  type  displays  in  advertising 
copy. 

Other  speakers  were  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  who  traced  the  history  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  Newcomb  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Samuel  Brill. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  who  is  an  official  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  said  he  believed  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  now'  pending  against  various 
newspapers  and  advertising  agencies 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
were  due  to  a  “misapprehension  of  the 
facts.”  He  declared  he  was  confident 
that  when  all  the  facts  were  before  the 
commission  beneficial  business  methods 
now  in  vogue  “will  be  officially  rec¬ 
ognized  and  endorsed.” 


N.  Y.  DAIUES  RESIST 
“AGENCY  DICTATION” 


Claim  HanfF-Metzger  Agency  Tried  to 
Make  Them  Change  Rate  Policy  on 
Opening  of  New  Paramount  Build¬ 
ing — United  in  Opposition 


New  York  newspapers  stood  solidly 
this  week  against  what  the  publishers 
termed  was  an  attempt  by  an  agency  to 
dictate  advertising  rate  policy. 

Occasion  for  the  dispute  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Paramount  building,  a 
moving  picture  theatre  on  Times  Square. 
Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  the  agency  handling 
the  account,  sought  to  buy  space  in  all 
New  York  newspapers  on  the  opening 
at  run-of-paper  rates. 

The  _  publishers,  however,  were  united 
in  their  opinion  that  since  the  building 
was  a  theatre,  the  agency  must  pay  the 
higher  amusement  rate. 

“We  believed  our  copy  institutional 
and  not  amusement  advertising,”  an 
agency  official  explained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

The  publishers  had  a  different  view 
and  co-operated  in  refusing  to  waver. 
Eventually  the  agency  bought  space  in 
three  papers  at  the  regular  amusement 
rate. 


CUSTOMER  FOR  RADIO  PAGE 

Music  Store  Advertises  to  Furnish 
Musical  Items  on  Program 

Breitkopf  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York 
wholesale  and  retail  music  store,  has  dis¬ 
covered  profit  in  a  unique  campaign  it 
is  now  running  next  to  the  radio  pro¬ 
grams  of  some  New  York  dailies. 

Copy,  set  in  a  music  score,  states : 

“We  can  promptly  furnish  any  musical 
items  on  tody’s  radio  program.  Mark 
the  numbers  you  like  and  let  us  supply 
your  needs.” 


TO  SPEED  PICTURES  FROM  ABROAD 

Sir  Alan  Cobham,  noted  airman,  was 
to  fly  an  airplane  from  the  S.  S.  Homeric 
at  Quarantine  to  New  York,  on  Nov. 
25,  with  a  package  of  pictures  for  the 
New  York  Times.  The  object  of  the 
flight  is  to  demonstrate  whether  in  this 
way  time  can  be  saved  in  the  delivery 
of  photographs  from  abroad. 


11 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  27,  1  926 

70%  READ  NEWSPAPER  ADS,  SURVEY  SHOWS 

Local  News  Is  of  Chief  Interest  to  Readers,  Syracuse  Professor  Finds — General  News  Second  With 
Editorials,  Sports,  Cartoons  Following — Display  Copy  Takes  Ninth  Place 


advertising  does  pay  me.  It  may  be  that 
I  would  make  almost  as  many  sales 
because  of  my  location  without  advertis¬ 
ing.  My  customers  are  of  the  select 
class  and  do  not  want  too  much  of  the 
circus  stuff.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
nobody  reads  newspaper  advertising.” 

This  merchant  was  sincere  and  knew 


By  HARRY  W.  HEPNER 

Department  of  Business  Psychology,  College  of  Business  Administration, 
Syracuse  University 


The  results  of  Scott’s  survey 


COMETIME  ago,  more  exactly  two 
years  ago,  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
othce  of  a  leading  local  merchant  when 
the  advertising  solicitor  of  a  local  news¬ 
paper  came  in  and  tried  to  sell  some  ad¬ 
vertising.  During  the  conversation  the  11.  From  the  data  of  Table  I  and  II  it  Table  V  gives  the  results  in  answer  to 
business  man  said  to  the  salesman,  “You  may  be  seen  that  the  results  of  this  ques-  the  question.  “About  how  many  minutes 
have  never  proven  to  me  that  newspaper  tionnaire  should  have  more  value  for  per  day  do  you  spend  in  reading  news- 

many  problems  of  the  newspaper  man 
and  advertiser  than  the  figures  previously 
secured  from  highly  selected  groups. 

Table  III  gives  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire  in  answer  to:  “Please 
underline  the  items  below  which  are  the 
reasons  why  you  prefer  one  newspaper 

over  other  newspapers.”  This  table  also  general  public’s  reading  habits  indicated 
the  value  of  certain  forms  of  advertising  shows  the  average  ages  by  sex,  of  the  that  the  people  of  Syracuse  spend  far 
but  he  doubted  whether  the  general  public  people  who  preferred  each  feature.  The  more  time  in  reading  newspapers  than  the 
reads  the  advertising  material  in  the  rank  order  of  the  preferences  as  found  Chicago  business  men.  Several  Janitors 
daily  papers. 


pajiers : 

indicated  that  most  of  the 
readers  in  his  group  of  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  of  Chicago 
spend  15  minutes  or  less  in  reading  all 
the  daily  papers.  His  figure  appears  to 
be  too  low  because  this  survey  of  the 


T.Mil.E  VH 

IIow  ninny  ilnily  papers  do  you  usually  read’ 
Answers  Percentages 

Percentage  reading  1  daily  paper...  21.6% 
Percentag-.  reading  2  daily  papers.  ..  46.8 

I'ercertace  tending  J  daily  papers.  ..  26.2 

Peicentnae  reading  more  than  3....  5.4 

100.0% 


many  newspaper  ads  do  you  read  per 
day  ?”'  showed  that  probably  70  per  cent 
of  the  newspaper  readers  do  read  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Table  VII  shows  the 
data  which  resulted.  Certainly,  it  can¬ 
not  be  stated  that  “nobody  reads  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers.” 

Finally,  from  the  scientific  standpoint, 
it  must  also  be  mentioned  that  one  must 


,  c  TT  I ,  •  j  j  u  j  su  c  guard  against  the  wholesale  swallowing 

.  -  n>  the  sutweys  of  Scott,  Hotchkiss  and  and  others  who  answered  the  Syracuse  of  data  which  have  been  taken  from  intro- 

This  problem  of  what  people  read  m  hranken,  Syracuse  Morning  Newspaper  questionnaire  claimed  that  they  spend  sj^ctive  reports  For  example  many 
e  daily  papers,  or  think  they  read,  sug-  Contest  Survey,  and  this  survey,  are  also  several  hours  m  reading  the  papers  and  ./^.ople  are  ^t  aware  of  their  own  in- 


the _ ^  _ _  ..  _  _ ,  ..  .  _  -  - 

gested  itself  as  a  question  for  investiga-  shown.  Certain  interesting  differences  that  they  read  all  the  ads,  patent  medi- 
tion  by  the  students  in  my  class  in  the  may  be  noted.  Scott’s  survey  was  made  c'ine  testimonials,  etc.  as  well  as  the 


Psychology  of  .Advertising.  '>f  Chicago  business  and  professional  men. 

A  number  of  studies  of  the  relative  That  of  Hotchkiss  and  Franken  was 
values  of  newspaper  features  have  al-  made  of  men  in  New  York  City.  This 
ready  been  made.  W'alter  Dill  Scott  in  survey  was  made  of  the  general  public 
his  "Psychology  of  Advertising”  reports  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  200,000 
the  results  of  2,000  questionnaires,  an-  population.  In  comparing  the  preferences 
swered  by  prominent  Chicago  business  shown  in  the  last  three  or  four  columns 
men.  to  the  question :  “State  in  order  of  Table_  IH  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
the  rive  features  of  your  paper  which  in 


Daily  Time  Men 

results  of  this  survey  probably  indicate  l  to  15  minutes .  8.6% 

public 


terest  you  most.”  The  rank  order  of  die  preferences  of  the  general 
these  preferences  is  given  in  Table  HI,  more  than  the  previous  surveys, 
third  column  from  the  right.  Table  IV  gives  the  results  in  answer  to 

G.  B.  Hotchkiss  and  R.  B.  Franken,  die  question,  “How  many  daily  papers 
in  the  “Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Business  do  you  usually  read?” 

Research,  New  York  University,”  report 


news.  Of  course,  most  people,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  in  Table  V,  do  not  spend 

TABLE  V 

Numi-.hr  of  Minutf.s  Spent  per  D.iy  in 
Ke.\ding  Newspapers 

Women 
14.4% 

30.3 

31.4 
.  17.0 

6.9 


people 

terests  and  the  relative  strength  of  these 
interests  when  they  read  any  periodical. 
Many  probably  reported  what  they 
thought  should  interest  them  rather  than 
what  actually  does  interest  them.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  the 
data  presented  in  this  study  do  have 
some  significant  and  valuable  points  of 
interest  for  the  newspaper  man  and  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


16  to  30  minutes . 30.7 

.11  to  60  minutes .  30.0 

One  to  two  hours . 22.5 

Two  to  three  hours .  8.2 


HENRY  J.  HASKELL  MARRIES 


a  similar  study  of  410  business  men.  136 
professional  men,  and  1,361  students. 
The  rank  order  of  the  preferences  for 
the  business  men  is  also  given  in  Table 
HI,  second  column  from  the  right.  A 
Syracuse  morning  newspaper  conducted 
a  contest,  involving  a  prize  of  $25,  in 
which  the  readers  of  the  paper  were  to 
state  their  preferences  of  the  features 
and  also  estimate  the  ranking  of  the  com¬ 
bined  preferences  of  the  other  contest¬ 
ants.  The  number  of  readers  who  took 
part  in  the  contest  was  331.  The  rank 
order  of  these  preferences  is  given  on 
the  extreme  right  hand  column  of  Table 
HI. 

For  most  of  the  needs  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  newspaper  man  these  surveys 
were  too  limited  to  be  of  great  value. 
Excluding  the  trade  journals  and  similar 
periodicals,  it  is  necessary  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  appeal  to  the  general  public 
rather  than  to  very  select^  groups  such 
as  studied  heretofore.  Accordingly,  the 
writer  prepared  a  questionnaire  on  this 
problem  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
students  in  the  Psychology  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  he  attempted  to  secure  the  view¬ 
points  of  a  typical  cross-section  of  the 
general  public. 

When  the  data  were  tabulated  it  was 
found  that  693  persons  had  answered  the 
questionnaire.  Their  occupational  classi¬ 
fication  is  shown  in  Table  I.  The  marital 
status  with  average  age  is  shown  in  Table 

TABLE  I 

Occi'P\TioNAL  Classification  of  People  Who 
Answered  the  Questionnaire 

Number 

Business  .  177 

Professional  .  119 

Clerical  and  office .  100 

Students  .  99 

Tloiisewives  .  86 

Skilled  laborers .  71 

Unskilled  laborers .  41 

Total  .  693 

TABLE  II 

Marital  Status  and  Avfr.ace  Ace  of  People 
Who  Answered  the  Questionnaire 


TABLE  IV 

N'l  mbf.r  of  Daily  Newspapers  Usually  Re.ad 
Percentages 

This  Scott’s 

Survey  Survey 

Read  one  daily  paper....  21.6%  14% 

Read  two  daily  papers..  46.8  46 

Read  three  daily  papers.  26.2  21 

Read  more  than  three....  5.4  18 


a  total  of  one  hour  per  day  in  reading 
newspapers  but  this  survey  has  shown 
that  people,  both  men  and  women,  spend 
far  more  time  in  reading  daily  news¬ 
papers  than  previous  surveys  have  indi¬ 
cated. 

One  question  was  inserted  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  find  out  something  definite 
about  the  value  of  the  newspaper  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes.  The  question,  “About 


TABLE  III 


The  results  of 

“Please 

underline  the 

items  below  which  are 

the  reasons  why  you 

prefer  one 

newspaper 

over  other 

newspapers  : 

Rank 

Order  of 

Preferences 

Number  Underlining 

^ - 

^ _ 

^ - 

A. 

,  ^ 

Gen.  Public 

Scott’s 

Hotchkiss 

Contest 

Reasons 

Male 

Female 

Totol 

This  Survey 

Survey 

&  Franken 

Survey 

r.ocal  news  . . . 

.  398 

137 

537 

1 

1 

8 

4 

'Tcrcral  news  . 

•  357 

144 

501 

'> 

6 

2 

8 

Kilitcriais  .... 

..  310 

117 

427 

3 

5 

5 

1 

SportinR  news 

..  352 

48 

400 

4 

8 

6 

9 

Cartoons  . 

. .  295 

101 

.496 

5 

9 

10 

fAv.  17 

1  Rg.  2-28 

Political  news 

..  278 

61 

339 

6 

2 

3.5 

Weather . 

. .  177 

83 

260 

7 

19 

Pictures  . 

. .  195 

60 

255 

8 

Display  ads  . . . 

..  141 

71 

212 

9 

17 

12 

Foreign  news  . 

. .  158 

50 

208 

10 

4 

3.5 

Fokes  . 

..  144 

54 

198 

11 

20 

Fin.-'ncial  news 

. .  167 

25 

192 

12 

3 

i 

20 

Society  news  . , 

..  80 

87 

167 

13 

14 

18 

Cla-sificd  ad'. 

..  113 

47 

160 

14 

17 

Signed  syndica 

ed 

articles . 

..  97 

36 

133 

15 

10 

9 

)  Rg.  3-14 

Arrangement 

of 

copy  . 

..  95 

35 

130 

16 

13 

Shirt  st..ries  . 

..  59 

45 

104 

17 

18 

2^5 

22 

Music . 

..  56 

39 

95 

18 

11 

17 

Drama  . 

..  49 

42 

91 

19 

15 

15.5 

Pixik  reviews  . 

..  57 

32 

89 

20 

12 

13 

21 

Ethical  tone  . . 

..  5C 

37 

87 

21 

7 

14 

Art  . 

..  42 

29 

71 

22.5 

Bride  of  K.  C.  Star  Executive  Is  Sister 
of  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine 
Wright,  of  Dayton,  O.,  sister  of  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright,  inventors  of  the 
airplane,  to  Henry  J.  Haskell,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Kansas  Citv 
(Mo.)  Star,  was  solemenized  Nov.  20, 
at  Oberlin  college,  Oberlin,  O. 

Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King,  president 
of  the  college,  which  both  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  attended  years  ago,  performed 
the  ceremony.  Following  the  wedding 
the  couple  left  for  a  honeymoon  trip 
through  the  Eastern  states. 

Mrs.  Haskell  is  widely  known  in  this 
country  and  abroad  for  the  aid  she  gave 
her  brothers  in  getting  recognition  fol¬ 
lowing  their  perfection  of  the  first  air¬ 
plane.  For  a  number  of  years  she  was  a 
teacher  in  Dayton  high  schools,  but  re¬ 
cently  had  been  living  with  her  brother 
Orville,  in  the  Wright  Home  in  Oak- 
wood,  a  suburb  of  Dayton. 

Mr.  Haskell  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College,  having  received  his  diploma  in 
1896.  He  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  since  1898  and  has 
been  chief  editorial  writer  since  1911. 
He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  and  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  club.  By 
his  former  marriage  to  Isabel  Cummins 
of  Ointon,  La.,  who  died  in  1923,  there 
is  one  son,  Henry  C.  Haskell. 


FOOTNOTE  FOR  TABLE  III 

tin  Scott’s  survey  advertisements  were  not  divid^  into  classified  and  display. 
itScott,  in  his  survey,  used  the  term  “Humor”  instead  of  “Jokes.” 
titScott  did  not  include  “Pictures”  in  his  survey. 

“Write  any  other  reasons  not  listed.”  The  answers  to  this  were  in  the  following  order: 
Reliability  of  news,  cross-word  puzzles,  radio,  obituaries,  fashions,  questions  and  answers,  movie 
reviews,  legal  notices  and  health.  Only  80  persons  wrote  any  additional  reasons  not  listed  in 
the  above.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  some  of  these  reasons  had  been  listed  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  they  would  have  been  given  more  importance. 

TABLE  VI 

“About  how  many  newspaper  ads  do  you  read  per  day?” 


SCHOOL  ADVERTISING  BANNED 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
Nov.  21  issued  a  desist  order  against  the 
Lafayette  Institute,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
forbidding  it  from  advertising  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  it  owns  and  occupies 
the  entire  imposing  Lafayette  Building, 
in  which  it  is  actually  housed  in  a  single 
room.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  advertise 
various  departments  with  important 
sounding  titles  for  its  single  course  in 
business  administration. 


Single  men  . 
Married  men 
Single  women 


Total 


Number 

Average  Age 

None 

.  225 

24.7 

1  to 

10 

ads. . . . 

.  267 

39.6 

n  to 

25 

25 

ads. . . , 

.  86 

27.5 

Over 

.  115 

33.5 

Did  not 

answer. 

.  693 

Married 

Married 

Single 

Single 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

16.4% 

6.8% 

10.3% 

6.7% 

12.8% 

42.3 

42.0 

49.5 

46.7 

45.0 

12.5 

11.4 

17.1 

24.4 

15.3 

9.8 

20.5 

8.0 

S.S 

10.0 

19.0 

19.3 

IS.l 

16.7 

16.9 

100.0% 

100.C% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

SEEKING  THOMAS’  RELATIVES 

Relatives  of  William  Thomas,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Boston  Newspaper  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  3,  who  was  critically  in¬ 
jured  in  an  accident  recently  in  which 
he  sustained  a  fractured  skull,  are  being 
sought.  Thomas,  who  is  believed  to  ^ 
dying  _  in  a  Boston  hospital,  has  rela¬ 
tives  in  Reading  or  Scranton,  Pa. 
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PASTOR-PUBLISHER  PRINTING  FIVE-DAY 
TABLOID  IN  OHIO  COMMUNITY 


Unusual  Newspaper  Experiment  Proving  Successful  at  Pleasant 
Hill — Merged  Two  Weeklies  and  Achieves  Economy 
With  4-Page  Daily — Preaches  on  Sunday 

By  CHARLES  McCABE 


/'EEKLIES  as  newspapers  are  obso¬ 
lete,  impractical  and  unprofitable  in 
the  average  rural  American  town,  H.  C. 
Marlin,  the  par¬ 
son-publisher  of 
Covington,  Ohio, 
believes.  He 
bases  his  opinion 
upon  ten  years’ 
experience  in  the 
weekly  field  and 
a  more  recent 
two-year  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  daily. 

Marlin,  who 
combines  his  pub¬ 
lishing  with  pas¬ 
toral  labors 
amidst  the  flock 
of  the  First 
Brethren  church 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  a  nearby  village,  is  is¬ 
suing  a  profitable  tabloid  each  day  of  the 
week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Though  born  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  Marlin  has  never  had  experience 
outside  of  his  home  community,  compris¬ 
ing  the  three  towns  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
Bradford  and  Covington,  Ohio.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  back-country  pub¬ 
lisher  has  cut  a  new  trail  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  with  the  Stillwater  Valley  Neufs. 

For,  not  only  does  he  print  a  tabloid, 
but  he  beat  Henry  Ford  in  actual  use 
of  the  five-day  week.  Marlin  issues  a 
pink  special  edition  on  occasion  (he  was 
on  the  streets— deserted  though  they  were 
—five  minutes  after  Tunney’s  victory 
over  Dempsey  had  been  announced).  His 
world  series  extras  beat  all  competition. 

“I  was  confronted  with  ‘it  can’t  be 
done’  from  everyone  when  I  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  daily  paper 
in  a  town  of  1,800,”  Marlin  said.  ‘‘Most 
sceptical  were  the  business  men  and  the 
bankets;  I  played  a  lone  hand,  and  af¬ 
ter  nearly  two  years  of  hard  work  and 
much  opposition  I  can  call  my  paper  an 
established  success. 

‘‘In  fact,”  Marlin  said,  ‘‘I  made  money 
from  the  start.  I  merged  the  two  week¬ 
lies,  papers  which  I  had  published  for 
ten  years,  combining  them  into  the  daily 
tabloid.  I  gained  circulation  immediately 
and  the  advertising  volume  held  up.” 

Marlin  pointed  out  that,  whereas  he 
had  been  issuing  weekly  with  as  many 
as  sixteen  pages  in  an  edition  which 
cramped  his  typesetting  and  printing  fa¬ 
cilities  and  necessitated  a  larger  pay¬ 
roll,  he  had  now  more  uniform  produc¬ 
tion.  To  date,  regular  editions  of  the 
tabloid  have  not  exceeded  four  pages. 

‘T  employ  two  printers  now,  while  I 
found  it  necessary  to  use  three  to  handle 
a  smaller  gross  volume  of  advertising 
on  the  weeklies,  because  of  the  jam  on  the 
two  days  preceding  the  publication  day 
of  the  weeklies.” 

With  radio,  auto  transportation,  paved 
roads  and  other  improved  means  of  com¬ 
munication  and  contact.  Marlin  said  rural 
America  demanded  more  live  news,  at 
least  that  part  of  the  country  under  the 
influence  of  metropolitan  newspaper  com¬ 
petition. 

Marlin  calls  his  paper  the  Stillw'ater 
Valley  News  because  he  tries  to  serve 
the  three  small  towns  forming  a  com¬ 
munity  in  the  valley.  He  has  intense 
competition  from  Dayton  20  miles  away 
and  from  Piqua  six  miles  distant,  where 
a  live  daily  flourishes.  And  to  make 
matters  even  more  interesting  he  has  a 
weekly  competitor  in  Covington  where 
his  plant  is  located. 

Like  many  publishers  hereabouts.  Mar¬ 
lin  has  come  under  the  influence  of 
James  M.  Cox,  publisher  of  the  News 
League  papers  in  Dayton,  Springfield, 
and  Canton,  O.,  and  in  Miami.  “Own 
your  home,”  is  Cox’s  advice  and  ex¬ 
ample  to  publishers. 


There  are  53.S  homes  in  Covington  and 
Marlin’s  subscription  list  shows  exactly 
535  home-delivered  papers  for  the  town. 
His  total  daily  circulation  is  around  1,800, 
and  growing.  Marlin  says.  The  paper  is 
sold  for  a  cent  a  copy  or  five  cents  a 
week  delivered  by  carrier.  A  small  auto 
truck  distributes  the  daily  e<lition  as  it 
comes  from  the  press.  Carriers  deliver 
to  the  homes. 

It  is  a  well  made  up  and  newsy  sheet. 
Local  news,  while  predominating,  is  sup- 
])leniented  with  the  usual  press  associa¬ 
tion's  dispatches.  Through  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  service  Marlin  is  able  to  give 
his  readers  all  the  high-spots  of  the  latest 
outside  news.  He  inaugurated  this  fea¬ 
ture  two  months  ago. 

Marlin  relates  interesting  experiences 
in  his  venture  into  the  unknown,  to  him, 
field  of  daily  publishing. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  Marlin  tells 
of  the  advertising  boycott  he  was  forced 
to  weather.  The  usual  prejudice  of  a 
small  community  against  anything  new, 
caused  the  boycott.  Marlin  said.  That 
ended,  however,  when  his  mounting  cir¬ 
culation  made  it  necessary  for  merchants 
generally  to  use  his  medium  to  keep  pace 
with  their  more  progressive  competitors 
who  kept  out  of  the  boycott. 

The  News  prints  no  regular  editorials. 
It  is  not  slow,  however,  to  champion 
what  the  editor  believes  to  be  right. 

“The  only  time  I  write  editorials  is 
when  I  want  to  fight,”  Marlin  said 
naively. 

Folks  in  the  Stillwater  Valley  call  him 
a  second  “Billy  Sunday”  and  urge  him 
constantly  to  seek  greener  fields  for 
greater  evangelical  triumphs. 

“The  people  here  are  pretty  good,” 
Marlin  says  with  twinkling  eyes.  “The 
usual  amount  of  bootlegging,  sex  troubles 
and  an  occasional  out-and-out  crime  dis¬ 
turb  the  tranquil  Valley.  Human  nature 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  and  the  Valley 
is  no  different  than  thousands  of  other 
.\merican  rural  sections  in  similar  loca¬ 
tion.” 

The  newspaper  plant  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  two  two-revolution  pony  cylinder 
presses,  tvvo  type-setting  machines,  a 
folder,  casting  box,  metal  crucible,  small 
job  press,  assorted  job,  ad  and  news  type. 
Two  printers  and  a  woman  to  handle 
news  and  take  care  of  the  office  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

Marlin,  himself,  can  do  anything  in  his 
modest  plant,  from  writing  and  editing 
to  typesetting  and  printing.  He  is  a 
thorough  printer.  His  daily  labor  is  a 
continual  procession  from  the  “front” 
editorial  room  to  the  “back”  composing 
room  where  the  word  becomes  type  and 
the  type  print. 

On  Sunday  you  will  find  Pastor  Mar¬ 
lin  exhorting  his  congregation  at  the 
Brethren  church  to  greater  effort  in  their 
spiritual  affairs.  Monday  you  will  find 
Editor  Marlin  hard  at  work  dealing  with 
the  more  material  business  of  recording 
man’s  ambitions,  achievements,  failures 
and  ills  in  the  physical  world.  However, 
he  makes  no  effort  to  separate  the  two, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  pastor-publisher  is 
revealed  in  the  daily  columns  of  his  tem¬ 
poral  accomplishment. 


37,000  ATTEND  RADIO  SHOW 


New  Orleans  States  Stages  Second  An¬ 
nual  Exhbition 

More  than  37,0(X)  persons  attended  the 
Xeu>  Orleans  States  radio  show  held  re¬ 
cently  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  States 
building.  The  exhibition  ran  for  a  week. 
On  the  opening  day  the  paper  issued  a  28- 
page  Show  edition  containing  more  than 
50,000  lines  radio  advertising,  according 
to  D.  W.  Bernstein,  national  advertising 
manager. 


All  favorite  radio  stars  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  radio  stations  were  featured  at 
States  show  nightly,  and  all  entertain¬ 
ment  was  broadcast  direct  from  the  audi¬ 
torium  by  the  daily’s  through  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WCBE. 

The  prices  of  booths  this  year  were 
$150  and  $300. 

.'Mternating  current  was  provided  in 
each  booth  and  limited  reception  for  dem¬ 
onstration  purposes  was  permitted. 

This  is  the  second  annual  radio  show 
sponsored  by  the  States.  P.  K.  Ewing, 
radio  editor,  has  managed  both  of  the 
enterprises. 


RATE  RISE  DENIED 

Telegraph  press  rates  in  the  state  of 
Washington  will  remain  the  same  as  they 
have  been  for  the  time  being,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  from  Olympia  by  the 
department  of  public  works.  The  tele¬ 
graph  companies  about  two  months  ago 
appealed  to  the  department  for  an  in¬ 
crease,  filing  a  new  tariff.  Protests  were 
filed  by  a  number  of  Washington  pub¬ 
lishers  and  this  week  the  department  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  telegraph  companies  had 
voluntarily  withdrawn  their  request.  It 
is  expected  the  matter  will  be  taken  up 
again  in  the  spring. 


NEW  HEARST  CLIENTS 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  Universal  Service.  New  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  clients  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  include  Orange 
( N.  J.)  Courier  and  Greenville  (N.  C.) 
Reflector. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  BEGINS  CHECK 
OF  FREIGHT  BILLS 


Traffic  Department  Will  File  Claims  for 
Over-Charges  with  Railroads — 
Mathey  Active  in  Service 
of  Members 


The  traffic  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
this  week  began  checking  the  freight 
bills  of  member  publishers,  seeking  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  rates  charged  to 
various  localities  are  correct. 

“If  necessary,  we  will  file  claims  for 
over-charges  with  the  railroads,”  W.  J. 
Mathey,  department  manager,  said. 

The  department  has  on  file  the  tariffs 
of  all  railroads  used  by  newspapers  for 
transportation  of  newsprint. 

A  joint  hearing  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  New 
York  State  Commission,  relating  to  an 
increase  in  baggage  rates  made  by  the 
Olean,  Bradford,  and  Salamanca  Railroad, 
set  for  Nov.  24,  was  postponed  until 
further  notice  at  the  request  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Mathey  also  announced  this 
week.  The  hearing  was  arranged  fol¬ 
lowing  the  railroad’s  attempt  to  raise 
the  newspaper  rate  from  35  to  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  effective  Nov.  1.  Mr. 
Mathey  obtained  a  suspension  of  the  in¬ 
crease  until  March  1,  1927. 

Mr.  Mathey  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  publicity  and  arrangements 
when  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  met  in  New  York,  Nov.  17-18. 
.‘\t  the  convention  he  was  "appointed  a 
member  of  the  rate  committee. 


" "  s 

Sole 


TF  YOU  LOOK  on  tower- 
■L  ing  buildings  as  symbolic 
of  progress,  consider  just  one 
example — in  Jacksonville, 
where  the  modem  17  story 
Lynch  Building  expresses  the 
confidence  of  S.  A.^Lynch, 
internationally  known  finan 
cier  and  pioneer  motion 
picture  distributor  and  thea¬ 
tre  operator  of  the  South. 

(Confidence  well-placed!  For, 
Jacksonville  continues  to  en¬ 
joy  safe,  sane,  steady  growth 
in  population  and  commercial 
importance. 

And  public  confidence  at¬ 
tends  the  public’s  attitude 
toward  all  elements  of  Florida 
growth.  It  explains  why 
your  advertising  arouses  such 
quick  response  when  broad¬ 
cast  through 

©mcs-iilnion 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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13  Newspapers 
a  Week. 

That’s  the  Hearst  Service  in 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

During  September,  1926 

The  Times  (Evening)  ....  63,315 
The  Herald  ( Morning)  . . .  56,617 
The  Big  Sunday  Herald,  123,707 

The  population  of  Washington,  D.  C.  is 
527,887^697,551  in  the  trading  area) — and 
every  day  The  Times  and  Herald  are 
bought  by  1 19,962  people.  On  Sunday  62,- 
105  Washingtonians  must  have  The  Big 
Sunday  Herald  and  61,602  in  the  near¬ 
by  country  insist  on  its  delivery. 

GOOD  GOODS  ARE 
WELL  ADVERTISED 
in  These  13  News¬ 
papers  Every  Week. 
Use  Them  and  Obtain 
Business.  _ 

^Big  Sunday* 


tM 
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BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY  BLENDED  IN  NEW 
HOME  OF  SCHENECTADY  UNION-STAR 


New  Press  and  Stereotyping  Equipment  Installed — Old  Build 
ing  Outgrown  in  21  Years — Room  for  Future 
Growth  Provided 


'T’HE  new  building  and  plant  of  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star  at  207-211 
Clinton  street,  which  was  formally 
opened  recently  consists  of  two  stories 
■  and  basement,  63  feet  by  130  feet.  It  is 
constructed  of  steel  and  masonry  with 
extra  strength  girders  to  sustain  heavy 
machinery  without  vibration.  The  front 
is  of  classic  design,  composed  of  Onon¬ 
daga  litholite  (granite  finish),  and  plate 
glass  windows  set  in  copper  finished 
bronze. 

.•\long  the  front  cornice  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  four  dates  in  bronze  figures 
commemorating  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Union-Star  as  follows : 

1855 — Evening  Star  established  as 
daily. 

1Wj5 — Daily  Union  established. 

1911 — Consolidation  by  James  H.  Cal- 
lanan. 

1926 — New  Union-Star  building. 

The  old  Union  building  just  vacated 
bears  op  its  front  the  dates  1865  and 
1905,  m  irking  the  founding  of  the  paper 
and  the  opening  of  that  structure. 

The  business  departments  occupy  the 
street  level  portion  of  the  main  floor  in 
the  new  building  and  have  an  area  of 
31x60,  with  a  ceiling  height  of  18  feet. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the 
structure  and  leads  into  a  public  lobby. 
On  the  right  is  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  and  adjoining  that  the  circulation 
department.  On  the  left  are  the  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising  departments. 
The  members  of  these  several  depart¬ 
ments  have  sj^cially  built  walnut  finished 
desks  and  chairs  to  match  the  woodwork. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  walls  are  of 
Caen  cement,  scored  to  block  stone  ef¬ 
fect.  The  columns  and  beamed  ceiling 
are  finished  in  molded  designs.  The  col¬ 
oring  is  ivory,  shading  lighter  upward 
to  white  on  center  ceiling  panels.  The 
floors  are' ^covered  with  linotyle  in  two 
shades  of  Btown,  and  are  noiseless.  The 
steel  counters  are  unit  type  with  con¬ 
tinuous  fronts  and  linoleum  covered  tops. 
The  several  units  are  of  special  design 
for  newspaper  office  use. 

Several  steps  up  from  the  public  lobby 
is  the  mezzanine,  with  considerable  space 
for  telephone  exchange  and  lounge,  to  the 
left  of  which  are  the  offices  of  tfc  owner, 
manager,  and  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department.  Off  the 
mezzanine  to  the  right  are  doors  leading 
to  the  retiring  rooms  which  have  tile 
and  enamel  finish  and  complete  sanitary 
appointments,  including  shower  baths  for 
the  mechanical  departments.  In  the  rear 
of  these  offices  are  the  quarters  of  the 
Union-Star  Press,  occupying  a  space  60 


by  70  feet.  Here  are  a  variety  of  presses, 
linotype,  type  cases,  cabinets,  folder, 
.^titcher,  in  brief,  a  full  complement  of 
equipment  for  producing  commercial 
printing. 

The  front  portion  of  the  second  floor, 
31  by  63  feet,  is  occupied  by  the  editorial 
and  news  department.  .Across  one  end 
of  the  room  are  three  glass  enclosures, 
occupied  respectively  by  the  editorial 
writer,  the  sporting  editor,  and  the  wo¬ 
man’s  page  editor.  The  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  is  in  the  center  of  the  large 
news  room,  with  the  city  editor  at  his 
left  and  the  telegraph  editor  at  his  right. 
.About  the  room  are  placed  the  desks  of 
the  news  writers  and  special  writers  and 
editors,  also  the  Associated  Press  tele¬ 
graph  operator.  The  United  Press  and 
United  Sport-Financial  services  are 
housed  in  the  Cassedy  building  at  State 
and  Clinton  streets. 

.Adjacent  to  the  editorial  department 
is  the  sound-proof  room  for  the  proof¬ 
readers,  and  the  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent’s  office.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  news- 
jjaper  composing  and  stereotyping  de- 


Handsome  new  plant  of  Schenectady  Union-Star 


building  with  minimum  fuel  consumption. 
The  cellar  also  has  storage  space  for  a 
carload  of  coal,  also  dust-proof  compart¬ 
ments  for  the  various  electric  light  and 
power  control  cabinets  and  supply  stor¬ 
age. 

Some  400  automatic  fire  sprinkler 
heads  are  located  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing. 


Speaking  of  wide  open  spaces — the  Union-Star  composing  room,  where  ample 
space  has  been  provided  for  future  growth 


I)artments.  Here  are  twelve  modern 
linotypes  and  full  complement  of  type 
cases,  cabinets  and  make-up  tables. 
.Among  the  new  equipment  are  specially 
built  chairs  for  linotype  operators. 

The  stereotyping  department  has  a 
complete  equipment  of  the  newest  model 
machinery. 

In  the  cellar  under  the  business  office 
are  two  steam  boilers,  either  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  heat  the  building  in  the  cold¬ 
est  weather,  and  connected  so  as  to  op¬ 
erate  together  or  separately.  The  John¬ 
son  vacuum  system  of  heat  control  insures 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the 


The  basement,  in  rear  of  the  cellar  and 
under  the  mezzanine,  60  by  87  feet,  and 
13  feet  ceiling  height,  is  occupied  by  the 
press  room,  paper  storage,  mailing  room 
and  distribution  to  newsboys  and  news¬ 
dealers.  The  comfort  of  the  newsboys 
has  received  careful  attention. 

The  new  Hoe  .sextuple  press  with  most 
modern  appurtenances  stands  over  a  con¬ 
crete  pit  on  reinforced  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  .independent  of  the  building.  In  the 
pit  are  three  General  Electric  motors 
which  operate  the  press  through  the  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  system  of  button  controls 
located  at  eight  points  about  the  ma¬ 


chine.  The  basement  bottom  and  side 
walls  to  grade  are  specially  damp- 
proofed  and  the  whole  structure  under¬ 
drained  to  a  sump  pit  beneath  the  boiler 
room,  where  an  automatic  electric  pump 
removes  any  possible  collection  of 
water. 

.A  brick  stair  tower  extends  from  base¬ 
ment  to  roof,  enclosing  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  stairs  with  heavy  fire-proof  doors 
leading  to  the  press  room,  business  office, 
mezzanine,  editorial  and  composing 
rooms,  and  with  exit  to  driveway  on 
Smith  street  side.  In  the  rear  is  an  en¬ 
closed  fire  escape  leading  from  the  com- 
p  ising  room  and  the  job  printing  room 
to  the  driveway. 

.\  skidway  or  ramp  from  basement  to 
driveway  insures  convenient  means  of 
handling  raw  materials  and  the  printed 
product  in  event  the  operation  of  the 
elevator  should  be  interrupted. 

In  the  mechanical  departments,  the 
window  frames  are  of  steel  with  rever¬ 
sible  sections  for  convenience  in  cleaning. 
'1  hey  are  glazed  with  wire  glass  where 
adjacent  to  other  structures,  and  with 
plain  glass  where  not  so  exposed.  All 
office  window  frames  and  sashes  are 
copper  covered  and  glazed  with  plate 
glass. 

Composition  roofing  with  copper  flash¬ 
ings  is  used. 

The  building  has  22,500  square  feet  of 
floor  space  as  compared  with  10,000 
square  feet  in  the  old  plant. 

Walter  H.  Main  is  editor  of  the 
Union-Star  and  F.  R.  Champion  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


AD  CORRECTED  BY  TELEPHOTO 

Wishing  to  make  corrections  in  an 
advertisement  announcing  a  $10,000,000 
bond  issue  of  the  Western  Power  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Doremus  &  Company,  advertising  agency, 
used  telephoto  successfully  last  week. 
The  original  advertisement  had  been 
prepare<l  and  sent  by  air  mail  to  the  cities 
in  which  it  was  to  run  on  a  given  date. 

The  Boston  Herald  had  its  copy  in 
hand  and  already  set  when  at  the  last 
minute  a  telegram  arrived  announcing 
that  radical  changes  were  being  sent  by 
the  telephotographic  process.  Trans¬ 
mission  of  the  corrected  copy  from  San 
Francisco  to  Boston  required  only  seven 
minutes,  and  within  an  hour  the  changes 
had  been  made. 


Second  floor  plan  showing  arrangement  of  stereotyping,  composing  and  editorial  departments. 


EDITORS  WIN  IN  POUTICS 

Five  Oklahoma  editors  have  been 
elected  to  the  Oklahoma  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  one  publisher  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  Congress.  Milton  C.  Garber, 
publisher  of  the  Enid  Ntnvs  and  Eagle 
and  incumbent  in  the  eighth  district  was 
re-elected.  Editors  elected  to  the  state 
senate  are  George  Dewey  Peck,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stroud  Democrat  and  C.  S. 
Storms  of  the  Wanrika  News-Democrat. 
Those  elected  to  the  house  are  James 
C.  Nance,  Walter  Herald;  Harry  Jolly, 
Carnegie  Herald  and  Tom  B.  O’Bryan, 
Haskell  News. 
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Now  YOU  CAN  BLANKET  IOWA 
AS  WITH  ONE  PUBLICATION  — 


with  this  group  of  28  leading 
Iowa  Daily  Newspapers 


NO  need  now  of 
splitting  your 
o  w  a  appropriation, 
owa  daily  newspapers 
are  ready  by  everp  real 
prospect  for  your 
goods  in  the  state — on 
the  farms  or  in  the 
towns  and  cities. 

This  alivavs  good  market  is  now  made  easier  than 
ever  for  you  to  cover  profitably,  by  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  these  28  leading  Iowa  daily  newspapers. 

UNIFORM  HELP  IN  MERCHANDISING 
Below  are  outlined  definite  helps  given  by  each  of 
these  individual  publications,  in  connection  with 
any  campaign  of  5,000  or  more  lines.  This  out¬ 
line,  however,  shows  only  the  minimum  of  co¬ 
operation  offered.  There  are  many  additional 
w'ays  that  we  can  help — according  to  your 
particular  needs. 

Each  of  these  newspapers  will  give 
the  following  service: 

1 .  Make  a  study  of  local  market 
and  trade  territory,  as  pertains  to 
pour  specific  product. 

2.  Supply  complete  and  accurate 
list  of  retailers,  in  the  newspaper’s 
city  and  surrounding  territory. 


Introduce  your 
salesmen  to  a 
number  of  big  re¬ 
tailers.  Advise  you 
as  to  relative  sales 
standing  of  com¬ 
peting  products. 

Urge  retailers  to 
feature  displays 
of  nationally  advertised  products.  Furnish 
you  with  names  of  stores  that  will  make  use 
of  window  displays. 

Make  market  investigation  for  prospective 
advertisers  (Identity  to  be  made  known 
first). 

Urge  local  retailers  to  mention  your  products 
in  their  own  advertisements. 

Send,  on  receipt  of  contract,  a  multigraphed 
letter  to  list  of  retailers  in  the  territory, 
telling  of  the  campaign. 

Iowa  people  are  preferred  prospects. 
And  Iowa  daily  newspapers  are  their 
preferred  reading  material. 

The  conclusion  is  easy  to  draw. 

For  full  Information  about  these 
newspapers  and  this  market,  write  to 
address  below. 


Combined  Circulation  . 571,151 

Families  in  Iowa  . 550,000 

Note  that  coniLined  circulation  outnumbers  families 
in  the  state. 

The  effective,  economical  way  to  cover  both  rural 
and  urban  Iowa.  One  order,  one  plate,  one  bill¬ 
ing,  if  you  wish. 

See  merchandising  help  outlined  below. 
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THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 

Boone  News-Republican 

Burlington  Gazette 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Falls  Record 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen 


Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


IOWA  — WHERE  EVERY  FAMILY  READS  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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EMPIRE  PRESS  UNION  MAKES  STRONG 
DEMAND  FOR  CHEAPER  CABLE  RATES 


rates  were  not  economic  if  the  true  in-  LUNCHEON  ENDS  LIBEL  THREAT 
terests  of  the  public  were  to  be  served.  r.u 

Thev  were  looking  forward  to  the  ad-  a’  ^ 

vent'  of  radio  facilities  as  a  means  of 

weekly,  avoided  a  libel  suit  last  week  by 

The  attention  of  the  Conference  was  ^  luncheon  to  all  members  of  a 

directed  to  the  resolution  with  regard  to  I 

the  postal  rates  within  the  Empire  for  Emil  Walscheid  had  objected  to  a  cartoon 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  passed  by  of  h'™  ^T®’-  ^epictmg 

the  Third  Imperial  Press  Conference  at  a  Buddhist  god.  The  inscription 

Melbourne,  which  reaffirmed  the  princi-  read  Hears  all,  sees  all, 

pie  that  postal  rates  should  not  exceed  knows  all,  but  says  nothing.  One  of  the 
the  lowest  rates  in  force  between  any  blocks  on  which  the  god  was  set  was 
foreign  country  and  any  part  of  the  Disorderly  Houses,  and  Wal- 

Empire.  The  Union,  in  passing  this  ^^^beid  declared  the  caption  Knows  All 
resolution,  had  regard  especially  to  the  referred  to  that  particular  block._  The 
trade  interests  involved.  It  was  essen-  city  councilor  ^ve  .Anzer^  the  option  of 
tially  an  advertising  matter  and  as  such  Anzer  gave 

was  of  incalculable  importance,  apart  luncheor. 

altogether  from  any  question  of  senti-  PHILUPS  WINS  PRIZE 

The  memorandum  concluded  with  a  Frank  Phillips,  a  Worcester,  Mass., 

reference  to  the  use  of  air  communica-  manager  of  the  New  England  Daily 
tions  for  the  conveyance  of  press  matter.  Newspaper  Association  and  formerly 
It  pointed  out  the  handicaps  involved  managing  editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
in  transmission  by  land  mail.  The  differ-  •  •  •  . 

ence  in  time  between  the  briefer  tele¬ 
graphed  report  and  the  full  and  consid¬ 
ered  description  and  comment  by  mail 
was  too  great.  The  “news”  element  had 
often  been  destroyed  in  the  interim  and 
the  original  telegraphed  report  with  all 
the  handicap  of  its  brevity  had  to  stand 
as  the  only  record.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  coming  air  mail  would  change  this 
situation  to  a  large  extent  but  it  was 
urged  on  the  governments  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  that  there  should  be  specially  low 
rates  for  the  conve>"ance  of  newspaper 
“copy”.  This  was  particularly  desirable 
in  the  case  of  newspapers  in  small  iso¬ 
lated  communities. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the 
memorandum  and  the  remarks  of  the 
officers  of  the  Empire  Press  Union, 


British  Publishers  Cite  Necessity  for  Keeping  Dominions  Fully 
Informed — -Oppose  Present  Wireless  Tolls  and  “Terminal” 
Charges — Lord  Burnham  Heads  Deputation 


of  press  messages  are  the  two  vital  fac-  ment.  It  was  believed  that  in  this  way 
tors,”  stated  the  memorandum.  “Speed  the  requirements  of  the  overseas  news- 
of  transmission  must  be  considered  in  papers  would  be  met  as  far  as  might  be 
relation  to  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  for-  possible  in  relation  to  other  exigencies 
eign  press  competitors.  Especially  within  of  the  wireless  service, 
the  British  Empire  the  British  record  Strong  representations  were  made 
and  interpretation  of  world  events  should  against  the  levying  of  “terminal  charges.” 
be  available  with  the  least  possible  de-  As  applied  to  incoming  press  messages 
lay,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  tele-  these  charges  were  reminiscent  of  the 
graphed  messages,  but  to  more  fully  de-  "stamp  duties”  formerly  payable  in  Eng- 
scriptive  matter,  special  articles  and  edi-  land  upon  all  copies  of  newspapers  sold 

torial  comment,  which  Iras  hitherto  been  and  not  unsuitably  termed  “taxes  on 

transmitted  by  steamship  mail,  but  will,  knowledge.”  At  present  the  “terminal 
it  is  hoped,  be  sent  in  the  future  largely  charge”  for  all  press  messages  received 
by  air  mail  services.  ki  Australia  whether  “ordinary”  or  “de- 

“The  cost  of  transmission  necessarily  ferred”  was  one  halfpenny  per  word; 
affects  the  volume  of  matter  telegraphed  in  South  Africa,  a  farthing;  in  India, 
and  also  the  possibility  of  misunderstand-  one  third  of  a  penny.  In  the  Tnited 
ing  resulting  from  abbreviation.  Cost  of  Kingdom  the  full  “terminal  charge”  was 
transmission  is  the  principal  factor  de-  one  penny  per  word  for  ordinary  traffic 
termining  the  amount  of  Empire  news  with  a  reduction  for  press  matter  pro- 
published  in  what  may  be  termed  the  portionate  to  the  press  rate  reduction, 
lesser  oversea  newspapers,  especially  but  this  only  applied  to  messages  ac- 
those  in  the  colonies.  By  syndication  tually  handled  by  the  Post  Office  and 
methods  even  the  lesser  newspapers  of  was  in  the  nature  of  payment  for  services 
the  Dominions  (as  in  the  United  King-  rendered. 

dom)  are  enabled  to  publish  much  more  ‘‘The  Union  desires  to  urge  upon  mem- 

than  they  could  possibly  afford  to  obtain  bers  of  the  Imperial  Conference  the  un- 

individually,  but  the  remoter  colonial  desirability,  in  the  public  interest,  of  any 
journals  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  method  of  collecting  revenue  which  defi- 
the  isolated  communities  they  serve  well  nitely  restricts  the  inflow  of  news  and 
informed  of  current  events.  Cable  rates  information.  Without  professing,  as  a 
are  such  that  these  newspapers  tend  body,  any  opinion  upon  tariff  policies, 
naturally  to  publish  a  preponderance  of  the  Union  submits  that  the  fixing  of  a 
news  from  adjacent  foreign  countries.  It  tariff  barrier  against  incoming  news,  in¬ 
is  submitted  that  the  colonial  press,  as  formation  and  ideas  from  the  outside 
distinct  from  that  of  the  great  Dominions,  world  especially  when  destined  for  pub- 
has  special  claims  for  consideration  by  lication,  can  have  nothing  whatever  to 
reason  of  the  pioneer  cliaracter  of  its  recommend  it,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
readers  and  their  susceptibility  to  for-  countries  isolated  geographically.  It  is 
eign  influences  in  the  absence  of  full  and  a  policy,  oriental  in  character,  calculated 
authoritative  British  news.”  to  add  mental  to  geographical  insularity.” 

Dealing  with  wireless  telegraphy,  the  The  situation  vyith  respect  to  press 
memorandum,  while  expressing  disap-  communications  with  India  and_  Ceylon 
pointment  that,  in  spite  of  rapid  scientific  made  the  subject  of  a  special  note, 
improvements,  this  invention  had  not  yet  The  press  of  these  countries  was  handi- 
brought  about  a  closer  union  of  thought  capped  by  high  cable  rates  and  the  tact 
between  the  scattered  communities  of  ^kat  available  lines  were  frequently 
the  Empire,  stated  the  belief  that,  soundly  monopolized  by  the  Government.  At 
organized  upon  a  comprehensive  Empire  times  the  press  was  unable  to  publish 
scale,  it  would  eventually  bring  the  Em-  promptly'  news  of  great^  public  ^import- 
pire  into  closer  communion. 

“If  the  newspaper  press  is  to  play  the 
large  part  it  might  do  in  utilizing  and, 
therefore,  in  developing,  this  new  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication,  the  essential  thing 
is  that  wireless  shall  afford  a  reasonable 
and  practical  alternative  to  submarine 
cables  for  the  transmission  of  news.  Con¬ 
ditioned  as  it  still  is  by  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  of  transmission,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  relaying  on  the  longer  distances, 
much  lower  transmission  rates  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  make  wireless  telegraphy  a  real 
competitor  or  even  auxiliary  of  the  cables 
for  the  passage  of  news  matter.  It  was 
understood  by  the  Empire  Press  Union 
that  at  the  outset  the  intention  was  to 
fix  wireless  charges  at  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  corresponding  cable 
rates.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  view 
of  the  handicaps  referred  to  above,  this 
would  prove  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
the  press  to  utilize  wireless  telegraphy 
to  any  great  extent,  and  one  may  sup¬ 
pose  the  same  to  apply  to  other  com¬ 
mercial  users.  It  now  appears  that  even 
the  two-thirds  principle  is  to  be  departed 
from,  and  that  wireless  press  messages 
betw'een  the  United  Kingdom  and  .\us- 
tralia  will  cost  more  than  two-thirds  of 


The  Man  Who  Makes 


CURRENT  NEWS  FEATURES,  INC. 

Star  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


%Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  tImes 


The  best  business  city  in  the 
United  States  is  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
according  to  Babson. 

Enid,  population  22,500,  is  one  of 
the  cities  of  Oklahoma  City’s 
official  A.  B.  C.  trading  territory. 

Every  national  statistical  organiza¬ 
tion  points  out  the  exceptional 
opportunities  now  existing  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Oklahoma  City 
market. 

Oklahoman  and  Times  advertisers 
thoroughly  cover  not  only  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  but,  as  well,  Enid,  the 
best  business  city  in  the  country, 
and  scores  of  smaller  suburban 
towns,  all  of  which  are  included  in 
the  “Excellent”  business  zone. 
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E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Detroit 


Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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DAILY 


SUNDAY 
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QUALITY  in 

The  New  York  Times 
circulation  means — 

a  newspaper  strictly  non-returnable; 

a  circulation  gained  without  prizes,  with¬ 
out  forcing,  without  dependence  on 
any  single  feature; 

a  circulation  without  pre-dated  editions, 
daily  or  Sunday; 

a  circulation  steadily  acquired  by  an  un¬ 
rivaled  news  service  appealing  only  to 
the  intelligent,  alert  citizenship; 

a  circulation  unequaled  in  buying 
power  in  the  richest  market  in  the 
world; 

readers  strong  in  confidence  in  The 
Times  carefully  censored  advertising 
columns,  responsive,  discriminating. 

The  New  York  Times  circulation  daily  and  Sunday  is  now 
at  the  highest  point  in  its  history.  Net  paid  sale  daily 
more  than  370,000  copies;  Sundays,  more  than  625,000. 

U\st  Njeittr  Jlortk 

Advertisers  who  wish  to  know  where  this  highest  quality  circulation  is  distributed  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  district  should  send  for  "A  Study  of  the  New  York  Market" — ten  pages  of 
statistics  of  the  city  and  300  suburban  towns,  population,  retail  outlets,  etc.  Address 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  The  New  York  Times. 
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INSURANCE  FIRM  USED  NEWSPAPER 
SPACE  WITH  SUCCESS  IN  DALLAS 

President  of  Southland  Company  Thought  It  Would  Not  Pay — 
Six  Months’  Trial  Convinced  Him  of  His  Error — Agents 
Gain  Recognition  and  Increased  Sales 

By  CLITUS  JONES 

Advertising  Department  ot  the  Dallas  A'ettr 


The  iollowin^e,  article  teas  submitted 
by  Mr.  Jones  for  the  .1.  L.  Shuman 
Trophy  azoarded  annually  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  XezL’spaper  Advertizing 
Executiz-es,  and  is  reprinted  from  the 
Association's  current  bulletin. 

story  of  how  the  Soutliland 
t  onipany  was  finally  sold  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  after  two  years  of 
effort  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell,  but 
in  September,  1925,  the  die  was  cast, 
and  a  few  persons  knew  that  the  year 
192()  would  witness  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  trial  in  the  life  insurance 
field.  Needless  to  say,  nothing  was 
spared  to  make  the  first  year  of  the 
infant  prodigy’s  existence  a  healthy 
one.  Preferred  ixjsitions  in  the  news- 
jtapers,  the  very  ma.ximtini  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  work  and  the  utmost  care  in  the 
preparation  of  copy,  all  helped  make 
life  insurance  advertising  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success  the  first  si.x  months 
of  its  existence. 

The  Southland  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  appropriation  was  not  large, 
totaling  only  about  $12,000.  It  was 
enough  though  to  provide  for  a  si.xty 
inch  ad  once  a  month  in  the  Sunday 
issue  of  four  metropolitan  papers  and 
smaller  ads  once  a  month  in  a  farm 
paper,  .\nother  farm  paper  has  just 
been  added  to  the  schedule  but  the 
ads  will  not  appear  until  the  crop  har¬ 
vesting  season  in  well  under  way. 

Direct  sales  of  policies  have  resulted 
from  the  campaign  already — not  many 
perhaps,  but  enough  to  cause  the  officers 
of  the  company  to  feel  that  the  appro¬ 
priation  is  justified.  One  life  insurance 
policy  for  $20,000  was  written  as  the 
direct  result  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seay, 
President  of  the  company,  in  response 
to  an  ad.  .Manj  others  have  been  written 
by  the  agents  where  only  meager  reports 
reached  the  home  office  as  to  how  the 
sale  was  actually  made. 

But  the  greatest  results  of  all  have 
necessarily  come  to  the  agents  of  the 
company.  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  was  instituted  in  the  company,  and 
the  manager  of  that  Department  was  sent 
on  an  extended  tour  to  visit  all  the  larger 
agencies,  to  explain  the  campaign  to  theni 
in  detail  and  urge  that  they  use  their 
local  papers  to  tie  up  with  the  general 


the  work  of  the  Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Company.  Southland 
-Vgents  this  year  are  spending  $25, IKK), 
or  over  double  the  amount  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  spending  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  "Tc.x.”  Bayless  Agency  at 
Houston,  Texas,  representing  the  South¬ 
land  Company,  sitends  approximately 
$5UO.OO  per  month  in  newspaper,  bill¬ 
board  and  screen  advertising. 

The  Southland  Compatiy  has  gone 
into  the  business  of  making  it  profit¬ 
able  for  their  agents  to  advertise.  The 
use  of  agency  ads  is  making  Southland 
Life  agents  the  best  known  in  their  re- 
speetive  communities.  They  are  writing 
more  business  than  they  ever  wrote 
before,  and  they  are  frankly  admitting 
that  they  never  before  dreamed  of  the 
actual  results  that  advertising  would 
bring  them.  The  trade  mark  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  (Stone  Mountain,  with  the  words 
“Southland  Life”  inscribed  behind  it) 
is  fast  becoming  known  to  nearly  all 
of  the  two  million  readers  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  in  which  the  major 
campaign  of  the  Company  appears. 
Stone  Mountain,  in  Texas,  is  becoming 
an  emblem  of  reliability  and  solidity  in 
a  life  insurance  investment,  .^nd  Stone 
Mountain  already  has  a  cash  value  to 
the  agents  because  it  is  being  properly 
merchandised  in  newspaper  advertising. 

Coincidental  w'ith  the  announcement 
of  the  Southland  campaign,  news  came 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  Oregon 
Life  Insurance  Company  was  to  run  a 
campaign  advertising  a  “'Four  Square” 
policy  in  its  territory.  The  campaign, 
while  not  as  large  as  the  Southland 
canqxiign  and  not  having  the  elaborate 
merchandising  plan  behind  it,  is  another 
indication  of  the  awakening  of  another 
company.  The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Los  .\ngeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia  also  is  doing  a  limited  amount 
of  newspaper  advertising  on  the  western 
coast,  but  it  also  lacks  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  Southland  campaign. 

In  Texas,  since  the  Southland  cam¬ 
paign  started,  two  other  life  insurance 
companies  have  caught  glimpses  of  the 
light  and  are  feeling  their  way  in  that 
direction.  These  companies  are  the 
United  Fidelity  and  the  Great  Southern, 
both  of  Dallas.  Numerous  agencies  of 
companies  represented  in  Dallas  are 


beginning  to  advertise,  particularly  the 
W.  G.  Harris  .\etna  Agency  of  Dallas, 
which  is  using  20.(HI0  lines  of  space  in 
the  Dallas  .K'ezes  during  the  present 
calendar  year. 

During  the  entire  year  of  1925,  the 
Dallas  Xezes  carried  a  total  of  15,(XXJ 
lines.  During  the  present  year,  up 
to  and  including  June  15th,-  the  same 
paper  has  carried  over  30.(X)0  lines  and 
there  is  enough  additional  lineage  in 
>ight  to  estimate  a  total  lineage  for  the 
year  of  75,000  lines — nothing  amazing 
as  yet,  but  500  per  cent  increase  is  fair- 
■y  healthy  growth  to  say  the  least. 

Contirmation  of  the  success  of  the 
advertising  campaign  of  the  Southland 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  found  in  the 
following  letter,  written  under  date  of 
June  15th  to  the  Dallas  News  by  P.  N. 
Thevenet,  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

"W’e  undertook  this  campaign  in  the 
face  of  the  opinion  prevailing  in  life 
insurance  circles  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  an  aid  to  life  insurance  sales 
was  impractical  and  the  almost  universal 
belief  that  life  insurance  advertising 
could  not  be  made  to  pay.  Our  ex¬ 
perience,  after  six  months  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  that  it  is  paying,  and  that 
it  will  always  pay,  provided  the  proper 
amount  of  agency  co-operation  is  secured. 

"To  go  into  the  details  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  we  will  state  that  our  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  this  year  has  been  appro.xi- 
mately  $12,000.  With  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture  we  have  secured,  at  the  very  least 
estimate,  $25,000  of  additional  tie-up  ad¬ 
vertising  from  our  agents.  We  have  in 
no  sense  tried  to  force  any  agent  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  We  have  merely  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  advertise  profitably. 
They  are  doing  an  increased  amount  of 
newspaper  advertising  every  month,  and 
we  feel  that  within  a  few  years  the 
Southland  Life  Insurance  agent  who  does 
not  advertise  himself  and  his  business 
will  be  a  rare  exception  and  we  anticipate 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  Company’s 
advertising. 

“The  agents  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  are  making  themselves  recognized 
in  their  respective  communities  by  their 
advertising.  Many  of  them  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  making  sales  direct¬ 
ly  as  a  result  of  the  advertising  they  .are 
doing.  Letters  are  continually  coming  to 
us  from  our  agents  telling  of  their  belief 
in  our  advertising  efforts  and  giving 
their  experiences  from  having  used  it. 
Stone  Mountain,  the  emblem  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  is  fast  becoming  known  as 
symbolical  of  reliability  in  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  investment. 

“.\nother  great  result  of  the  campaign 
has  been  the  confidence  instilled  in  otir 
agents  by  telling  the  public  in  our  ads 
of  the  real  place  of  the  life  insurance 


agent  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world. 
We  have  undertaken  to  create  in  the 
agent  that  feeling  uf  confidence  and  self 
respect,  usually  associated  with  the 
professions  and  imbue  him  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  his  calling  is  one  of  the  greatest 
on  earth.  This  thought  is  conveyed  to 
the  public  in  our  ads.” 

FRANKUN  SOCIETY  DRIVE 

A  drive  for  new  members  has  been 
starte<l  by  the  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  an  organization  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  me¬ 
mory  and  teachings  of  “Poor  Richard.” 
The  society  has  started  publication  of 
a  monthly  bulletin  as  a  medium  of  con¬ 
tact  between  members.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  luncheon  of  the  society  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  .Nstor,  New  York, 
Jan.  15.  John  Clyde  Oswald  is  presi¬ 
dent.  and  J.  Robert  Strout,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

BOSTON  CLUB’S  HOUSEWARMING 

Women  members  of  the  .\dvertising 
Club  of  Boston  will  act  as  hostesses  at 
the  official  opening  and  housewarming  of 
the  new  club  rooms.  Dec.  2.  Members  of 
the  hostess  committee  are :  Marion 
Browne,  Frances  Hansen.  Rena  Farrel, 
Fiuily  Woodward  and  Laurice  Moreland. 


F.  P.  A.  A  FATHER 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  conductor  of  the 
Conning  Tower  in  the  AVu’  York  World 
and  Mrs.  Adams  are  parents  of  a  son, 
born  Nov.  19.  Mrs.  .Adams  was  former¬ 
ly  Miss  Esther  Sayles  Root. 
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circulation  with 

Motion  Pictures! 

Bmi  hu  ihown  dozens  of  newtpapen  bow  to 
ue  motion  pictures  in  conjunction  with  local 
•vents,  fulls  big! 

Write  today 
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Automatic  hand-held  camera  for  professional 
motion  pictures.  Also  detailed  data,  cost  ot 
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Bass  Camera  Co. 
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campaign.  At  the  Agency  Convention 
at  New  Orleans  in  January,  a  speech 
was  made  by  an  advertising  man.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  agents  heard  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  life  insurance  advertising  preached 
for  the  first  time,  and  nearly  all  that 
number  promised  to  tie  up  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  manner  with  the  campaign.  To 
hold  them  to  their  promise  has  been 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


First  Ten  Months  of  1926 

Show  a  Gain  of  Nearly  a  Million  Lines 

1925  was  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News — both  in  advertising  and  circulation. 

1926  is  showing  even  greater  growth. 

Paid  advertising  published  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1926  amounted  to 

13,071,596  Lines 

a  gain  of  909,980  lines  over  the  same  period  in  1925 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 

for  October  was 

147,891 

a  gain  of  12,858  over  October,  1925 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  . 

Editor  and  Publisher 


National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Marbridge  Building  Waterman  Building  Atlantic  Building  Tribune  Tower 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 


versions  of  it,  the  Seneca  and  Chippewa, of  the  most  desperate  of  battles  in  all 
translated  into  English.  the  history  of  Indian  wars. 

Naturally,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  There  were  Highlanders  in  that  battle, 
much  of  the  so-called  “Negro”  music  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  famous 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  music  42nd,  Black  Watch  regiment.  They  had 
of  white  folk  more  or  less  made  over  their  pipers  and  in  peace  the  Indians 
and  Africanized  and  that  the  syncopated,  loved  nothing  better  than  to  listen  to 
throbbing  beat  of  jazz  rhythms  is  nothing  the  pipers  play  old  Scotch  airs.  Some 
less  than  the  pulsing  beat  of  tribal  tom-  of  them  even  followed  the  Highlanders 
toms  and  tree  drums,  an  echo  from  when  they  were  transferred  from  the 
barbaric  Africa.  He  also  points  out  Pennsylvania  forts  to  the  New  York 
that  all  barbaric  music  is  filled  with  frontier  at  Fort  Edward  and  the  Mo- 
weird  minors  and  clashing  counterpoint,  hawk  country, 
due  mainly  to  the  effect  that  savage 
musicians  when  playing  together  were 
each  chiefly  concerned  with  his  own  tune 
and  working  it  out  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  rather  than  in  harmonizing  with  Mai 
his  neighbor. 

Long  before  the  old  time  fiddlers  and 
their  dance  tunes  became  known  to  ^ 

“Tinpan  Alley”  and  the  more  aristocratic  o" 
records  of  reproducing  machines  Col.  cele 
Shoemaker  had  written  more  than  one  ^dil 
volume  about  them.  To  him  they  were  •’^n 
an  old,  if  ever  interesting  study.  He  tori 
has  known  some  of  them  intimately  and  editor  and  publisher, 
tells  in  one  of  his  books  how  Ole  Bull  _A  feature  of  the  < 
once  came  into  the  Pennsylvania  back-  given  over  to  subscr 


ALTOONA  PUBLISHER’S  HOBBY  IS  STUDY 
OF  AMERICAN  FOLK  SONGS 


H.  W.  Shoemaker  Believes  Much  of  Indian  and  Negro  Music 
Merely  Adapted  Elizabethan  Melodies — Authority 
on  Pennsylvania  History 


WHEN  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker, 

^  publisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 

Tribune  seeks  a  little  recreation  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  enjoy  a  lot  of  hard  work  gather¬ 
ing  historical  data,  folk  ballads  and 
tunes ;  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
forestry  of  Pennsylvania  both  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Governor  Pinchot’s  staff  and  as 
expert  in  this  line  of  conservation  and 
delivering  lectures  before  historical  arid 
scientific  bodies.  Occasionally  he  pub¬ 
lishes  a  monograph  like  “Gifford  Pin- 
diot,  the  Man,”  or  a  volume  givra  over 
to  historical  research,  old  trails  and 
habitations,  or  old  songs  and  ballads, 
which  convey  little  more  than  a  hint 
of  the  time  employed  to  gather  the  ma¬ 
terial,  sort  and  arrange  it. 

Col.  Shoemaker  is  still  a  young  man 
but  he  is  tremendously  energetic  and 
turns  out  a  vast  amount  of  work  both 
as  a  publisher  and  a  publicist.  He  has 
become  an  authority  on  things  pertaining 
to  the  hinterland  of  Pennsylvania,  not 
only  in  regard  to  historical  matters  but 
its  habitants.  When  Walter  Damrosch 
wrote  that  America  had  no  real  folk- 
music  because  it  had  no  “peasantry,”  Col. 

Shoemaker  laughed,  knowing  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  might  well  have 
been  regarded  as  “peasantry”  in  the  old 
country  and  that  they  were  heirs  to  the 
songs  of  the  homeland  that  their  fore¬ 
bears  loved,  just  as  the  Scotch  had  their  ... 
old  Scotch  ballads,  the  English  theirs  various  words  like: 
and  the  Irish  sang  them  all  and  French  “Oh,  come  with  me  in  my  little  canoe.” 

ballads  to  boot.  There  are  even  now  The  Chippewas  heard  it  and  they  also 

French  Huguenots,  or  their  descendants  made  a  version  of  it  which  they  sang: 
in  the  Pennsylvania  backwoods  and,  no  “Oh,  come  with  me  and  be  my  squaw.” 

doubt,  argued  Col.  Shoemaker,  they,  t(».  Nevertheless  it  was  the  old  English 

might  be  termed  peasantry  by  an  aris-  ballad,  for  all  that  and  Col.  Shoemaker 
tocrat  like  Mr.  Damrosch,  had  he  only  not  only  recognized  it  but  made  two 
known  about  them.  _ 

In  his  research  work  Col.  Shoemaker 

has  revealed  an  extraordinary  fact  that  T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T 
has  caused  all  the  savants  in  musical 

matters  to  sit  up  whenever  it  has  been  urtwm  &  nm  «  « 

brought  to  their  attention.  Col.  Shoe-  SlW  ART  ALEGKS 

maker  has  not  enlarged  upon  this  dis¬ 
covery,  merely  stated  it  as  a  fact  in  Of  Modern  Literature 
one  of  his  volumes  of  backwoods  ballads  J-Jave  Tried  To 
but  it  is  no  less  important,  from  a  musical  .,0  u 

and  ethnological  viewpoint,  for  all  that.  J^^uck  Unto  the  Jscrap  Heap 
It  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  so-called  God 

Indian  music  is  no  less  than  English  And  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  French  music  Indianized.  One  ballad 
in  particular  he  traced  from  the  Eng- 

land  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time — which  They  Need  To 

was  also  the  period  of  Beaumont  and  d  r  ’  r'  vvrvL 

Fletcher,  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jdin-  c 

son,  when  England  was  truly  “Merrie  1  he  Sort  Of 

England”  and  even  the  so-called  Moral,  Social  and  Literary, 

peasantry  could  read  and  sing  four-part  Anarchy  That  They  Write. 

music  at  sight — to  the  Indian  country 

and  the  Seneca  and  Chippewa  nations.  - 

kJ™  h“  H.,d-H,ad.d  However, 

Love”  and  went  something  after  this  Clearly 
form:  That  the  Nation, 

^ _ I  And  Human  Society, 

Cannot  Continue  Livable 
Without  the 

Inspirations  and  Restraints 


MARKS  100th  YEAR 


Col.  Shoemaker  resting  on  the  rail  of 
a  redskin  lyric 


Weekly  Comic  Strip 


In  mat  form, 

3  X  10  inches 
or  4  colnmni. 
$3  per  month. 
“fOOR  PAOOY,'* 
a  ipark  ling 
comio  atrip  by 
Knrray  K  0  r- 
man,  offered  at 
lowest  feature 
rates. 

This  cartoon  it 
now  appearing 
in  many  newt- 
papers;  terri¬ 
tory  coins 
fait. 

“  ‘Poor  Paddy' 
it  one  of  our 
heat  features, 
and  has  won 
many  readers. ” 
— H.  Abramson, 
Wmshff.  News. 


TTie  Man,  the  Newspaper  the  In¬ 
stitution, 

That  Promotes  Real  Religion, 

Is  Doing  the  Most 

For  Country  and  Humanity. 

("Better  a  fence  nt  the  top  of  the  precipice 
than  an  ambulance  at  the  bottom.’’) 
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4  BOTANIST  was  asked  the 
question,  “When  does  a 
tree  stop  growing?”  His  an¬ 
swer  was,  “When  the  sap  no 
longer  rises  to  the  top.” 

A  SUCCESSFUL  newspaper 
must  be  rooted  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  its  readers.  It 
gains  its  strength  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.  To  continue  to  grow  and 
widen  its  sphere  of  usefulness, 
it  must  draw  from  this  public 
the  sap  of  editorial  vigor,  and 
that  sap  must  rise  to  the  very 
top  of  the  editorial  structure. 
News  editors,  managing  editor, 
editor-in-chief,  and  publisher, 
all  must  be  in  intimate,  living 
contact  with  the  public  served, 
or  the  newspaper  will  not  grow 
and  will  begin  to  atrophy. 

TN  RECOGNITION  of  this  prin- 
ciple  of  nature  and  of  news- 
paperdom,  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  are  edited  not  from 
distant  offices,  but  from  the 
very  life  of  the 
communities  in 
which  they  are 
published.  P'ur- 
ther,  these  news¬ 
papers  are  edited 
by  young  men —  soupps-howard 


As  long  as  the  sap  keeps  rising 


men  who  are  drawn  from 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per  organization. 

npHAT  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons  why  these  newspapers 
have  been  growing  steadily 
since  their  founding  in  1879. 
Not  only  are  they  deeply  root¬ 
ed  in  the  confidence  of  the 


public,  but  they  are  also  contin¬ 
ually  revitalized  by  the  vigor 
of  young  men. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  families,  which  con¬ 
stitute  their  readers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 


Cleveland  (Ohio)  -  -  - 
Baltimore  (Md.)  -  -  -  - 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  -  -  - 

San  Francisco  (Calif)  -  - 
Washington  (D.  C.)  -  - 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  -  -  ■ 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  -  - 


Denver  (Colo.)  - 
Toledo  (Ohio)  -  - 
Columbus  (Ohio)  - 
Akron  (Ohio)  -  - 
Birmingham  (Ala.) 


-  Express 

-  News-Bee 

-  -  Citizen 
Times- Press 

-  -  -  Post 


Memphis  (Tenn.)  -  -  -  Press 
Houston  (Texas)  -  -  -  Press 


Youngstown  (Ohio)  -  Telegram 
Ft.  Worth  (Texas)  -  -  -  Press 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  -  News 
Evansville  (Ind.)  -  -  -  Press 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  -  -  -  News 
El  Paso  (Texas)  -  -  -  -  Post 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  -  -  -  Sun 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  -  -  -  Post 


Covington  (Ky.)  -  Kentucky  Post* 
Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  State-Tribun* 

•  Kentucky  edition  of  the  Cincinatti  Post. 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

National  Representatives 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Seattle  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  Detroit  Los  Angeles 
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MAKING  NEWS  THE  BIG  FEATURE  IS  AIM 
OF  COAST  TABLOID  EDITOR 


advertiNcr  started  by  using  classified  ads  (lioy  deal  and  that  this  noble  sport  can 
in  the  Xews,  later  going  to  three  column,  stand  on  its  own  feet.  Yet  the  pro- 
ten-incli,  and  is  now  using  iull-page  ads.  moters  are  resorting  to  some  very  cheap 
■Knuther  firm  starting  with  three  column,  forms  of  ballyhoo. 

ten-inches  is  also  a  confirmed  user  of  the  "The  cheapest,  to  my  notion,  is  that 
a-  full-page  now."  used  by  Mr.  I’yle's  league.  Mr.  Pyle’s 

The  abandoning  of  the  Sunday  issue  of  press  agent  forwards  a  photograph  of 
the  Xews  was  a  purely  protective  mea-  two  high  school  girl  cheer  leaders  who, 
sure  for  the  advertiser,  according  to  Mr.  according  to  the  caption  submitted  with 
Flo<l<l\.  He  declared  that  the  automobile  the  photograph,  ‘will  cheer  the  Yankees 
ha.'  made  the  Sunday  newspaper  obsolete,  on  to  victory.'  The  Yankees  are  Mr. 
esiKcially  in  California,  where  motoring  Pyle's  own  team. 

is  a  year-around  pleasure.  "If  professional  football  needs  no  bally- 

"There  is  no  justification  for  the  Sun-  hoo,  why  the  professional  cheer  leaders? 
day  paper,”  said  the  publisher.  "\Ve  .\nd  why  should  they  be  high  school 
mad.-  tests  in  three  typical  residential  girls?  When  the  professional  football 
ricts,  and  found  that  seven  out  of  ten  promoters  hired  a  small  cheering  section 
bungalow  homes  were  closed  for  the  day  and  distributed  feathers  for  the  boys  to 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  ,'i.x  or  wear,  their  attempts  to  establish  the  ‘col- 
•ven  in  the  evening.  The  only  possible  legiate  atmosphere’  were  merely  ridicu- 
advertiser  benefited  by  a  Sutiday  edition  Ions.  But  when  they  became  cheap  and 
is  the  real-estate  class,  as  readers  do  mean  enough  to  try  to  steal  a  little  pres- 

_ _  ’  ‘ty  buying  on  Sunday.  But  this  tige  and  respectability  from  the  high 

contended  kind  of  advertising  can  be  run  in  Sat-  schools,  they  have  gone  far  enough  to 
‘  .  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  Board  of  Mu- 

\\  bile  there  is  a  changed  news  iwilicy,  cation  and  the  Police  Department.” 

_  iulting  from  the  reorganization,  the  - - 

A  Xews  still  keeps  free  of  sensationalism.  NEW  IDEA  IN  FUND  RAISING 

The  iVcxi'  1  ork  Evening  Post  is  trying 
out  a  new  idea  in  raising  money  for  its 
r — J,”  the  annual  Christ- 
Charity  contribution  made  by  this 
Famous  novelists  are  being  ap- 
‘reporters  for  a  day”  to  write 
on  the  condition  of  old  couples  neetling 

- Albert  Payson  Ter- 

hitne  was  one  of  the  “reporters”  courting 
a  story  this  week. 


;or  a  certain  art  in  "Today  we  have  no  circulation  prob- 
declared  E.  Man-  lem.  VVe  prefer  to  let  it  grow  gradu- 
id  publisher  of  the  ally  and  at  will.” 

Eos  Angeles  II-  ^Ir.  Boddy  takes  exception  to  the  gen- 
luslnited  Daily  erally  conceded  definition  of  street  sales,  d: 

\i~ies.  "It  must  He  does  not  consider  the  place  of  mak- 
he  written  briefly,  ing  the  sale  as  the  determining  factor, 
yet  interestingly,  but  rather  what  inspires  the  purchase  of  -se’ 

Mo't  newspapers  a  paper. 

try  to  give  their  street  sale  occurs  wherever  a  glar- 

readers  a  great  ing  or  sensational  story  creates  the  desire  much  realt; 
deal  of  feature  to  read  about  that  one  story,”  contended  kind 
material  in  the  Mr.  Boddy,  in  explaining  his  views  on  nrday 
hope  this  will  get  the  subject.  “Home  circulation  is 
around  the  lack  where  the  newspaper  is  purchased  and  t-esi 
of  .serious  news  read  through  from  first  page  to  last.  A 
of  the  day.  Our  paper  purchased  in  the  residential  dis- 
point  is  to  make  trict  is  not  necessarily  a  ‘home  circula- 
the  news  itself  the  tion’  sale,  if  it  is  purchased  for  the  sen- 
hig  thing.  Where  sational  story  alone.  We  claim  that  our 
other  papers  pub-  paper  can  be  one  hundred  percent  read, 
lish  news  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  we  and  that  therefore  we  convert  street  sales 
make  news  itself,  the  feature.”  "'to  home  sales,  so  far  as  the  advertisers 

Mr  Boddv  was  appointed  to  his  pres-  are  concerned.  And  it  is  for  these  adver- 
ent  post  by 'the  board  of  directors,  fol-  tisers  that  the  distinction  m  sales  is 
lowing  the  re-organization  of  the  tabloid  made, 
publication  by  the  stockholders.  He  has  It 
a  wide  range  of  publishing  experience. 

He  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  vertising  solicitors. 

New  York  Times,  he  also  served  on  f  '  '  -  t 

other  Eastern  publications  and  was  5 
manager  of  t'.„  I?..... 

Corporation  in  Xew 
joining  t!.^  TA..., 

California  Commercial  Dige 


is.-<ues. 


McGEEHAN  RAPS  PROMOTERS  '  ^  ^  , 

_  Old  Couple  Fund, 

Star  Sports  Writer  Objects  to  Football  *tias  < 

Ballyhoo  paper  , 

,  •  omted 

W.  O.  McGeehan.  sports  editor  of  the  . .  . 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  took  a  gentle  financial  assistance 
rap  at  promoters  of  professional  foot¬ 
ball  in  his  column  “Down  the  Line"  on 
He  wrote : 

“The  promoters  of  professional  foot- 

Jways  maintain  that  there  is  a  popu-  soled  in  the  old  day's 
lar  demand  for  the  commodity  in  which  pers  were  worth  it. 


E.  M.  Boddv 


is  this  contention  of  Mr.  Boddy’s  Xov.  24. 
that  is  made  the  leading  sales  talk  by  ad-  “T!.. 

"  j.  They  stress  the  fact  ball  al 

^  _  that  the  newspaper  that  is  read  com- 

..  . . —  sales  pletely  answers  the  advertisers’  problem. 

the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  'I'Fe  gospel  of  visibility  is  also  empha- 
York.  Prior  to  s'zerl. 

the  Xews  he  was  editor  of  the  The  Illustrated  Daily  Xews,  like  all 

_  __ .  „  Z  „  St.  He  has  other  new  newspapers,  has  had  to  do 

^veral  books  to  his  credit,  though  he  much  pioneering  work.  And  in  the  classi- 
is  onlv  in  his  early  thirties.  tied,  has  it  found  its  greatest  opportunity 

“Committee  control  has  no  place  in  for  linage  growth,  within  that  depart- 
newspaper  publishing,”  stated  Mr.  Boddy,  ment,  as  well  as  the  development  of  large 
in  explaining  tliat  he.  as  publisher,  had  display  advertisers  from  original  classi- 
been  given  the  reins  of  power,  by  the  fied  advertisers. 

re-organized  company.  "It’s  like  two  or  “One  of  our  first  moves.”  said  Mr. 
three  chauffeurs  trying  to  drive  one  car.  Boddy,  “was  to  focus  the  attention  of 
They  may  each  of  them  be  competent,  our  3,500  stockholders  ’upon  the  possi- 
but  each  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  bilities  of  the  classified  advertisement, 
driving  of  a  motor  car.  Sensitive  as  an  We  asked  them  to  study  the  relation 
automobile  is  a  newspaiK-r  is  more  so.”  of  the  classified  advertisement  in  rela- 
I'or  months  prior  to  tlie  re-organiza-  tion  to  the  needs  of  the  average  family 
tion  the  circulation  and  advertising  lin-  and  to  use  our  columns  to  the  fullest 
age  had  been  falling  off.  Heroic  mea-  extent  possible.  We  urged  each  stock- 
sures  were  necessary  to  recoup  these  holder  to  contribute  at  least  three  clas- 
losses.  So  far  as  the  circulation  was  sified  ads  each  month.  It  has  been 
concerned  Mr.  Bodc^  found  the  means  an  educational  campaign  that  has  been 
within  the  organization.  highly  profitable  to  us  and  has  greatly 

“We  have  two  hundred  employes,”  benefited  the  users,  for  it  has  taught 
said  Mr.  Boddy.  “and  we  set  a  goal  of  them  how  to  economically  fulfill  their 
20  subscriptions  from  every  one  of  these,  various  wants.  Already  the  classified  has 
with  the  various  members  of  their  fami-  jumped  to  two  full  pages,  with  a  third  de¬ 
lies  helping  in  the  subscription  cam-  veloping,  and  expectations  of  six  full 
paign..  This  accounted  for  4,000  sub-  pages  of  classified  by  the  time  the  cam- 
scribers,  for  the  volunteer  subscription  paign  is  well  under  way. 
solicitors  encountered  no  difficulty  in  get-  “With  the  classified  as  a  starting  point 
ting  their  quota.  This  campaign  had  a  we  have  also  concentrated  on  logical  dis- 
fine  effect  on  the  mechanical  crew  and  play  users.  We  have  been  particularly 
business  ^apd  editorial  staff  for  it  gave  successful  with  certain  specialized  real- 
them  a  slant  on  what  the  public  thinks  estate  concerns  that  are  promoting  small 
of  the  News.  chicken  ranches  and  farms.  One  such 


Solid  circulation 
among  the  solid 
people  of  Brooklyn 
— that’s  what  the 
Standard  Union  gives. 
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Richmond,  Va. 

Has  the  Second  Lowest 
Living  Cost  of  Any  City  in  the 

United  States 

IT  COSTS  less  to  live  in  Richmond,  Va.,  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  United  States  except  Baltimore. 

This  means  that  having  to  pay  less  in  living  ex¬ 
penses — the  people  of  Richmond  have  more  to  spend 
for  luxuries. 

It  is  also  true  that  nearly  half  the  citizens  of  Rich¬ 
mond  are  gainfully  employed — and  employed  steadily. 

For  Richmond’s  enterprises  give  regular,  steady  em¬ 
ployment  to  her  citizens,  because  Richmond  is  not 
subject  to  periods  of  violent  prosperity  or  deflation. 

The  business  of  Richmond  is  not  concentrated  upon 
any  one  industry  or  group  of  products — the  enter¬ 
prises  of  Richmond  are  so  diversifled  as  to  create 
steady  employment  and  steady  prosperity. 

That  is  why  Richmond  is  an  excellent  purchasing 
market  for  your  product.  Richmond’s  citizens  have 
more  money  to  spend — because  living  conditions  are 
so  low.  And  they  have  this  money  always — because 
there  is  little  fluctuation  in  Richmond’s  prosperity. 

National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  Waterman  Bldg.,  Atlantic  Bldg.,  Tribune  Tower, 

New  York  City.  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  B.  KEOUGH,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell — Tell  Richmond  about  it  in 

Richmond 

NEWS  LEADER 

"ON  NEWS  LEADER  SQUARE” 

CoVevs  Siicfimon^  a 


Richmond,  Va. 


A  chart  prepared  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  of  the 
United  States,  and  published  in  the 
Literary  Digest  of  Decembers,  1925, 
showed  Richmond’s  living  cost  to 
be  86.3 — the  average  for  the  United 
States  being  100%. 

This  is  13.7  lower  than  the  average 
living  cost  in  the  United  States. 

Richmond  has  money  with  which 
to  buy  your  products.  .Advertise 
them  to  Richmond. 

Richmond  Is  a  Steady 
Permanent, 

N  on-Ructuating, 
Market 


I 
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CHRISTMAS  FUND  EFFICIENTLY  DIRECTED 
BUILDS  GOOD  WILL  AND  AIDS  POOR 

But  Haphazard  and  Indiscriminate  Giving  Is  of  Little  Value, 
Writer  Finds — Seattle  P-I  and  New  York  Times’  Funds 
Discussed — Latter  Raised  $260,000  Last  Year 

By  NORMAN  J.  RADDER 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University 


TS  a  newspaper  Christinas  Fund  worth 

while?  Does  it  really  help  those  who 
need  help  or  it  is  merely  a  spectacular 
good-will  stunt  that  provides  toys  and 
candy  for  the  kids? 

From  opposite  ends  of  the  continent 
— from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  the  New  York  Times — come  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions. 

More  tlian  20,000  persons  contributed 
to  the  15th  annual  Christmas  Fund  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  last  De¬ 
cember.  The  contributions  of  46  of 
these  20.0(X)  are  of  special  significance. 
These  46  contributed  because  they  them¬ 
selves  years  ago  were  up  against  it  and 
were  put  on  their  feet  by  the  fund. 
Now  that  better  times  have  come,  they 
are  showing  their  gratitude  by  helping 
others. 

One  of  these  contributors  who  was 
down  and  out  10  years  ago  sent  a  check 
for  $50  last  year.  He  is  now  the  head 
accountant  for  a  public  utility  in  Seattle. 
Another  man,  now  a  railway  engineer, 
went  to  the  Post-Intelligencer  office  in 
person.  In  fact,  most  of  the  46  go  to 
the  P.-I.  office  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  a  man  who  knows  them,  is  interested 
in  them,  and  who  for  15  years  has 
managed  the  fund  and  who  is  directly 
responsible  for  its  success.  This  is  F. 
L.  Garrison,  circulation  manager. 

It  was  Mr.  Garrison  who  in  1911  first 
suggested  the  Christmas  Fund.  He  was 
assistant  circulation  manager  tiien.  He 
didn’t  know  other  newspapers  had  ever 
done  anything  like  it.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  an  institution  that  could  circulate 
newspapers  ought  to  distribute  food  and 
clothing  for  poor  people — ought  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  between  those  who  had 
and  those  who  did  not  have.  So  it 
happens  that  for  15  years  the  P.-I.  has 
had  its  Christmas  Fund  and  for  15  years 
F.  L.  Garrison  has  directed  it. 

“Directed”  isn’t  the  right  word.  He 
lives  it.  He  is  it.  For  the  12  days 
before  Christmas,  Garrison  works  ten 
hours  a  day  and  ten  hours  a  night, 
going  over  the  mass  of  data  turned  in 
'oy  relief  associations  and  checked  by 
vei  ifiers.  While  others  know  the  cases 
by  numbers,  they  are  more  than  num- 
beis  to  him.  He  knows  all  of  them  by 
name,  he  knows  what  children  want 
Santa  Qaus  to  bring,  and  he  knows  just 
what  clothes  the  family  needs.  But 
Garri.son’s  work  can  best  be  described 
by  telling  the  story  of  the  fund. 

Three  hundred  dollars  was  raised  the 
first  year  the  fund  was  in  operation. 
Thirty  cases  were  relieved.  Last  year 
$11,000  was  contributed  and  40  tons  of 
pfts  were  distributed  among  750 
families.  Every  cent  went  for  relief 
of  distress;  the  Post-Intelligencer  pays 
all  administrative  expenses.  The  $11,000 
raised  was  actually  equivalent  to  about 
$20,000  for  toys,  groceries,  and  clothing 
are  all  bought  at  wholesale  or  less  than 
wholesale  prices.  Each  family  received 
approximately  $30  worth. 

Work  on  the  Christmas  Fund  begins 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  The  names 
of  the  families  or  individuals  in  distress 
come  in  from  city  or  country  nurses, 
from  relief  societies,  from  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau,  from  churches,  from  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Eagles  or  the  Elks, 
or  from  neighbors.  As  the  information 
about  a  case  is  received,  it  is  recorded 
as  a  special  card  which  Mr.  Garrison 
has  evolved  out  of  his  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  At  the  top  of  the  card  is  the 
name  and  the  address.  Then  follows  in¬ 
formation  about  the  number  of  children, 
how  many  boys  and  how  many  girls, 
their  ages,  whether  father  is  living  and 
working,  if  mother  is  living,  if  she  is 
working,  and  what  the  family  needs 
most.  Here  are  noted  the  toys  that  the 
children  wish  Santa  would  bring  them. 
In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  a 


space  for  the  name  of  the  verifier. 
In  the  left-hand  corner  is  a  space  for 
the  reasons  for  refusing  the  request,  if 
it  is  reported  on  unfavorably  by  the  veri¬ 
fier.  Special  information  is  put  on  the 
back  of  the  card. 

These  cards  are  filed  alphabetically, 
but  only  Mr.  Garrison  has  access  to 
them. 

“Every  case  reported  to  us  is  checkeel 
by  a  verifier,”  ^Ir.  Garrison  explains. 
“\Ve  employ  five  or  six  women  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  for  this  special  purpose. 
\  number  of  them  have  been  doing  this 
work  for  us  for  several  years  and  they 
know  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
professional  dependent  and  the  family 
that  is  really  deserving.  They  not  only 
visit  the  family,  but  also  make  inquiries 
of  the  neighbors,  of  the  grocer,  and  of 
the  butcher.  The  opinions  of  at  least 
two  people  are  always  obtained  by  the 
verifiers  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
bias  in  the  report.” 

True  to  the  traditions  of  journalism 
which  demand  that  the  individual  be 
subordinate  to  the  institution,  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  keeps  himself  out  of  all  publicity- 
in  connection  with  the  fund.  Columns 
and  columns  about  the  fund  and  the  poor 
of  Seattle  appear  in  the  P.-I.  during  the 
weeks  before  Christmas,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  Mr.  Garrison  and  probably 
only  a  few  on  the  P.-I.  know  that  since 
he  started  the  fund  15  years  ago,  Mr. 
Garrison  hasn’t  spent  a  Christmas  at 
home  with  his  family. 

But  in  the  hearth  fires  of  750  Seattle 
families  a  fire  blazes  brightly,  which, 
but  for  Mr.  Garrison,  would  not  be  there, 
and  750  Seattle  families  have  clothing 
and  food,  and  20,000  people  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  give  to 
those  who  needed. 

The  most  successful  Christmas  Fund 
in  the  East  is  that  of  the  New  York 
Times  which  will  soon  make  its  15th 
annual  appeal.  Both  the  Times  and 
P.-I.  funds  have  the  endorsement  of 
scientific  charity  workers  because  of 
these  characteristics : 

1.  Giving  is  not  indiscriminate,  but 
is  based  on  data  supplied  by  recognized 
philanthropic  agencies. 

2.  The  object  is  to  provide  permanent 
rehabilitation  instead  of  mere  temporary 
relief. 

3.  Every  effort  is  made  to  preserve 
the  anonymity  of  the  unfortunate  persons. 

Whereas  the  Post-Intelligencer  itself 
distributes  money,  food  and  clothing,  the 
Times  turns  all  funds  over  to  the 
philanthropic  agencies.  Mr.  Garrison’s 
long  experience  with  the  fund  is  assur¬ 
ance  that  this  end  of  it  is  properly  ad¬ 
ministered. 

In  order  to  assure  all  contributors  that 


Is  Science  News 
Real  News? 

Read  any  of  the  features 
sent  out  by  Science  Service, 
Inc.,  and  find  the  answer 
to  the  above  question.  We 
will  gladly  mail  you  sam¬ 
ples  on  request  and  will 
quote  you  prices  that  will 
appeal  to  your  purse 
whether  it  be  plump  or 
lean. 

For  up-to-the-minute  data  on  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  in  the 
scientific  world  write 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

21st  &  B  Sts.  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  money  reaches  those  who  need  it,  the 
Times  has  a  firm  of  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  audit  the  books  of  the  fund 
each  year.  These  accountants  also  go 
over  the  books  of  the  charity  organiza¬ 
tions  reporting  the  cases  and  prepare 
statements  on  the  disbursements  of  money 
received. 

One  strict  requirement  of  the  Times 
fund  is  that  all  contributions  shall  be 
voluntary.  No  form  of  special  solicita¬ 
tion  is  permitted,  and  the  public  is 
warned  that  all  canvassers  purporting  to 
represent  the  “Hundred  Neediest”  are 
imposters.  All  “soliciting”  is  done  by 
the  straight-forward,  unadorned,  accounts 
of  distress  printed  in  the  Times.  Early 
in  December  each  year  the  Times  de- 
cotes  four  pages  of  a  Sunday  paper  to 
i  description  of  each  of  the  one  hundred 
neediest  cases.  Offers  of  special  per¬ 
formances  and  similar  proposals  with  the 
purpose  of  pooling  have  been  made,  but 
all  have  been  declined,  according  to 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher. 

The  Times’  fund  has  grown  from 
$3,630.88  in  1912  to_  $260,347.21  in  1925. 
Contributions  in  1925  ranged  from  a  few 
coppers  to  two  checks  for  $5,000  each. 
The  prominent  and  the  obscure  were 
found  among  the  11,340  donors.  Many 
large  subscriptions  were  anonymous,  but 
small  contributors  were  in  the  majority 
and  51.4  per  cent  gave  $5  or  less. 

Regardless  of  amount,  each  contribu¬ 
tion  is  reported  in  the  Times  and  a  postal 
prd  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  money 
is  sent  to  the  donor. 

The  fact  that  the  collection  of  this 
fund  is  a  matter  of  systematic  repetition, 
and  not  the  carrying  out  of  a  sudden 
impulse,  as  suddenly  abandoned,  adds 
very  considerably  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
money  raised  as  a  means  of  real  relief. 
Due  preparations  for  its  distribution  can 
be  made  by  the  organized  charities 
through  which  it  passes  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  ;  months  instead  of  days  or  weeks 
can  be  and  are  devoted  to  the  selection 
and  study  of  the  cases  most  in  need  of 
immediate  relief,  in  full  assurance  that 
the  money  will  be  forthcoming,  for  the 
effort  never  fails;  and  a  “giving  habit” 


is  established  in  not  a  few  contributors 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  it.  The 
Times  has  pointed  out  that: 

“The  funds  could  have  been  procured 
from  one  or  more  large  givers  through 
special  personal  solicitation.  The  great 
amount  of  space  given  during  the  past 
few  weeks  to  the  publication  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  greatest  physical  need  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  city  had  a  wider  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was,  through  this  news  of  need, 
not  only  to  induce  an  intelligent  active 
sympathy,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  list 
of  givers  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  con¬ 
tinued  giving  year  after  year.  That  the 
fund  has  risen  from  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
intimates  with  what  success  this  sort  of 
education  is  progressing.” 

Another  feature  that  has  developed  in 
the  appeal  is  the  ever-increasing  practice 
of  making  the  fund  serve  as  a  memorial. 
Last  year  many  contributions  were  re¬ 
ceived  “in  memory  of’  some  loved  one. 
The  Times’  annual  appeal  for  funds  has 
become  an  established  institution  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  Both  the  public  and  the  charity 
organizations  recognize  in  it  an  element 
of  permanency.  When  the  late  Charles 
Lehman  made  his  will  he  included  in  it 
a  provision  establishing  a  trust,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  every  year  were  to  go  to 
the  Times’  Neediest. 

A  number  of  children  find  homes  and 
parents  yearly  through  the  Neediest 
cases.  Children  who  were  in  the  lists 
of  other  years  are  now  in  colleges  or 
out  in  the  world  through  the  upbringing 
that  came  to  them  from  the  hands  of 
foster  parents  found  among  Times  read¬ 
ers.  Little  ones  who  were  listed  as 
cripples  have  been  benefited  through 
operations  made  possible  by  contributors 
to  the  fund.  Boys  who  seemed  headed 
for  “the  gang”  were  turned  to  the  paths 
of  good  citizenship. 


LAURENCE  HILLS  HOME 

Laurence  Hills,  editor  of  the  Paris 
Herald,  foreign  edition  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  arrived  in  this  country 
on  the  S.  S.  De  Grasse  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks. 


What  Are  We  Going  To  Do 
With  Yon  Cartoonists? 


Two  or  three  times  now  you 
have  swung  the  old  slapstick 
at  the  cotton-raising  South. 

You  make  us  look  funny 
and  we  don’t  mind  that. 

But  you  also  make  us  look 
financially  pinched.  And 
we’re  not. 

We  want  the  cohorts  of  the 
clever  to  be  fair.  More  peo¬ 
ple  believe  a  cartoonist  or  a 
column  conductor  than  ever 
even  see  a  census  report. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  spite  of  12c.  cotton  the 
South  is  in  rather  splendid 
condition. 

The  farmers  of  Texas,  for 
instance,  are  receiving  about 
$100,000,000  more  for  their 
crops  this  year  than  last. 

A  big  increase  in  the  cotton 


yield  partly  accounts  for  this. 
Huge  increases  in  other  crop>s 
tell  the  main  story. 

That  is  Government  dope. 
We  leave  it  with  you. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

F arm  conditions  control  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  in  the  South. 
When  farmers  have  money 
everybody  has  money. 

In  Dallas,  a  great  cotton 
center,  business  is  excellent. 
.\dvertising  in  The  News  and 
The  Journal  is  breaking  rec¬ 
ords. 

Dallas  stores  are  beginning 
what  may  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  Christmas  shopping 
season  in  their  history. 

We  cordially  invite  you  all 
down  to  the  destitute  South  for 
a  good  enjoyable,  luxurious 
and  inspiring  eye-opener. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

An  Optional  Combination 
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LIBEL  BECEIPTS 


Mellon  Announces  Refunding  of 
Securities  is  Unnecessary  for 
First  Time  Since  the  War. 


DEBT  CUT  OF  $85,000,000 


Income  and  Other  Tcix  Payments 
Will  Run  Beyond  the  Earlier 
Estimates  of  Treasury. 


WASHINOTON — Government  receipts 
from  Income  taxes  and  other  sources  are 
exceeding  estimates  by  so  wide  a  margin 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  meet  all  cur¬ 
rent  expendltiires  for  the  rest  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  and  retire  approximately  $333,- 
700,000  of  the  short  term  debt  which 
matures  on  June  15  without  resort  to 
further  borrowing  this  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made  today  by 
Secretary  Mellon. 

This  means  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Government  started  Its  pro¬ 
gram  for  handling  the  public  debt  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  the  World  War  In 
1919,  there  will  be  no  quarterly  offering 
of  short  term  securities  for  refunding 
ptirposes.  It  also  Indicates  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  ordinary  expenditures  over  or¬ 
dinary  receipts  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  June  30  may  be  $400,000,000  or 
more,  and  that  public  debt  retirement 

Body  Type:  6)4  Point  Ionic  No.  5 


STCNOORAPHE^  one  familiar  with  calcula¬ 
tions.  Address  F  29.  P.  O.  Box  3443 

telephone  operator,  for  nifht  work,  on 
private  branch:  rood  pay :  steady  work' state 
are  and  experience.  P  olS.  Ledrer  Office. 

YOUNG  LADY  for  clerical  work:  rood  writer: 
state  are,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Address  '‘B-OB."  P.  O^Box  3600. 

YOUNG  LADY  for  reneral  office  work:  state 
experience  and  salary.  P  419.  Ledrer  Office. 

DESIRABLE  TRAVELING  POSITION 

will  be  vacant  Dec.  1;  acceptable  applicant 
must  be  28  to  46  years  old.  with  birn-school 
or  coUere  education;  an  unmarried  woman 
or  widow  without  incumbrance  preferred: 
pleasinr  personality  and  adaptability  essen¬ 
tial:  no  Investment  necessary;  no  experience 
required;  position  permanent,  with  advance¬ 
ment;  will  pay  rirnt  party  excellent  salary. 
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You  can  carry  your  display 
heads  in  the  two  auxiliary 
magazines  (two  fonts  of 
caps  and  figures) 


A  touch  on  the  shift-key 
changes  the  keyboard  ac¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  main 
magazines  and  you  can  set 
the  sub-head 


Lift  a  lever  and  the  other 
main  magazine  is  instandy 
brought  into  operative  po¬ 
sition  ready  to  set  the  body 
matter 


If  you  want  other  faces  for 
classified  or  display  ads,  the 
magazines  can  be  quickly 
changed  and  are  all  inter¬ 
changeable  with  other 
Linotypes 
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STARDUST 

wo  (iistinguislicrl  leaders  of  American  journalism 
put  aside  their  pens  for  the  last  time  within  the 
past  few  days,  and  public  affairs  will  be  the 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  their  voices  in  council.  The 
dates  of  their  births  were  less  than  20  years  apart,  yet 
they  represented  two  widely  divergent  epochs  in  the 
journalism  of  the  United  States.  One  does  not,  on 
casual  thought,  place  them  in  the  same  human  cate¬ 
gory,  yet  inspection  of  their  lives  and  accomplishments 
finds  many  interesting  similarities  as  well  as  contrasts 
between  Senator  Lafayette  Young,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Dcs  Moines  Capital,  and  C.  P-  J.  Mooney, 
president,  publisher,  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Itoth  had  deep  convictions  and  the  courage  to  fight 
for  them.  Mr.  Young  championed  what  became 
known  as  “the  Iowa  idea”  in  national  affairs  long 
before  the  idea  had  attached  to  itself  the  name  of  the 
state.  He  was  an  editor  who  won  his  way  to  the 
confidence  of  his  readers  after  an  old-fashioned  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  the  printer’s  case  on  a  country  weekly.  His 
interest  ran  to  every  phase  of  newspaper  publication 
and  for  a  generation  his  hands  were  on  all  the  threads 
of  public  affairs  that  ran  through  the  Capital  office. 

1  )ogmatic  he  was,  and  not  easily  tolerant  of  opinions 
out  of  line  with  his  political  philosophy,  but  the  good 
humor  that  tempered  his  rugged  sallies  made  and  kept 
for  him  many  friends  in  every  political  group.  He  was 
a  good  citizen,  able  editor  and  beloved  companion. 

Mr.  Mooney  was  first  editor  of  the  Memphis  daily 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  after  youthful  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  telegraph  operator  and  as  a  reporter  and 
executive  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  He  was  re¬ 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  in 
1908,  and  his  first  act  of  rejuvenation  w’as  to  remove 
the  paper  from  partisan  politics.  He  had  decided 
views  on  that  subject — “the  editor  in  politics  is  sure 
to  be  a  poor  editir  and  almost  certain  to  be  a  poor 
politician,”  he  declared. 

But,  without  standing  in  the  glare  of  public  office, 
this  man  became  knowm  throughout  the  craft  and  his 
philosophy  has  spread  far  into  the  present  journalistic 
circle.  He  was  an  editor  first,  second,  and  last,  and 
withal  he  w'as  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation’s  ablest 
newspaper  business  executives.  He  was  a  tower  in 
his  newspaper’s  organization,  but  he  preferred  the 
title  of  “managing  editor”  to  that  of  president  or 
publisher.  He  kept  the  hours  of  a  morning  paper 
managing  editor  and  when  death  overtook  him  was 
laying  the  plans  for  an  era  of  competitive  journalism 
in  Memphis  that  promised  to  bring  back  memories 
of  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mooney  was  a  free  spirit,  who  knew  no  com¬ 
promise.  His  best  known  achievement  was  the  de¬ 
struction  in  Tennessee  of  the  Klan  and  the  intolerance 
it  stood  for.  That  battle  took  editorial  courage  of 
high  order  and  won  for  the  paper  and  its  editor  the 
1923  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service.  But  the  editor 
declared  the  paper  had  conducted  no  campaign  against 
the  Klan — “we  printed  the  news.  We  recognized  the 
Klan  as  the  biggest  news.  We  wrote  editorials  and 
we  drew  cartoons,  but  there  was  no  bitterness.  We 
play'ed  it  as  big  news.” 

Far  greater  was  Mr.  Mooney’s  joy  in  the  success 
of  the  paper’s  campaign  for  diversification  of  crops 
in  its  circulation  sphere,  which  today  is  freed  from 
the  “prince  or  pauper”  dominion  of  King  Cotton,  for 
the  up-building  of  life  in  the  country  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rural  schools. 

His  editorial  philosophy  is  summed  up  briefly  in  an 
interview  he  gave  Editor  &  Publisher  three  years 
ago: 

"Fads!  Hobbies!  I  have  but  one  or  two.  To 
make  the  country  more  livable  and  everybody  happier. 
To  see  every  farmer  own  the  land  he  works  on  and 
every  city  dweller  the  home  he  lives  in.” 

He  was  best  known,  of  course,  in  the  craft  to  the 
members  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  had  elected 
him  to  high  office,  but  his  spirit  and  his  editorial  creed 
are  cherished  by  thousands  who  knew  him  in  life 
only  through  the  power  of  the  printed  word  he  used 
so  well. 


It’s  well  enough  to  have  the  figures  on  a 
problem,  but  statistics  are  no  substitute  for 
common  sense. 


And  above  all  these  things  put  on  charity, 
uliich  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 


FAITHFUL  TO  A  TRUST 

HE  newspaper  editor  cannot  always  escape  the 
distasteful  roles  of  dogged  detective  and  hard¬ 
hearted  policeman.  However  much  material  and 
selfish  advantage  dictate  the  employment  of  resources 
in  “useful”  channels,  the  inexorable  requirements  of 
the  profession  command  that  iniquity  in  public  office 
be  revealed  and  pursued  to  the  ci;J.  Upon  those  re¬ 
quirements  are  built  the  entire  structure  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  of  free  press,  upon  them  the 
press  has  built  the  public  confidence  that  today  brings 
it  its  due  share  of  the  national  prosperity.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  could 
have  employed  to  much  more  immediate  profit  the 
mental  energy,  the  time  and  the  funds  which  were 
expended  in  the  investigation  of  charges  that  Judge 
English,  sitting  in  the  Illinois  District  of  the  Federal 
Bench,  was  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  and  in  the 
pur.suit  of  the  fruits  of  that  investigation  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion — the  court  of  impeachment  in 
Washington,  which  the  jurist  escaped  by  resignation 
from  his  office. 

Three  years  were  consumed.  The  man  attacked  was 
of  the  newspaper’s  own  party,  an  appointee  of  a 
revered  President.  The  men  who  gathered  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  wrong-doing  were  among  the  ablest  and  most 
valuable  on  the  staff,  men  who  could  produce  reams 
of  readable  and  interesting  copy  in  the  time  they  spent 
dogging  obscure  leads  and  interviewing  recalcitrant 
politicians.  Probably  not  one  thousand  additional 
readers  were  attracted  by  the  campaign.  Not  one  line 
of  advertising  could  possibly  be  the  reward.  But  for 
three  years  the  Post-Dispatch  carried  its  fight  to  the 
highest  quarters.  It  forced  the  impeachment  action. 
It  forced  the  resignation  of  the  accused.  No  doubt 
the  partisan  politicians  of  the  nation  are  relieved  at 
the  prospect  of  no  further  disclosures,  but  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  concept  of  the  free  press  again  receives  the 
warrantee  of  performance.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  United  States  is  founded  are  safe  in  the  hands 
of  such  guardians. 


Most  interesting  address  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  national  advertisers  was  a  talk  by 
a  pyschologist  on  the  science  of  addressing  a 
sales  message  to  varied  classes  of  people.  The 
day  is  drazAng  to  an  end  when  business  men 
zAll  invest  millions  in  space  and  permit  any¬ 
body  to  do  the  writing.  * 


ENCOURAGING  NEWS 

HE  Honorable  Will  Hays  tells  us  that  the  day 
of  the  faking  moving  picture  press  agent  has 
passed.  He  has  it  within  his  power  to  bring 
about  that  result  and  peans  of  praise  will  rise  from 
every  newspaper  office  of  the  land  when  the  fact  is 
demonstrated.  The  faking  moving  picture  press  agent 
has  cooked  the  sourest  mess  that  has  ever  been  set 
before  the  .American  reading  public.  If  Fatty  .\t- 
buckle  had  not  come  along  to  remind  the  moving 
picture  industry  that  there  is  a  distinct  limit  to  what 
readers  will  stand  in  the  way  of  flaunted  vice  and 
domestic  irregularity  in  the  lives  of  public  characters, 
there  is  no  telling  to  what  depth  these  gentlemen  would 
have  gone  with  their  corrupting  imagery.  Congratula¬ 
tions!  No  longer,  we  take  it,  will  it  be  necessary 
for  a  woman  to  wave  a  packet  of  love  missives  from 
leading  monarchs  to  qualify  for  a  position  on  the 
silver  screen.  No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  for  a 
Sheik  hero  to  make  an  annual  leap  from  the  marriage 
throne  to  the  divorce  court  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
press  agent’s  greed  for  “copy.” 


I  A  L 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

^CH  year,  for  several  years,  the  Democrat  and 
L  hroniclc,  at  Rochester.  X.  Y.,  has  done  some 
specific  editorial  work  which  was  a  distinct  com¬ 
munity  contribution.  One  such  enterprise  was  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  cost  of  government,  city,  county,  state 
and  nation,  showing  the  taxpayer  where  his  dollars 
.go.  .\  later  enterprise  was  a  series  illuminating  the 
jiroblem  of  city  planning,  the  purpose  being  to  put 
every  .good  citizen  at  tvork  to  devise  improved  city 
inetiiods.  There  have  been  other  enterprises,  but  we 
are  struck  by  a  work  that  the  newspaper  has  recently 
tirought  out  in  reference  to  the  local  public  school 
system. 

Miss  Julia  M.  Traver,  the  school  editor,  has  just 
concluded  publication  in  the  paper,  and  now  in 
pamphlet  form,  of  a  series  of  articles  painstakingly 
describing  the  public  school  program.  Very  plainly, 
so  that  any  reasonably  intelligent  father  or  mother 
may  follow,  the  writer  has  tract<l  the  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school 
grades,  showing  what  the  law  requires  and  what  are 
the  aims,  purposes  and  methods  employed  in  every 
department  of  study.  Rochester  people  have  had 
opened  to  them  a  subject  vital  to  every  parent,  and 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  though  not 
often  seen  in  newspaper  print.  This  strikes  us  as 
public  service  that  means  something. 


Queen  .Marie  says  we.  as  a  people,  are  too 
practical  and  unsentimental.  Xorohere  in 
Europe  leonld  the  bulk  of  the  citizenship 
spend  time  morning  and  ezvning  to  read  from 
to  35  columns  of  testimony  eoncerning  the 
tragic  love  of  a  stupid  village  rector  and  a 
janitor’s  lady. 

DRINK  FROM  OLD  CUP 

Ol  LD  you  drink  a  cooling  glass  from  a 
fountain  of  liberty?  Consider  these  words  in 
reference  to  the  perfect  state:  “The  last  end 
of  the  state  is  not  to  dominate  men.  nor  to  restrain 
them  by  fear ;  rather  it  is  so  to  free  each  man  from 
fear  that  he  may  live  and  act  with  full  security  and 
without  injury  to  himself  or  his  neighbor.  ♦  *  ♦  It  is 
to  lead  men  to  act  by,  and  to  exercise,  free  reason; 
that  they  may  not  waste  their  strength  in  hatred,  anger 
and  guile,  nor  act  unfairly  toward  one  another.  Thus 
the  end  of  the  state  is  really  liberty.” 

Is  free  speech  desirable?  Here  is  a  refreshing  view 
of  that  matter:  “The  more  a  government  strives  to 
curtail  freedom,  the  more  obstinately  is  it  resisted; 
not  indeed  by  the  avaricious  .  .  .  but  by  those  whom 
good  education,  sound  morality,  and  virtue  have  ren¬ 
dered  more  free.  Men  in  general  are  so  constituted 
that  there  is  nothing  they  will  endure  with  so  little 
patience  as  that  views  which  they  believe  to  be  true 
should  be  counted  as  crimes  against  the  laws.  .  .  . 
L'nder  such  circumstances  they  do  not  think  it  dis¬ 
graceful,  but  most  honorable,  to  hold  the  laws  in 
abhorrence,  and  to  refrain  from  no  action  against  the 
government.  Laws  which  can  be  broken  without  any 
wrong  to  one’s  neighbor  are  counted  but  a  laughing 
stock;  and  so  far  from  such  laws  restraining  the 
appetites  and  lusts  of  mankind,  rather  heighten  them.” 

Concerning  secret  diplomacy,  here  is  another  quota¬ 
tion  :  “It  has  been  the  one  song  of  those  who  thirst 
after  absolute  power  that  the  interest  of  the  state 
requires  that  its  affairs  should  be  conducted  in  secret. 

.  .  .  But  the  more  such  arguments  disguise  them¬ 
selves  under  the  masks  of  public  welfare,  the  more 
oppressive  is  the  slavery  to  which  they  will  lead.  .  .  . 
Better  that  right  counsels  be  known  to  enemies  than 
that  the  evil  secrets  of  tyrants  should  be  concealed 
from  the  citizens.  They  who  can  treat  secretly  of  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  have  it  absolutely  under  their 
authority;  and  as  they  plot  against  the  enemy  in  time 
of  war,  so  do  they  against  the  citizens  in  time  of 
peace.” 

Nothing  new,  but  pat  enough  in  this  day.  These 
statements  were  written  by  the  Jewish  philosopher 
Spinoza,  three  centuries  ago.  in  the  garret  where  he 
starved  and  died  in  his  youth  while  writing  his  treatise 
on  democracy,  a  social  and  religious  outcast,  whose 
wisdom  is  today  the  basis  of  the  world’s  best  thought. 
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PERSONAL 

L.  L.  .-Anderson,  lormer  night  editor  of 

the  Xciv  York  Daily  Nezos  Record,  has  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

joined  the  Byron  G.  Moon  Company. 

Inc.,  New  York.  „  ,  xl. 

’KANSTOX  WILLIAMS,  secretary 


^  manager  of  the  Southern  News-  '^orld  s  senes  games  m  St.  Louis  lor  the  ef^j^or  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 

paper  Publishers’  Association,  who  has  Ri^rcka  (Ca.1.)  Humboldt  Standard,  re-  Times  -  Dispatch . 

been  in  Lynchburg,  \  a.,  recovering  from  last  week  from  an  auto  trip  to  made  chief  - 

an  operation  will  return  to  the  S.  N.  P.  Southwest.  editorial  writer, 

A.  headquarters  at  Chattanooga  about  Robert  G.  Tucker,  dramatic  editor,  was  born  in  Rich- 
Dec.  1.  Indianat^lis  Star,  has  returned  after  mond,  Va..  in 


\  B.  Jordan,  editor  and  publisher  of  spending  the  summer  and  early  fall  in  the  summer  of 

‘  X,,  ...  ..  ..  <  'o1  i  ♦y-v-  t.J-.  i  n*?/*  _ 1  _ 


the  Dillon  (S.  C.)  Weekly  Herald,  re-  <-alifornia  for  his  health. 


1876,  and  recently 


centlv  returned  from  a  trip  abroad.  .\ugust  W'oltJ,  formerly  a  reporter  on  celebrated  his 

W  illiam  M.  Hines,  editor  of  the  San  Worcester  (Mass.)  '  Telegram,  has  Mtieth  birthday. 

Francisco  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  who  has  been  "Fi"  program  manager  ot  Station  He  is  a  graduate 

visiting  in  New  York  on  business,  left  at  Spokane,  Wash.  ot  McGuires 

for  San  Francisco  this  week.  Cliff  Stratton,  legislative  correspondent  ^  ^  t  Vvh' 

Gerald  F.  Beane  has  been  appointed  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  ’  and the 

editor  and  manager  of  the  Fort  I^crce  slightly  injured  m  an  automobile  ac-  p-,;’  „£ 

(Fla.)  Ne-,i’s-Tribvne.  cident  m  Topeka  recently.  Virginil 

F.  N.  Insinger,  assistant  to  the  pub-  Trevor  L.  Christie  has  joined  the  edi-  practiced 

\is\ier  ot  ihe  Seattle  Ti>iie5,  was  the  >lan  ot  the  Lan^uig  (^Iich.)  State  in  Richmond 

speaker  at  the  recent  monthly  meeting  of  ^oitniaL  {qj-  seven  years 

.he  l.o..8vio»v.  Wash.,  Chamber  oi  Com-  HOLDING  NEW  POSTS  rlfrLf  oS'h;'; 


U  n  i  V  e  r  s  ity  of 
Virginia. 

He  pract  iced 


DoVC.t-AS  CiOHDON 


the  Longview,  Wash.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


for  seven  years  in  partnership  with 
James  E.  Cannon,  one  time  State  Sen¬ 
ator  and  now  city  attorney  of  Richmond. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

RII.  DUNLAP,  recently  business 

r»t  flip  Dnvtnti/i 


manager  of  the  Daytona  Beach  Xnc  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  i 
Journal  has  been  appointed  manager  of  Frank  Seaman  Advertising  Agency, 
the  Mico  Roto  Company.  Inc.,  publishers  Arthur  McKav  fmm  T 


1^  C.  SUTLIFF,  from  Piqua  (O.)  Gordon  ‘'drifted.’;  as  he  puts  it. 

^^•Daih  Call,  io  editorial  staff,  Marion  newspaper  business  by  “cover- 

(O  )  Star  "’H  oieaters  and  music  for  the  limes- 

,  Dispatch.  He  later  engaged  also  in  book 

Barr  Gra\,  trom  eddonal  department,  reviewing  and,  in  a  short  time,  abandoned 
A  c~a‘  iork  Herald  Tribune,  to  staff,  practice  of  law  and  devoted  his 

Frank  Seaman  Advertising  Agency.  whole  time  to  newspaper  work,  including 


the  MICO  Koto  v^ompany,  1  c.  pu  er  .Arthur  McKay,  from  Associated  Press  editorial  writing.  He  was  for  eight 
of  the  roto  section  ot  the  M  ami  Daily  c;;,,,  j'rancisco  office,  to  sporting  editor,  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police 
Ne^os.  Dunlap  was  formerly  advertising  Fureka  (Cal)  Humboldt  Times.  Commissioners  of  Richmond. 


Uilliam  ^  nart.  is  now  in  cnarge  ot  r  RALPH  WHITNEY,  circulation 
le  iiromotion  department  ot  the  New  J.  i  /-•,  n  x  Du'Patch. 

J  Daily  Mirror  "t 

S’?®""  Preston  L.  Grover  of  the  Salt' Lata  "rime  „f 


Amarillo. 


manager  of  the  News.  Pred  .-Vilen,  from  Houston  Post-Dis-  In  1917  he  went  to  Norfolk  as  editor 

H.  D.  Brauff,  business  manager  of  the  patch,  copy  desk,  to  5iih  Antonio  Evening  of  the  Xorrolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  con- 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Brauff  Nctos  staff.  tinning  there  the  work  as  dramatic  and 

are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Frances,  - -  music  critic.  In  1923  he  returned  to 

born  Nov.  18.  MARRIED  Richmond  as  editorial  writer  and  dra- 

William  F.  Hart,  is  now  in  charge  of  r  r  .\  t  ppr  WfTTTVFV  r-Jm.latir,,!  matic  and  music  critic  for  the  Times- 
the  Iiromotion  department  of  the  New  J.  c  u  j  i  ru  n  x  Dispatch.  He  became  associate  editor  in 

York  Daily  Mirror.  S' r>nor  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 

T  \  Melia  advertisinc  inanacer  of  "  to  Miss  Ma\  Madsen  recently.  Ford.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  as- 
the  Buffalo  News  and  Mrs  Melia  snent  .^*’^®ton  L.  Grover  of  the  Salt  Lake  Miciate  editor  and  chief  editorial  writer. 

a  vacadon  lasf^^Jk  in  AtlaS  CiK  F"-'’  will  continue  to  cover  professional 

a  vacation  last  yyetk  in  .Atlantic  Gitv  Louise  Rowlett,  Nov.  21.  nuisic  and  the  so-called  “hr.st  class” 

LawTence  R.  Melton,  of  the  Amarillo  gtuart  Kennedy  of  Newark,  N.  theaters. 

^ex.)  Globe-.\e,es  advertising  staff  j  ^  W  Frank  Kennedy,  - -  - 

has  resigned  to  become  Vice-president  and  •  j**  r  .ii  •  xv  i  r 

niihliritv-  fUrPctnr  nt  1  Niiirpnt  of  managing  editor  of  the  field  (Mass.)  I  nion  city  staff  and  tormer 

n.  ®  Globe,  to  Miss  Eva  citv  hall  reporter  for  the  Worcester  Tele- 

Mffdrec^. Mc.Afee  of  Boston  at  St.  Ce-  gram,  to  Miss  Katherine  Elizabeth  Mul- 
Celia’s  Church,  Boston,  Nov.  17.  lin,  formerly  in  the  bookkeeping  depart- 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  Miss  Marion  E.  Sutton,  until  recently  ment  of  the  IVorcesfcr  (Mass.)  Post, 

Rr  uAV'c  u  f  xu  ■  u,  *he  local  staff  of  the  Wilmington  Nov.  20  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Wor- 

E.  HA\S,  member  of  the  night  Evening  to  Albert  O  H.  cester. 

copy  desk  of  the  Minneapolis  Grier,  Jr.,  son  of  A.  O.  H  Grier  city  Miss  Beatrice  Dennv,  society  editor  of 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  go  editor  of  Every  Evening,  in  Wilmington,  the  Ponca  City  (Okia.)  .Vm'j,  to  W. 

to  Milwaukee.  Nov.  18.  Mr.  Grier  is  a  member  of  the  Calvin  Vance,  of  the  Marland  Oil  Com- 

Edwin  Helman,  city  editor  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Westinghouse  pany  of  Ponca  City,  last  week. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  returned  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  ^tiss  Jessie  Long,  daughter  of  Sidney 
with  his  bride  from  a  honeymoon  in  Philadelphia.  '  D.  Long,  general  manager  of  the  Wichita 

Canada.  Edwin  Olwin,  copy-reader  on  the  St.  <  Taylor  of  Kan- 

Herbert  C.  Henderson,  Sunday  editor,  jPaai  Dij/iofc/i,  to  Miss  Catherine  Erskine  City-.  Sept.  16.  The  couple  kept 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  re-  Nov.  20,  at  the  Woodland  Park  Baptist  them  wedding  secret  for  two  months, 
cently  addressed  the  faculty  forum  of  the  church.  .  Miss  Gladys  Conque^,  of  the  classi 

University  of  Oklahoma  on  ‘‘The  News-  Philip  Sponberg  of  Worcester  to  Miss  advertismg  departm^t,  Wichita 

paper  a  Result.  Not  a  Cause.”  Mabel  H.  lindahi;  a  meSer  of  the  edL  young 

T  XT  T'  1  x  ♦xv.-:..!  t  xu  TJ7  X  /  w  v  ichita  busiocss  man,  recently.  Pauline 

J.  N.  Tadlock  veteran  nevvspperman  staff  oi  tht  Worcester  (Mass.)  McCampbell,  room  mate  of  Gladys  Con- 

n  ^  ^  Worcester,  Nov.  25.  <,uest  and  also  fellow  worker  on  the 

Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Times  editorial  Noah  Z.  LaMountain  of  the  Spring-  (Continued  on  page  28) 


J.  Taylor  Robertson,  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  copy  desk,  while 
on  a  hunting  expedition  recently,  brought 
down  a  184-pound  buck  deer. 

Joseph  C.  DeWolf,  managing  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  weekly  news  review  by  radio 
through  the  Telegram-Gazette’s  broad¬ 
casting  station,  WTAG. 

Herbert  F.  McDougal,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  writer  of  the  Fairfield 
(Va.)  Dcnly  Ledger,  will  publish  in  the 
near  future  in  book  form  a  number  of  his 
editorials. 


Are  Perfectly  Content'* 


William  Moyer  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  financial  editor  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star. 


George  Osborne,  formerly  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  office  in  San  Francisco, 
is  a  member  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Times. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Portland  with  his  bride,  who 
was  Miss  Adelaide  Hannaford  Arm¬ 
strong  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Thomas  Regan  has  been  promoted 
from  the  copy-desk  to  state  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 


_  Here  is  another  reply  to  our  announcement  of  the 
reorganization  of  our  staff : 

Dear  Mr.  McNitt:  Pottsville,  Pa..  Nov.  15. 

Possibly^  the  best  answer  to  your  letter  of  Nov.  8,  regarding 
your  contemplated  reorganization,  is  that  we  are  using  more 
Central  Press  material  than  ever,  and  have  appreciated  very 
markedly  the  protection  which  you  are  giving  us  and  the  type  of 
material  you  are  selling  us. 

Our  attitude  might  well  be  illustrated  further  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  two  months  we  have  been  approached  by  half  a  dozen 
symdicates  offering  us  everything  imaginable,  to  all  of  which  our 
reply  has  been  that  we  are  perfectly  content  with  the  Central 
Press  service. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  H.  Zerbey,  Jr. 

We  have  received  a  stack  of  letters  like  the  above. 
We  could  quote  from  them  for  a  year  or  two. 


Central  ^sisioctatton 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Central  Press  Bldg., 
Cleveland 


H.  A.  McNitt 
Editor  and  Manager 
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MILDRED 

BARBOUR 


Get  and  Hold 
Readers 
Her  Lxalest  Is 


HEARTS’ 

HAVEN 


A  Tale  of  the  Conflict 
Between  Impulsive  Love  and 
Duty 

72  Instalments,  Each  with  a 
Dramatic  Climax 
and  Each  Superbly  Illustrated 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley, 
General  Manager  Associate 


150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
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Beacon  classified  staff,  to  Morris  Lloyd 
of  Wichita. 

James  Votava,  cashier  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  to  Miss  Helen 
Velk  recently. 

James  D.  Bolger  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
atid  Examiner  staff,  to  Miss  Mildred  C. 
Bloom. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

lyTURRAY  SAUNDERS  has  become 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
office  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He 
formerly  was  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works,  and 
prior  to  that  was  in  the  production  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Agency. 

Lindenstein-Kimball,  Inc.,  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  national  advertising 
representatives  for  the  Charleroi  (Pa.) 
Mail. 

J.  H.  McMurtrie  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special 
Agency  left  on  Nov.  26  for  a  business 
trip  to  Pacific  Coast. 

Allen  Klapp  Company  has  leased  ap¬ 
proximately  700  square  feet  of  space  in 
the  new  French  Building,  at  Fifth  avenue 
and  45th  street,  for  the  New  York  offices. 
It  will  occupy  the  new  space  on  April  10, 
1927. 

G.  Logan  Payne  Company  has  taken 
over  the  representation  of  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Tribune. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

CT.  CLOUD  (Minn.)  DAILY  TIMES. 
^  112-page  Achievement  edition,  Nov.  8. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Riviera,  Progress  edition, 
Nov.  12. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News,  Radio 
supplement,  Nov.  19. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript,  special  sec¬ 
tion  on  “The  Carolinas”  in  pictures  and 
story,  featuring  western  North  Carolina, 
Nov.  13. 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can,  a  “New  Home  ^ition”  marking  the 
opening  of  the  new  home  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American,  Oct.  24. 

Winter  set  (la.)  Madisonian,  34-page 
edition  Nov.  5,  celebrating  the  70th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  paper. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

EUREKA  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Weekly 
Tribune  has  purchased  the  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Americanizer,  an  Italian  language 
newspaper.  James  E.  Bliven  is  owner 
and  editor  of  the  merged  papers. 
Laurence  Beal  is  assistant  editor. 

Charles  J.  Twomey  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  staff  has  purchased  the  Osage 
(la.)  News  from  H.  M.  Guy,  who  has 
published  the  paper  the  last  10  years. 
Mr.  Guy  plans  to  move  to  California 
where  he  expects  to  re-engage  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Former  Congressman  Allen  F.  Moore 
has  acquired  majority  stock  in  the 
Monticello  (Ill.)  Platt  County  Repub¬ 
lican  from  C.  A.  Tatman,  who  had  been 
interested  in  the  paper  many  years.  Mr. 
Tatman,  who  is  approaching  his  90th 
year  was  a  close  friend  and  associate  of 
the  late  “Uncle  Joe”  Cannon. 

A.  T.  Kyle  of  Defiance,  O..  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  half  interest  in  the  Somerset, 
(O.)  Press,  which  will  now  be  operated 
under  the  name  of  Mortal  &  Kyle.  Mrs. 
Kyle  will  assist  in  editing  the  paper. 

Mack  Stanton,  owner  of  the  Anthony 
(Kan.)  Republican-Bulletin,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  S.  C.  Timmons,  Cherokee,  Okla., 
who  takes  charge  Dec.  1. 

Harry  Hult  has  purchased  the  Garfield 
(Wash.)  Enterprise  from  J.  K.  Bu¬ 
chanan. 

Garland  Buck,  having  leased  the  Sin- 
ton  (Tex.)  Safeguard  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Ma¬ 
lone  of  Beeville,  is  returned  to  Alice, 
Tex.,  to  take  charge  of  his  Alice  Echo. 
Thurston  May,  formerly  of  Houston,  will 
edit  the  Safeguard. 

•PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JE.  SHARKEY  sailed  this  week  from 
•  New  York  to  return  to  the  Geneva 


office  of  the  Associated  Press,  following  a 
a  short  vacation  spent  in  this  country.  f 
W.  H.  Mobley  has  been  appointed  As-  • 
sociated  Press  correspondent  at  Orlando,  ‘ 
Fla.  r 

E.  M.  Shunk  has  been  made  Madison,  ^ 
Wis.,  correspondent,  and  Donald  C. 
Holies  Milwaukee  correspondent  of  the  ! 
.Associated  Press.  * 

L.  A.  Brophy,  mail  editor  for  the  As-  ^ 
.sociated  Press  at  Columbus,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mail  editor  of  the  Central  Divi-  ‘ 
sion  of  the  Associated  Press,  with  head-  ‘ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  j 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ; 

"VEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COM- 
'  MERCE  recently  added  ten  Inter-  * 
types  to  its  composing  room  equipment. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  still  has  in  : 
operation  the  first  Intertype  ever  built.  ’ 
This  machine  was  installed  in  1913.  ' 

New  Ludlow s  have  been  recently  in-  ' 
stalled  by  the  following  newspapers:  ' 
Chicago  Tribune,  two  machines;  Cin-  J 
cinnati  Post,  two  machines ;  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  two  machines;  La  Salle 
(111.)  Post-Tribune,  one  mzchine;  Haver¬ 
hill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  one  machine;  Port- 
land  (Ore.)  News,  one  machine;  Chi¬ 
cago  Calumet  Index,  one  machine; 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  two  ma¬ 
chines;  Indianapolis  Star,  two  machines; 
and  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  three  ma¬ 
chines. 

Mt.  Vemon  (Ill.)  Herald  has  added 
three  new  Intertypes. 

Winslow  (Ariz.)  Mail,  owned  by  Gir- 
agi  Bros.,  has  moved  into  its  new  3- 
story  plant. 

New’  York  Telegraph  has  adopted  the 
Ludlow  system  of  composition. 

.\  superspeed  octuple  press  was  ship¬ 
ped  recently  from  the  Dunellen  Works 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  the  Auckland 
(N.  Z.)  Sun. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  OF  BOSTON,  Mass., 
composed  of  all  the  press  photographers 
on  all  the  Boston  papers,  met  at  the  Hotel 
Avery  last  week  for  its  first  meeting  of 
the  season.  Following  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  Franklin  Jordan  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  “(imposition — 
As  Applied  to  Newspaper  Photography.” 
Following  this  address  Alton  M.  Black- 
ington,  staff  photographer  for  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  gave  another  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  “Close-ups  of 
(Talyin  Coolidge.”  Officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are:  A.  Jones,  president;  James 
Callahan,  vice-president ;  Morris  Fin- 
berg,  treasurer ;  and  George  Woodruff 
secretary. 

New  England  Women’s  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  celebrated  its  41st  birthday  at 
their  meeting  held  last  week  at  the  Hotel 
Victoria  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Nora  Johnson 
Barbour,  president,  presided. 

Sam  Green,  former  secretary  of  the 
Southern  California  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  widely  known  among 
southern  California  newspaper  men,  is 
now  the  head  of  a  new  bank  opened  at 
Inglewood,  Cal. 

Daniel  MacKay,  specialty  advertising 
manager  for  the  Moxie  Company,  was  a 
speaker  Nov.  17  before  the  Worcester 
Advertising  (Tlub.  He  described  at 
length  the  various  campaigns,  including 
liberal  newspaper  advertising,  which  his 
firm  has  found  successful. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  the  Thumb 
district  of  Michigan,  composing  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Tri-County  Press  Club,  dis¬ 
cussed  business  affecting  the  organization 
and  elected  officers  at  a  recent  meeting 
at  Cass  City,  Mich.  James  Gallery  of 
the  Caro  Advertiser  was  named  presi¬ 
dent;  Carl  Meisner,  Harbor  Beach,  vice- 
president;  C.  E.  Gillard,  Brown  City, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  composed  of  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  press  in  that  state,  will  be 
held  jointly  in  Port  Arthur,  Orange  and 
Beaumont,  Dec.  9,  10  and  11. 

Texas  Managing  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  San  Antonio,  Dec.  5 


and  6.  The  president  of  the  association 
for  several  years  has  been  A.  L.  Perkins, 
managing  editor  of  the  Galveston  Tri¬ 
bune  until  its  sale  to  the  Galveston  News 
recently.  E.  B.  Doran,  Dallas  News,  is 
secretary. 

The  editors  of  .\labama  want  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the  fellow  editors 
in  Georgia  and  make  a  trip  to  New  York. 
F.  W.  Stanley,  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(Ala.)  Advocate  and  president  of  the 
.\labam.a  Press  Association  and  Hor¬ 
ace  Hall  editor  of  the  Dothan  Eagle, 
secretary  of  the  Association  recently 
made  arrangements  with  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Company  for  a  steamer  out  of 
Savannah  in  April  for  a  trip  to  New 
York  and  return.  They  will  spend  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  New  York. 

Oklahoma  News  Writers,  will  meet 
at  Tulsa  Jan.  16,  when  plans  for  a  state¬ 
wide  publicity  tour  will  be  discussed.  The 
organization  is  composed  of  newspaper 
men  with  more  than  a  year’s  residence 
in  the  state  as  a  writer,  press  association 
representatives  and  publicity  representa¬ 
tives.  Public  utilities  here  will  entertain 
the  visitors.  Harry  Straud,  of  Shawnee 
is  president;  Lauren  Clegg,  Oklahoma 
City,  vice-president  and  R.  W.  Holmes, 
Pawhuska,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Northeast  Missouri  Press 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Joseph,  Jan.  14-15.  Clarence  E. 
Watkins,  of  Chillicothe,  is  president. 

SCHOOLS 

\  HOME  course  in  industrial  or  agri- 
cultural  journalism  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  industrial  journalism  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Kansas  State  .Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Mrs.  Marcia  Hall  is  in 
charge. 

Ohio  College  Newspaper  Association 
will  hold  its  semi-annual  meeting  Dec.  3-4, 
at  Ohio  University,  Athens. 

Bowdre  Phinizy  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Augitsta  (Ga.)  Herald  and  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald  has  given  $50  to  the  University  of 
Georgia  at  Athens  to  be  used  in  awards 
to  school  newspapers  and  periodicals. 


FLASHES 


Question  arises  nowadays  whether  the 
underworld  hasn’t  got  on  top. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

In  every  community  there  are  some 
people  like  the  farmer’s  horse  which,  al¬ 
though  not  exactly  lazy,  was  taken  to 
stopping  frequently  lest  he  fail  to  hear  his 
driver  say  whoa. — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Fame  is  much  like  radio.  The  more 
the  volume,  the  more  the  static. — Edmon¬ 
ton  Bulletin. 

The  world  is  being  consolidated.  Not 
long  ago  one  crowd  would  prey  and  the 
other  pray.  Now  the  same  crowd  does 
both. — Vancouver  Sun. 

The  accordion  is  100  years  old,  which 
probably  explains  why  it  is  so  wrinkled. — 
James  J.  Montague,  New  York  Herald- 
T  ribune. 

The  adjective  in  “cheap  politics”  doesn’t 
refer  to  what  it  costs  the  taxpayer. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

It  cost  Senator  McKinley  $350,000  to 
lose  the  Illinois  primary.  He  ought  to  be 
thankful  he  doesn’t  live  in  Pennsylvania. 
— Hotwlulu  Star-Bulletin. 

If  they  ever  really  find  Aimee’s  prison 
shack,  Henry  Ford  may  buy  it  to  add  to 
his  collection  of  historical  landmarks. — 
Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 

Trial:  A  legal  process  by  which  the 
good  name  of  a  criminal  is  cleared. — 
Vancouver  Sun. 

Very  soon  now  the  football  stars  will 
be  put  up  in  plaster  casts  for  the  winter. 
— J.  J.  Montague  in  New  York  Herald 
T  ribune. 
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Another  one!  The  Knoxville 
News,  a  Scripps- Howard 
newspaper,  has  pnrehased 
the  Knoxville  Sentinel, 
effective  Novemher  22,1926. 

The  consolidated  newspaper 
is  “The  Knoxville  News  and 
Sentinel.”  A  minimnm  of 
35,000  circnlation  is  gnar- 
anteed.  New  flat  rate  is  10 
cents  a  line  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  applying  to  all  contracts 
received  on  or  after  Novem¬ 
her  22, 1926. 


'Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  250  Park  Ayenue,  New  York 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

1 

WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Tampa  Tribune  Road  Men  Put  on  Strictly  Commission  Basis — Code  of 

1 

Ford  Dealers  Demanding  Newspaper  Space — Unique  Copy  Used  in  33 

Ethics  Drafted  for  Circulation  Men — Free  Service  Builds 

■ 

Dailies  to  Sell  Starr  Skates — Loomis  Joins 

Up  Subscription  Lists 

1 

Grizzard  System 

DO  AD  men  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib- 
line  are  now  working  on  a  strictly 
commission  basis,  according  to  Don  k. 
Davis,  circulation  director,  who  informed 
Kditor  &  PuHLiSHER  this  week  that  al- 
though  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
a  short  time,  it  is  proving  entirely  .satis¬ 
factory,  He  explained  the  system  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"Our  territory  was  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  and  a  road  man  appointed  district 
manager  of  each  district.  Oct.  1,  ligures 
were  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  year  round 
circulation  average  in  the  district.  The 
revenue  the  paper  should  receive  from  the 
district  from  agents  and  carriers,  based 
on  the  Oct.  1  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  and  at  rates  prevailing  at  that  time 
was  the  basis  for  figuring  the  road  men’s 
commission,  after,  of  course,  considering 
the  type  of  circulation,  number  of  agents 
and  distance  comprising  the  territory. 

"Practically  all  our  agents  and  dealers 
accounts  are  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  road 
men’s  commission  is  10  per  cent  of  all 
collections  coming  from  agents  in  their 
district.  If  the  revenue  from  an  agent 
amounts  to  $1,000  a  week,  from  a  district 
(on  a  100  per  cent  collection),  the  road 
man’s  commission  is  10  per  cent.  He 
makes  $100  a  week,  and  after  allowing 
him  for  reasonable  loss,  the  upkeep  of  his 
automobile,  hotel  and  traveling  expenses, 
he  still  has  left  for  his  compensation  as 
much  or  more  than  his  salary  would  have 
been,  with  his  earning  power  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  entirely  up  to  him. 

"Some  of  our  men  are  making  more 
money  and  some  are  making  less  than 
under  the  salary  plan,  but  those  who  are 
producing  are  the  ones  who  are  getting 
the  money.  The  men  seem  to  work  with 
more  pride  and  interest.  They  work  as  if 
the  business  was  their  own,  they  are  more 
careful  in  the  selection  of  agents  and  the 
kind  of  bonds  secured  from  each  agent, 
they  see  that  the  accounts  are  paid  in  full 
each  week  and  credits,  for  one  thing  and 
another,  are  almost  eliminated  and  the 
men  are  not  overlooking  opportunities  to 
put  across  an  increase.  They  realize  that 
if  circulation  slumps  and  collections  drag, 
they  must  suffer,  while  if  circulation  and 
collections  are  progressive,  they  prosper. 
The  solicitors  are  still  working  on  a  sal¬ 
ary  liasis,  but  we  are  working  out  a  plan, 
whereby,  they  too,  will  be  placed  on  a 
strictly  commission  basis.” 


J.  R.  Marks,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Ashefille  (X.  C.)  Citicen,  has  drafted 
the  following  code  of  ethics  for  the  Caro- 
linas  Circulation  Managers  Association: 

Realizing  the  many  opportunities  af¬ 
forded  circulators  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
public,  helpful  to  subordinates  and  of 
value  to  superiors,  these  basic  principles 
are  recorded : 

1.  Purpose.  1.  The  profession  is  not 
so  much  for  monetary  gain,  as  for  the 
opportunity  to  live  a  life  of  service. 

2.  Publishers  are  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  high  type  circulation  that 
will  not  only  include  all  classes,  but  meet 
the  demands  of  an  exacting  advertising 
clientele. 

3.  Increased  circulation  is  the  natural 
aim.  Inducements  for  .subordinates  to 
exert  extra  efforts  will  inspire  in  them 
initiative,  energy  and  ambition  to  reach 
stated  goals. 

II.  Compensation.  1.  Without  fair  re¬ 
muneration  no  enterprise  can  exist.  The 
circulator  requires  his  just  due  from  em¬ 
ployers. 

2.  Circulation  without  remuneration 
from  subscribers  is  false  and  of  little 
value  to  advertisers. 

3.  'Maintenance  of  rates  as  well  as  col¬ 
lection  of  accounts  promptly  will  create 
greater  prestige  for  the  publication. 

III.  Patrons.  1.  Readers  should  re¬ 
ceive  through  the  circulator  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  a  newspaper  that  is  clean,  whole¬ 
some  reading  matter  for  every  member 
of  the  household. 


2.  To  that  end  suggestions,  prompted 
by  tile  highest  motives,  should  be  made 
to  those  who  actually  create  the  news¬ 
paper. 

IV.  Salesnumsliip.  1.  Merits  of  the 
publication  arc  the  greatest  assets  for  in¬ 
creasing  circulation,  rather  than  the  de¬ 
merits  of  any  competitive  newspaper. 

2.  The  publication  placed  in  the  homes, 
because  ol  its  own  merits,  is  bound  to 
continue  its  daily  visits  longer  than  if 
placed  there  through  force  methiKls. 

V.  Competition.  1.  Competitive  fields 
afford  opportunity  for  initiative,  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind  and  creation  of  character. 
.Monopoly  tends  ttiward  stagnation;  com¬ 
petition  toward  progress. 

2.  Competitors  are  entitled  to  the  same 
fair  treatment  in  methods  employed  for 
increasing  circulation,  that  one  would  pre¬ 
fer  he  accorded  by  that  competitor. 

,1.  (.'ountenance  of  under-hand  methods 
by  subordinates,  such  as  the  taking  of  any 
unfair  advantage  of  competitors,  and  the 
drafting  of  employees,  is  indicative  of  an 
unwh  ilesome  tolerance  that  bespeaks  a 
frail  foundation,  breeds  disrespect  and  re¬ 
flects  discredit  on  associates. 

VI.  Promotion.  1.  Thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  the  natural  field  is  a  forerunner  to 
expansion  into  distant  fields,  but  the  latter 
should  be  left  to  the  logical  servitors  un¬ 
til  full  service  is  being  rendered  at  home. 

2.  Rebates  or  bonuses  to  agents,  deal¬ 
ers,  carriers,  and  subscribers,  when  given 
for  the  purpose  of  falsely  swelling  circu¬ 
lation.  signify  weakness. 

3.  He,  who  is  incapable  of  accepting 
defeat  gracefully,  is  unworthy  of  success ; 
and  would  gloat  over  victory,  discrediting 
his  superiors,  associates  and  friends. 

VH.  Obedience.  1.  Compliance,  will¬ 
ingly,  not  only  with  the  letter,  but  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  spirit  that  prompted  the 
adoption  of  various  regulations  by  the 
postal  authorities,  as  well  as  those  rules 
now  in  effect  by  leading  circulation  audi¬ 
tors,  will  inspire  greater  confidence  from 
patrons  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  circula¬ 
tion. 

VIII.  Ideals.  1.  Development  of  char¬ 
acter  among  minor  employees,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  genuine  service. 

2.  Each  act  that  is  conducive  to  the 
creation  of  higher  ideals,  is  but  the  grasp¬ 
ing  of  an  opportunity  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  tbe  Master. 

Fulfill  all  duties  to  superiors,  obligations 
to  readers,  and  labor  for  the  advancement 
of  worthy  subordinates,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Golden  Rule, 
thus  glorifying  God  through  greater 
service  to  humanitv. 


)RD  dealers  are  demanding  newspa 
per  advertising,  George  \\ .  Cushing, 
secretary  of  McKinney,  Marsh  &  Cush¬ 
ing.  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising  agency  di¬ 
recting  tile  Ford  account,  informed  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pi  BLiSHER  this  week. 

McKinney,  Marsh  &  Cushing,  as  an¬ 
nounced  recently  in  this  department,  pre- 
jxired  a  scries  of  advertisements  to  he 
placed  by  Ford  dealers  in  their  local 
newspajK-rs. 

"We  are  now  bringing  out  a  second 
series,"  Mr.  Cushing  said.  "We  have 
received  orders  from  dealers  in  39  states, 
indicating  that  Ford  dealers  do  want 
newspaper  advertising.” 


The  Starr  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  of  Dartmouth,  Xova  Scotia,  is 
placing  unusual  advertising  copy  on  the 
sports  pages  of  33  Canadian  dailies,  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  Starr  skates.  The 
copy,  prepared  by  Wallace  .\dvertising, 
Limited,  Halifax,  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  miniature  newspaper,  the  masthead 
of  which  is  changed  to  conform  with 
that  of  the  newspaper  publishing  the 
campaign,  such  as  the  Halifa.v  Starr,  the 
Toronto  .Starr,  the  I'ancoitrer  Starr, 
etc.  Starr  skates,  the  manufacturer  has 
announced,  have  had  their  largest  sales 
this  vear. 


the  headquarters  of  the  Wisconsin  Can- 
ners  .Association,  which  is  planning  an 
advertising  campaign  on  canned  peas  to 
go  e.xclusively  to  newspapers. 

Frank  P.  Loomis,  for  many  years  in¬ 
surance  editor  of  the  Chicago  Ez’ening 
Post  and  lately  in  charge  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  advertising  department  of  .Albert 
I'rank  &  Company,  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  Grizzard  System  of  America. 

Mr.  Loomis  will  he  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  will  also  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  placing  and  handling 
of  large  insurance  estates  under  the 
monthly  budget  plan  developed  by  the 
Grizzard  System  and  the  trust  estate 
Ijlan.  Tlie  Grizzard  System  operates  ot- 
lices  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
Columbus. 

N.  E.  A.  COMMITTEE  NAMED 


Part  of  the  $.100,000  raised  hy  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Co-operative  Prune  .Association 
for  an  advertising  campaign  will  go  to 
tlie  newspapers  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Company,  which  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  business. 


The  Rower  City  Canning  Company, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  has  been  designated  as 


Five  Men  Appointed  to  Prepare  for 
1927  Omaha  Convention 

Personnel  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Editorial  .Association 
1927  convention  organization  which  was 
formed  Oct.  4  has  been  announced  by  (Die 
Buck,  secretary  and  field  manager  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  .Association  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  convention  organization. 

This  committee  includes:  S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  Lincoln,  former  governor  of 
Nebraska. 

.  .A.^  Brown.  Friend,  Neb.,  president 
of  the  Nebraska  Press  .Association. 

E.  P.  Tucker,  .Ames.  la.,  field  manager 
of  the  Iowa  Press  .Association. 

J._  S.  Smith,  Belle  Fourche,  S.  D., 
president,  Black  Hills  Press  Association. 

John  L.  Kennedy,  (Dmaha. 


The  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plcun  Dealer  has 
discovered  that  for  every  bit  of  free  serv¬ 
ice  it  gives  the  public  it  is  returned  in 
good  will  and  increased  circulation.  It 
recently  installed  in  front  of  its  office  a 
set  of  free  scales  and  an  average  of  850 
persons  a  day  stop  and  get  on  these  scales 
and  in  a  town  of  less  than  10,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  Plain  Dealer  also  gives  correct 
Western  Union  time  on  phone  calls  at  an 
average  of  150  a  day. 

Bulletins  are  posted  in  its  windows 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  11  at 
night  and  a  count  has  shown  that  nearly 
L(XX)  persons  stop  and  read  these  during 
that  time. 


The  Chicago  Herald  and  E.vaminer  is 
about  to  begin  an  unusual  entertainment 
for  children  in  broadcasting  the  comic 
characters  as  they  are  represented  in  that 
supplement  of  the  paper  each  Sunday. 
The  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  station  at 
Mooseheart.  Ill.,  station  WJJD  is  being 
used  for  the  innovation  which  includes 
comments  on  the  lb  comics  in  the  supple¬ 
ment. 


Let 

Kango 

Help 

A  toy  that  talks 
business  in  terms 
of  circulation ! 


Ye  Editors  and  Managers  recall  that  among  all  the  gifts  that  the 
wealthy  Uncle  Bim  in  far-off  Australia  gave  to  his  nephew,  Chester 
Gump,  the  boy  loved  best  his  gift  of  a  Kangaroo. 

(Zhester  has  voiced  the  preference  of  a  multitude  of  children  in  your 
territory ! 

A  small  investment  for  you. 

A  joy  to  hundreds  of  children. 

An  increase  of  thousands  in  your  list 
of  subscribers. 

A  line  from  you  will  bring  an  experienced  newspaper  representative 
to  your  office  with  campaign  details  and  a  model  Kangaroo  with  Baby 
in  pouch  like  the  illustration  above. 

Results  talk!  We  can  produce  them! 

The  Narel  Toy  Producing  Company 

122  FiftK  Avenue  New  York 
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GftAPHlC  CHABT  Of  CUM18KTS 


('.RAPtlK  0«ARI  GONlfcNtS 


WHY  Has  Intertype  Been  So  Successful? 


OU  KNOW  that  Intertype  has  ah 
ways  enjoyed  strong  competition. 
Hasn’t  it  occurred  to  you  that  this 
machine  must  have  something  that 
appeals  strongly  to  publishers  and 
printers  who  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  ? 
Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  very  much  to  your 
advantage  to  find  out  w^y  so  many  thousands 
have  chosen  Intertype? 

We  cannot  tell  you  the  story  here,  but  the 


pictures  above  may  give  you  an  inkling  of  it. 
Each  of  those  thirty^eight  arrows  points  to 
some  feature  of  the  Intertype  which  helps  to 
make  the  machine  more  profitable  to  users — 
faster^  more  dependable,,  less  expensive  to 


maintat?!. 


The  value  of  these  improvements  has  been 
proved  by  the  Intertype  record  of  repeat  order 
sales — a  record  seldom  if  ever  equalled  by  any 
manufacturer  in  the  printing  machinery  field. 


The  above  picture  is  from  a  booklet  Pro  fit- Making  Intertype  Features.  ” 
It  tells  a  story,,  mostly  in  pictures,,  which  will  interest  you.  Send  for  it. 


Standardized 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  1440  Broadway,  New  York;  80  Federal  Street,  BOSTON;  130  North  Franklin  Street, 
Chicago;  McCall  Building,  Memphis;  560  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco;  1240  South  Main  Street,  Lx)s  Angeles.  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Company,  TORONTO.  Intertype  Limited,  London,  England. 


O 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 

1 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

Mis*  Allene  Sumner  Is  Ohio  Prize  Winner — Changes  on  Worcester 
Post’s  Staff — Miss  DeBoth  Conducts  Boston 

Cooking  School 

Sayres  Named  Vice-President  of  Grant  &  Wadsworth  Agency — Milton 
and  Ring  Join  Brinkerhoff,  Inc. — Agencies  Form  Athletic 
Association  in  New  York 

^NE  of  the  prize  winners  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Association  was  Miss  Al- 
lene  Sumner,  a 
star  on  the  report- 
jrial  staff  of  NEA 
Service,  Inc.  Miss 
Sumner  was 
awarded  $100^  for 
various  “best 
stories’’  and  would 
have  won  more, 
it  was  announced, 
except  that  she 
was  barred  from 
entering  the  “best 
news  story’’  divi¬ 
sion,  because  she 
won  it  last  year. 

Miss  Sumner 
has  been  with 
NEA  Service  for  about  a  year,  coming 
from  the  Clcr>eland  Press.  She  writes  a 
daily  column  for  several  hundred  newspa¬ 
pers  called  “Woman’s  Day,”  but  insists  that 
she  wants  to  be  called  a  reporter  rather 
than  a  feature  writer. 

Recently  Miss  Sumner  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  week  getting  through  the 
Quebec  wilderness  in  order  to  interview 
Mrs.  Anne  Stillman  on  the  engagement 
of  Bud  Stillman  to  Lena  Wilson,  back- 
woods  girl.  The  interview  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  NEA  clients  as  a  series  of  three 
articles.  What  is  not  generally  known 
is  that  Miss  Sumner,  getting  through  the 
wilderness  in  a  decrepit  flivver,  had  to 
undergo  some  48  hours  of  hardship  and 
discomfort  that  might  have  discouraged 
any  reporter,  even  a  hard-boiled  man. 

She  followed  up  her  Stillman  case 
series  with  an  analytical  story  of  the 
Toledo  “slugger,”  attacking  this  unusual 
case  from  a  new  angle  by  obtaining  a 
psychiatrist’s  opinion  of  the  Ohio  city’s 
unknown  murderer. 


Miss  Marion  Saunders  and  Miss  Si^e 
Soderquist  have  joined  the  bookkeeping 
and  city  staffs  respectively  of  the  IV c^- 
cester  (Mass.)  Post,  replacing  Miss 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Mullin  and  Miss 
Mabel  H.  Lindahl,  both  of  whom  have 
resigned  to  be  married.  Mrs.  Martha 
Hanson  Harding  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  same  newspaper  to  write  Swedish 
news,  succeeding  Herbert  G.  Olsen,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  city  staff  assignments. 


Mrs.  Anna  Kinney  Jones  is  now  editing 
the  Retailer  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  Evening  Neu^s.  She  formerly  edited 
tlie  Seneca  (Pa.)  Kicker. 


Mrs.  Maude  Thanes,  formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  doing  special  radio  publicity  work 
on  the  San  Antonio  Express. 


Miss  M.  E.  Broadbent  has  succeeded 
Miss  Marion  E.  Sutton  as  a  member  of 
the  local  staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening. 


Florence  E.  Whittier  has  returned  to 
her  desk  in  the  dramatic  department  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser  after  a  three 
months’  trip  abroad  with  her  husband, 
William  L.  Tisdel,  a  newspaper  man. 
The  couple  attended  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  at  Geneva-Lausanne  and 
visited  relatives  in  the  British  Isles  dur¬ 
ing  their  tour  of  eight  countries. 


Miss  Alberta  Rountree,  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Eureka  (Cal.) 
flumholdt  Standard,  is  now  attending  the 
University  of  California. 


RAY  ESTATE  $800,000 


Former  Milwaukee  Publisher’s  Fortune 
Goes  to  Daughters  and  Grandchildren 

Property  valued  at  approximately 
$800,000  is  disposed  of  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Charles  Ray,  former  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  which  was  admitted 
to  probate  Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  before 
Judge  Michael  Sheridan  in  Milwaukee 
county  court.  Mr.  Ray  died  last  August 
at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Three  daughters,  two  grandchildren 
and  a  sister  are  beneficiaries  under  the 
will.  A  trust  fund  of  $100, 0(X)  is  set 
aside,  the  income  of  which  is  given  to 
the  sister,  Ida  V.  Ray. 

The  remainder  of  the  estate  is  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  a  share  going  to  each 
of  the  three  daughters,  and  the  remaining 
share  being  divided  equally  between  the 
two  grandchildren.  The  daughters  are 
Lucille  Ray  Hibbard,  Susie  Ray  McCal- 
lum.  and  Jennie  Louise  Flint.  The  grand¬ 
children  are  Charles  Ray  Peck  and 
Sarah  Edwards  Peck. 


TELEGRAPH  NAMES  “SPECIAL” 


Miss  Jessie  M.  DeBoth,  cooking  ex¬ 
pert,  was  in  charge  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post’s  Home  Makers’  Cooking 
School,  held  last  week. 


Miss  Anne  Davis  of  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  advertising  departmciit  spoke  on 
“The  Newspaper  in  The  Home,”  at  the 
recent  christening  of  new  quarters  of  the 
parent-teacher  association  of  the  Sherman 
school,  Tacoma. 


Miss  Dorothy  Roe.  who  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  feature  stories  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner.  She  does 
sketches  to  illustrate  her  stories. 


Miss  Lillian  E.  Kendrick,  formerly 
connected  with  Ferry-Hanley  and  Black¬ 
ett-Sample  advertising  agencies,  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  national  advertising  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 


The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
has  appointed  Roy  Buell  as  its  Detroit 
representative.  Mr.  Buell  has  repre¬ 
sented  a  list  of  Western  and  Southern 
newspapers,  in  Detroit,  for  many  years. 
The  Telegraph  has  also  appointed  Frank 
V.  McCabe  as  its  Wall  Street  represen¬ 
tative.  He  also  represents  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
the  Cleveland  Press. 


THREE  EDITORS  DEPORTED 

The  three  alleged  publishers  of  A 
Luta,  a  Portugese  tabloid  published  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  were  deported  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  20,  on  the  S.S. 
.\sia.  They  are  Diamantino  Teixeira, 
Antonio  Alves  Pereira  and  Antonio  Di- 
Costa.  The  government  charged  them 
with  printing  articles  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  organized  government. 
Their  cases  were  before  local  and  federal 
courts  for  months. 


Hazel  McDonald,  reporter  on  the 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  addressed 
students  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Nov.  16, 
telling  them  some  of  her  experiences  as 
newspaper  reporter. 


The  ninth  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
Chicago  Women’s  Ai>vertising  Clt’b 
was  celebrated  at  a  dinner  and  dance 
in  the  Illinois  Woman’s  Athletic  Qub, 
Nov.  23.  Miss  Hilma  Benson,  of  the 
Szoedish  Courier,  is  president. 


TO  MOVE  BOSTON  A.  P.  OFTICE 

The  Associated  Press  is  making  plans 
to  move  its  Boston  bureau  within  a  few 
months  from  its  present  quarters  at  7 
Water  street  to  offices  in  the  building  at 
-32  Washington  street  owned  by  the 
Globe  Newspaper  Company. 


NEW  TEXAS  WEEKLY 

The  Clint  (Tex.)  News,  weekly,  has 
been  launched  with  Barnett  O’Bryan  as 
editor 


DALPH  A.  SAYRES  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Grant  &  Wads¬ 
worth,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 


Richard  Milton  and  Kenneth  Ring 
have  joined  the  staff  of  Brinkerhoff, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency.  Mr. 
Milton  was  formerly  with  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  and  Mr.  Ring  was  with 
the  Charles  H.  Touzalin  .Agency. 


The  Fred  Curtis  White  .Advertising 
-Agency  has  moved  into  larger  offices  in 
the  Union  Insurance  Building,  1008  West 
Sixth  street,  Los  Angeles.  Business  ex¬ 
pansion  made  necessary  the  removal  to 
the  suite  of  eight  offices,  which  provides 
three  times  the  space  formerly  occupied 
by  the  firm,  and  which  allows  for  addi¬ 
tional  space  to  be  leased  as  needed. 
This  is  the  second  time  the  firm  has  taken 
larger  quarters  since  its  inception. 


-A.  J.  Olsen,  for  two  years  executive 
secretary  of  the  California  .Advertising 
Service  Association,  has  established  the 
Olsen  Advertising  Agency  in  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  -Advertising  .Agencies’  .Athletic 
-Association,  designed  to  sponsor  athletic 
competition  between  New  York  advertis¬ 


ing  agencies,  has  just  been  formed  with 
the  following  members :  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  George  Batten  Company, 
the  Blackman  Company,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
H.  K.  McCann  Company,  Joseph 
Richards  Company,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  and  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company.  Any  New  York 
advertising  agency  in  good  standing,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  -Agencies,  may  apply  for  member¬ 
ship.  The  agency  membership  fee  is  $10. 

The  following  officers  have  been 
chosen ;  D.  'M.  Gordon,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  president;  Eugene  Lequin,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  vice-president ; 
F.  M.  Levy,  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
secretary,  and  J.  Schiedler,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  treasurer. 

In  the  Agencies’  Bowling  League  last 
week  Seaman  retained  its  leadership  by 
defeating  B.  D.  O.  three  games  straight. 
Erickson  also  won  three  games  7rom 
McCann,  and  Blackman  two  out  of  three 
from  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 


Russell  E.  Smith,  for  two  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Witte  Engi¬ 
neering  Works,  Kansas  City,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Young  Advertising 
-Agency,  Kansas  City. 


.\rter  several  yeai"s  of  InvostiKration  ami  I  .six  ami  a  half  noint.  body.  The  eoinpara- 


•  TRADE 


?-\I>eriiiieiitati«n,  the  Meree 
lyiie  Company  anrn>uiu;<'S 
tion  of  a  new  iiewspapor  : 
new  Ionic  is  an  excopj 

face.  The  opennes^ _ 

— the  heigh lowercase 
— the  anti  full¬ 

ness  of  J^^?ures — the  abseT^^f  marked 
contr^C^etween  thick  and  tS^^strokos 
—  units  —  the  m^imurn 

lett^^ount — all  of  these  thln^ 
this  new  type  a  most  di 
paper  face.  There  are  no  "pin 

tarp  corners  to  fill  up  with  i 
Ines  to  break  down  in  stereot 
pen  color  of  the  characters  i 
^rly  adapted  to  the  "roughn/^^  of 
iper  stock.  The  outstand^^ ail- 
vant'Hjf  of  the  new  face  is  its  ty^T-rva- 
tiun  (^H^lon.  The  even  tone 
is  rcst^Bkj^he  eyes  wlthoj^^j^ni'  ino- 
notonouslB|»^J^eg^^^^iriatiori  to 
a^oid  tii^wr^W^^^^^iP^rioug-h  to  be 
disconcert injr.  A  happy  medium  hius  been 
effected.  It  is  easier  to  read  than  seven 
point  faces,  yet  gives  the  same  word- 
count  to  the  column  as  six  point.  Various 
degrees  of  leading  can  be  useil  to  advan- 


LINOTYPE 


MARK' 


:ll  le.tded — and  with  n  decided  gain  in 
the.  .seven  imint  faces. 
The  first  the  new  face 

was  the  Kvenii  y.  Newark,  X.  .1. 

.\fter  a  trial  the  man¬ 
agement  enthusi- 

i^tic  ttjj^^^er  about  l^^^d  readers 
to  send  in  words  mb^m men¬ 
tally.  One  of  the  mosU 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Salov, 
fnetrlst,  and  past  president^ 

Jersey  Optometric  Assoclatlor 
8alov,  addressing  the  editor  1 
[ark  Evening  News:  "It  would 
or  me  or  any  one  else  who  y 
tiVImount  of  good  that  will  rest/ 
ecent  change  in  the  style 
-vouw^  in  the  makeup  of  thj^ 
this  Rn^ot  recognized,  app^ 
so  ai  kR^jitfdged  by  everyjj^ 
in  the  col 

accumulati  _ 

eyes,  due  to  the  exireinciy  snuUT 
type  used  in  many  newspapers.  thU 


tage,  or  the  lines  may  be  ctist  on  a  solid  'ens  thli  day  when  artitici.al  aid  inusibe. 


BETTER  THAN  GLASSES 
for  your  readers 


Isn’t  it  about  time  to  give  your  subscribers  a  dress  of  type 
they  can  read  easily  and  comfortably  and  save  their  eyesight? 

The  new  Linotype  6*/2  Point  Ionic  No.  5  is  a  face  especially 
designed  to  meet  modern  newspaper  printing  conditions.  Its 
strong  lines  and  sturdy  serifs  always  reproduce  clearly;  its 
round,  open  counters  will  not  clog  up  with  ink.  It  gives  the 
word  count  of  6  point  with  the  legibility  of  8  point. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto 

Reprtsentatiyes  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Linotyped  in  the  Cloister  Family 
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Today  Health  Knowl¬ 
edge  Is  Your  Best  Bet 

Editorially  and  from  a  circulation  standpoint, 
there  is  nothing  which  lends  itself  to  promotion 
like  HEALTH  and  Health  Facts — if  properly 
presented.  Dr.  Frank  McCoy,  the  ^^Mayo”  of 
Health  writers,  through  his  daily  commonsense 
health  article  and  readers’  questions,  will  give 
you  increased  prestige — get  and  hold  circulation. 


/ 


Just  read 
this  sample 
article 
by 

Dr.  Frank  McCoy 


No  other  health 
writer  gets  the 
newspaper  readers 
viewpoint  on  health 
matters  as  does  Dr. 
Frank  McCoy. 


A  Daily 
article  by 
Dr.  McCoy 
will  create 
reader  interest 
and  give  your 
readers  health 


Ask  us  to  prove  it! 


,,^Dnilt2!IS  “WD 
%  DDimLTPlS!  T  ^ 


These  daily  articles  on  health,  by  Sr,  McCoy,  diet  specialist  and  author  of  "The  Fast  Way  to  Health,"  are  prepared 
exclusively  for  newspaper  readers.  Dr.  McCoy  will  also  answer  questions  of  general  interest  through  this  department. 
If  a  personal  reply  is  desired,  be  SSHE  to  inclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Make  questions  as  brief  as 
possible,  sign  with  full  name  and  address  (only  initials  will  be  printed)  and  address  in  care  of  your  newspaper. 

By  DR.  FRANK  McCOY 


A  GOOD  CURATIVE  DIET 

I  am  so  often  asked  “How  does 
diet  cure?”  and  my  answer  is 
always  “Diet  does  not  cure." 
Let  me  explain  Just  what  I  mean 
by  this  statement.  Your  body 
will  cure  itself  from  any  ailment 
if  you  give  it  a  chance.  The 
part  diet  plays  in  a  cure  depends 
upon  the  removal  from  your  diet 
of  those  foods  which  interfere  with 
a  cure.  In  short,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  only  the  right  amount  of 
the  essential  food  elements  and 
no  more,  and  then  and  then  only 
can  the  body  set  about  to  remove 
the  wastes  from  the  system  and 
to  eliminate  the  poisons  accumu¬ 
lated  from  too  much  food  of  the 
wrong  kind. 

To  get  a  good  start  with  this 
elimination  it  is  the  best  plan  to 
stop  the  use  of  all  food  for  a 
nsuLT  u  using  only  a  limited 

Off.  rffAifiv  MocoT  amount  of  fruit  Juice,  such  as 
orange  Juice,  with  large  amounts 
of  water  to  assist  ii)  eliminating  the  wastes.  Wash 
the  skin  twice  daily  by  shower  or  sponge  baths  and 
use  at  least  one  enema  daily  of  a  quart  of  warm 
water.  Continue  this  fasting  for  at  least  a  week  and 
then  go  on  the  following  diet: 

BREAKFAST:  One  egg  prepared  in  any  manner 
except  by  frying. 

Three  or  four  slices  of  Melba  Toast  (Any  kind  of 
bread  one-quarter  inch  thick,  browned  all  the  way 
through.) 

Small  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  raisins,  flgs  or  dish 
of  applesauce.  (These  are  to  be  prepared  without 
sugar.) 

LUNCH:  Choice  of  one  or  two  of  the  following 
cooked  non-starchy  vegetables:  Celery,  spinach, 
string-beans,  asparagus,  summer  squash,  cucumbers, 
egg-plant,  beet  or  turnip  tops,  small  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips  or  turnips,  oyster  plant,  kale,  zucchini. 

Choice  of  one  or  two  of  the  following  salad  vege¬ 
tables:  Celery,  spinach,  asparagus,  cucumbers, 

parsley,  small  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  or  turnips, 
lettuce,  endive,  avocado,  or  ripe  olives. 

Tomatoes  may  also  be  used  as  a  salad  vegetable. 

DINNER:  %  to  lA  pound  of  lean  beef  or  mutton, 
or  an  equal  amount  of  turkey,  chicken,  rabbit  or  fish. 

The  vegetables  at  this  meal  should  be  the  same 
as  at  lunch. 


No  dessert — no  drink  but  water — no  bread  or 
crackers. 

This  diet  eliminates  all  of  the  dangerous  starchy 
foods  and  sugars  and  also  eliminates  milk.  No 
matter  what  disease  you  are  suffering  from,  you 
will  find  if  you  live  on  this  dietary  regime  for  a 
few  weeks  you  will  gain  in  strength  and  a  new 
feeling  of  buoyancy  and  well-being  will  develop,  as 
on  this  light  diet  your  system  will  be  free  to  eliminate 
the  accumulated  toxins  and  extra  food  materials  you 
have  encumbered  your  body  with  for  years. 

Keep  this  diet  for  reference  and  follow  it  long 
enough  to  realize  the  results  that  follow  as  your 
health  returns  to  the  normal.  In  only  a  few  days 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  improvement  in  your 
condition  and  you  will  continue  to  grow  better  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week.  If  your  ailment  is  listed 
as  anything  from  Acne  to  Zymosis,  you  will  be 
helped  by  adhering  strictly  to  such  a  simple  dietetic 
regime.  Later  on  you  can  modify  this  diet  to  suit 
your  particular  case  as  you  learn  more  about  food 
science,  but  for  a  long  time  you  will  find  you  will 
continue  to  eliminate  symptoms  and  grow  steadily 
better  by  confining  your  meals  to  these  simple  com¬ 
binations  of  good  food.  Use  this  regime  as  a  model 
to  experiment  with  and  study  these  daily  health  les¬ 
sons  for  additional  helpful  advice. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


qSXSTIOM — E.  W,  B.  write*:  I  am  a  man  28  yean  of 
age.  and  have  been  working  ontaide,  lifting  heavy  weights. 
I  have  pain  in  my  knee*  and  stiffness;  the  muscles  seem  to 
twitch  behind  the  knees.  I  eat  quite  a  lot  of  meat  and  smoke 
a  number  of  cigarettes  a  day.  Do  you  think  it  would  cause 
rheumatism  1 

ANSWER — Rheumatism  is  not  caused  by  eating  meat  or  by 
cigarette  smoking;  neither  is  It  caused  by  lifting  weights, 
although  the  latter  may  be  an  irritating  cause.  Rheumatism 
is  in  every  case  caused  by  auto-intoxication,  from  seif- 
poisoning  from  using  the  wrong  kinds  of  food,  or  from  local 
infections  of  various  kinds  which  are  the  irritating  causes 
starting  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  However,  the  soil  must 
be  laid  in  auto-intoxication  first,  or  rheumatism  could  not  de¬ 
velop.  A  reasonable  amount  of  cigarettes  a  day  will  have  no 
effect  upon  your  trouble.  Use  a  limited  amount  of  whatever 
food  yon  do  use,  and  do  not  Be  afraid  of  a  small  amount  of 
meat,  providing  it  is  prepared  properly  and  combined  in  the 
right  manner  with  vegetables.  It  might  be  necessary  for  you 
to  give  up  your  heavy  work  for  a  time  and  give  your  knees 
a  rest. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 


McCOY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


BRACK  SHOPS  BLDG. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Symposium  on  Typography  in  Classified  Advertising — Association  to 
Conduct  Co-operative  Promotion  Campaign — Some  Holiday 
Business  Getters 


I'ilFFEREXCES  of  opinion  among  the  into  the  classitied  sections  during  the  recent  accuniplishmeii 
most  successful  classified  mediums  huliday  season.  Such  simple  heads  as  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 
regarding  typography  in  classified  adver-  “Lhristmas  Gifts  for  Men’  and  "Christ-  Witlii  11  A  Ilf 


ARIZONA  COWBOY  SALESMAN  ing  of  special  nature  is  sold  strictly 
_  through  the  presentation  of  attractive  lay- 

Phoenix  Gazette  Solicitors  Corail  Inches  carefully  prepared  cop>^ 

Xoon-day  meetings  of  thirty-mmute 
at  Record  Rate  duration  aided  the  men  in  keeping  in 

An  example  of  what  a  small  advertis-  toijch  witli  essential  details  pertaining  to 
ing  staff  on  an  evening  paper  in  a  city  of  the  task  at  hand  and  their  own  individual 
50.00(1  population  can  do  in  the  way  of  celling  problems. 

coralling  inches  is  vividly  revealed  in  the  - 

recent  accomplishments  of  the  PltociiiJr  «  adv*c  /-*dv  cassii  v 


BABY’S  CRY  SAVED  FAMILY 


Within  a  iK-riod  of  30  days,  beginning  The  cry  of  Ruby  Alice  Williams,  infant 


tising  are  disclosed  in  a  symposium  on  mas  (lifts  for  Women’  are  most  fre-  ( )ct.  5,  a  five  man  display  sales  group  daughter  of  Paul  Williams,  circulation 

the  subject  published  in  the  current  issue  liUently  used..  _  put  over  a  lOO-page  Annual  Edition,  a  manager  of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  saved  the 

of  the  Classified  Journal,  official  month-  .The  Syracuse  Post  .Sfuwdarrf  calls  its  48-page  Main  Line  Celebration  edition,  family  from  probable  death  from  suffoca- 
ly  publication  of  the  Association  of  Christmas  classification  "The  (jift  Irail.”  a  12-page  section  featuring  the  installa-  tion.  Mr.  Williams  had  arisen  and  lighted 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  have  found  that  it  not  only  keeps  tion  of  new  equipment  in  a  local  bakery,  the  gas  fire.  He  went  back  to  bed  for 

Managers.  "P  linage  figures,  but  it  also  develops  and  a  cooking  school  which  resulted  in  a  short  nap.  Hearing  the  girl  scream,  he 

Prefacing  opinions  submitted  by  mem-  new  advertisers  for  the  column^.  Grant  more  than  2,(JOO  inches.  When  it  is  con-  got  up  without  smelling  gas.  Then  he 

Ikts,  C.  C.  Armstrong,  editor,  stated:  Ernst,  of  the  Post  .''tandard,  has  sidered  that  no  additional  men  were  util-  heard  his  son  Richard  cry.  Mrs.  W’illiams 

“Unquestionably  classified  advertising  declared.  "We  have  been  unable  to  sell  ized — but  that  the  regular  display  de-  fainted  and  a  physician  was  called.  Then 

should  be  built  with  the  idea  of  making  it  to  the  department  and  larger  specialty  partment  did  this  work  in  conjunction  Williams  fainted.  The  doctor  foitnd  the 

it  easy  to  read,  agreeable  and  pleasing  stores,  but  have  done  well  on  the  smaller  with  their  own  regular  accounts,  the  ac-  family  insensible  and  shut  off  the  gas 

to  the  eye.  Competitive  and  duplicat-  businesse.s."  complishment  becomes  truly  a  feat.  heater  just  in  time. 

ing  classifications  should  be  avoided.  The  Hainilton  (<3.)  Daily  Xcu’S  It  meant  team  work  and  head  work _ 

Indexing  for  quick  reference  is  un-  runs  a  (lift  (-olumn.  separating  the  ads  plus  the  utilization  of  every  available  nncTriN  vftfr  Tn  mpft 

doubtedly  important.  Type  that  is  easy  into  "Gifts  for  Him"  and  "Gifts  for  minute.  The  result  proved  that  with  the  busiun  lu  ivitti 

to  read  is  essential.  There  should  not  Her,"  and  J.  Wesselman.  classified  proper  direction  and  concentration  re-  Memljers  of  the  Veteran  Journalists 
be  too  much  sameness.  Neither  should  advertising  manager  of  this  i)aper  states:  markable  inch-getting  records  can  be  Association  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  hold 

there  be  too  much  black.  There  should  “Last  year  oiir  efforts  along  this  line  chalked  up  by  display  men  with  ability  their  annual  dinner  at  Young’s  Hotel, 

be  some  variety  afforded  the  advertiser,  netted  us  about  40  per  cent  increased  and  imagination.  '  Boston,  next  Saturday  night.  All  who 

yet  different  type  sizes  or  faces  should  earnings  over  what  would  have  been  a  The  display  advertising  staff  of  the  have  been  in  the  business  20  years  or 

always  be  in  harmony  with  each  other.”  normal  December.”  .Arizona  Gazette  is  composed  of  an  ad-  more  are  eligible  for  membership.  .\.  J. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  as-  -  vertising  manager  who  directs  as  well  Philpott  of  the  Boston  Globe  will  pre- 

sociation  members  follow:  The  Martins  Perry  (O. )  Daily  Times,  as  sells,  three  salesmen  and  a  copy  and  side.  .A  social  hour  and  business  will 

James  McGovern,  Albany  (N.  Y. )  ran  this  classified  ad  recently:  layout  man.  A  major  share  of  advertis-  precede  the  dinner. 

Knickerbocker  Press.— 'Too  manv  type  “W.ANTED  T(A  BUY— .A  cigar  store  _ 

sizes  tend  to  destroy  readability.  With  Indian.  Write  Box  95.  Old  Washing- 

a  definite  classifying  arrangement,  one  ton,  Ohio.”  I  Concrete  Streets.  like  Concrete 

large  type  size  will  not  detract  trom  the  -  ■  o  /  j  ■  t  i- 

value  of  solid  agate  advertisements.  In  Grant  Chamberlain  of  the  advertising  I  Koaas,  arc  a  "ooa  tni’estment 

a  properlv  catalogued  column,  all  related  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam-  I  — not  an  c.vpcnse 

ads  are  read.”  htcr  won  a  S75  overcoat  and  first  place  _ I _ _ _ _  _ 

John  L.  Irvin.  Xeze  Orleans  (La.)  hi  tl'e  classified  ad  contest  of  the  paper 

Item  and  Tribune: — "Fundamentally,  a  for  October.  _ _ _  __  —  A  __  _ 


Concrete  Streets,  like  Concrete 
Roads,  arc  a  <^ood  investment 
— not  an  e.vpetisc 


solid  agate  section,  properly  indexed, 
without  display  of  any  kind,  set  in  full 


Charles  .A.  Betts,  for  several  months 


measure,  would  be  the  perfect  arrange-  classified  advertising  manager  of  the 

Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital  .Vezi's.  has  re- 
C.  E.  Stoneback,  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  signed  to  join  the  Lansing  Letter  Com- 
Eocal  Xezifs:—"l'ie  of  agate  tvpe  only  pany.  Frank  Richardson,  of  the  Camden 
ilepends  entirelv  on  the  commuiiity.  In  (N-  J-)  Courier,  succeeds  Mr.  Betts. 


the  larger  cities  agate  type  works  very 
well.  In  smaller  communities  six  point  TO  COMPETE  FOR  CUP 

on  a  six  point  slug  is  small  enough,  bet-  - 

ter  still  if  on  a  seven  point  slug.  Front  Page  Contest  to  Feature  Cali- 

C  F.  Hector.  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon:  Editorial  Meeting 

—  (Jn  smaller  newsi«pers  use  ot  larger  * 

type  such  as  10  point  black  and  from  E.xtensive  plans  are  now  being  made 
14  point  to  36  point  open  face  is  pre-  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
lerable  to  agate  tor  at  least  two  reasons.  California  Editorial  .Association  to  be 
First,  it  enables  one  to  obtain  more  held  in  L^s  Angeles,  Jan.  21-22,  1927. 
revenue  and  quicker  results  for  the  One  of  the  features  on  the  program 
advertiser.  Second,  it  brightens  the  other-  will  be  the  front-page  contest  for  semi- 
wise  drab  appearance  of  the  classified  weekly  and  weekly  members.  Last  year 
section.”  .Angeles  Times  offered  a  cup  to 

J.  H.  Butler,  Houston  (Tex.)  the  winning  newspaper,  and  has  renewed 

Chronicle :— “The  Houston  Chronicle  its  award  for  the  1927  contest, 
runs  agate  and  light  Cheltenham  displav  The  contest  is  designed  to  inspire 
type  in  12,  18.  24  and  30  point  sizes.  We  editors  to  turn  out  better  front  pages  edi- 
allow  broken  columns  to  the  extent  of  torially  and  typographically.  Last  year 
two  columns  but  no  cuts  or  borders.  We  there  were  23  nevyspapers  competing  in 
do  not  permit  display  type  in  ads  of  less  the  contest  and  it  js  anticipated  that 
than  14  lines”  '  '  double  this  number  will  enter  this  vear. 

1).  H.  Roberts,  Evanszille  (Ind.)  - 

Courier  : — “We  do  not  permit  the  use  ADDS  TEIXTILE  SECTION 

of  any  types  larger  than  6  ^int  caps  and  ^he  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obserz-er  has 
lower  case  in  our  regular  classified  ^  5 

columns. 

Josepli  H.  Kelly,  Daytctn  (O.)  Xezvs:  VSgSSSSSSSS^^^^SS^SS^^SSii 
— “This  publication  does  not  favor  the 

use  of  agate  type  in  its  classified  ad-  , 

vertising  columns.  We  do  favor  and  ■ 

use  six,  eight  and  12  point  in  our  single 

column  ads.  Use  of  white  space  is  ad-  Delivered  in  23  Hourt 

vocated  by  us.  We  believe  it  is  a  very 

good  thing  to  develop  reader  interest.”  * 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your 

.A  promotion  campaign,  prepared  to  prompt  response  to  our  telegram 

educate  the  public  to  the  many  practical  asking  shipment  of  a  heating  ele- 

l)enefits  to  be  derived  from  classified  ad-  ment  for  our  Hammer  pot. 

vertising.  will  shortly  be  ready  for  pub-  The  element  was  received  in 

lication  by  members  of  the  Newspaper  about  23  hours  from  the  time  the 
Classified  Managers  .Association,  accord-  telegram  was  filed  here, 
ing  to  C.  L.  Perkins,  of  the  Chicago  ~ 

Herald  and  Examiner,  chairman  of  the  I  Tfie  Cameron  Sun 

committee  in  charge.  The  maximum  I  /  Cameron,  Mo. 

cost  of  the  campaign  will  be  $25  for  j  / 

papers  paying  $10  dues :  S50  for  those  ^ 
paying  $15  dues:  and  $75  for  those  pay- 

.A  survey  of  a  number  of  newspapers 

these  days  brings  to  light  several  inter-  t«-LfiJ5TYPE'^!^ 

esting  methods  of  getting  extra  business  ^  * 


Delivered  in  23  Hourt 


Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your 
prompt  response  to  our  telegram 
asking  shipment  of  a  heating  ele¬ 
ment  for  our  Hammer  pot. 

The  element  was  received  in 
about  23  hours  from  the  time  the 
telegram  was  filed  here. 

The  Cameron  Sun 
I  I  Cameron,  Mo. 


-LINOTYPE— 


Concrete  Streets  Are 
Skid -proof 

Suppose  ^ou  are  out  for  a  ride  with 
your  family  tonight.  What  will  happen  if 
it  should  be  necessary  to  set  your  brakes 
in  a  hurr]??  Will  2?our  tires  grip  the  sur¬ 
face  steadily  and  stubbornly?  . 

Yes  !  If  you  are  dri-Oing  on  a  concrete 
pavement. 

Concrete  streets  and  roads  are  skid-proof. 

They  are  unyielding,  too.  No  matter  how 
hot  the  day  their  surface  remains  true 
and  even. 

Built  according  to  present-day  high 
standards,  they  meet  permanently  all  the 
requirements  of  modern  traffic.  And  they 
grov9  stronger  with  age. 

You  can  tell  a  cone  ete  pa'^ement  by  its  I 
pleasing  light  gray  color.  It  is  made  of  a 
definitely  proportioned  mixture  of  sand, 
pebbles  or  broken  stone,  and  water,  held 
together  by  the  everlasting  grip  of  that  te¬ 
nacious  binding  material,  Portland  cement. 

You  want  your  pavements  to  be  an  in¬ 
vestment — not  an  expense.  That  means 
Portland  cement  concrete  pavement. 

Our  booklets  R-3  and  R-4  tell  many 
interesting  things  about  Concrete 
Roads  and  Streets.  Would  you  like 
us  to  send  them?  There  is  no  charge. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  W.  Grand  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization  to 
Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFnCES  IN  31  CITIES 
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World  Building 
New  York 


New  Chicago  Temple  Building 
Chicago 


DeYoung  Building 
San  Francisco 


RfliTo  Eo  To  Rollms 

Pubr.  Durham,  N.  C. 

Herald  ^ 


Wires 


“Our 

Customers 
Write 
Our  Ads'* 


THE  LAST  CAR 
CONTAINING  THE  NEW 


Duplex  Super  Duty  Standardized 

INTERCHANGEARLE  UNIT  PRESS 


The  Duplex  Super  Duty  Interchangeable  Unit  Type  Sextuple  Press 
Now  Printing  The  Durham  Herald 


The 


PRESS  ARRIVED  IN  DURHAM 


OCTOBER  20th  AND  THE  EDITION 
OF  NOVEMBER  9th  WAS  PRINTED  ON 


Standardized  Heavy  Duty  Press 

The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

of  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 
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handled  by  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  ;  “The  Blossoming  Rod’’  by  Mary 
Stewart  Cutting  and  “A  Truce  with  the 
Years"  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

The  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 
announces  a  new  comic  strip, 

Padpaw,  Deflector,’ . 

Bloomington,  111. 

Christy  \\  alsh  Syndicate  is  preparing 
Slave,  an  to  furnish  clients  with  an  all-American 
International  football  team  selection.  A  mythical  eleven 
will  be  chosen  shortly  by  Tad  Jones, 
Yale;  “Pop”  Warn^,  Stanford,  and 

,  - - - ^  These  three 

en-  writing-coaches  are  to  have  working  press 
Among  the  seats  at  the  Army-Navy  game  in  Chi- 
e  John  D.  cago  Saturday,  and  will  telegraph  “ex- 
"harles  M.  pert”  stories  to  Christy  Walsh  customers. 


DAILY  AWARDS  FOOTBALLS 

The  Xew  York  Ezening  World  will 
present  members  of  the  winning  team  in 
the  New  York  Scholastic  Football  League 
with  silver  footballs  on  Nov.  27. 


WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Current  News  to  Help  Editors  with  Municipal  Problems- 
Autobiography  Purchased  by  NEIA — Shipper 
Auto  Letter  for  King 


—Annie  Oakley’s 
Writes 


. .  'Wiggins 
by  Wallace  Bishop, 

-  Audit  Bureau  Accepts  Applications  of 

Advertiser  and  Star  Bulletin 

Chic.^go,  Nov.  24. — Newspapers  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  as  the  result  of  action  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  New  York, 
last  Friday,  Stanley  Clague,  secretary, 
has  announced,  .\mong  the  papers  that 
have  made  application  for  admission  by 
letter  are  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Star  Bulletw. 

Aor-  TT  •  ,  Action  will  be  deferred  until  formal  ap- 

Heaping  coals  of  fire  on  heads  of  New  plications  are  received.  According  to  Mr. 
\ork  publishers  who  have  reproved  him  Clague  the  Island  newspapers  have 
indirectly  for  alleged  scandalous  hockey  sought  admission  for  several  years  but 
n.  the  ballyhoo,  Tex  Rickard  is  helping  them  no  action  has  until  now  been  taken  by  the 
Syn-  to  raise  money  for  erection  of  the  press  Bureau  because  it  did  not  believe  it  could 
Iwo  and  sports  memonals  in  the  Cathedral  of  extend  its  service  that  distance. 

.  Dr.  St.  John  the  Devine.  Five  athletic  events  - 

1  ar-  will  be  given  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  Queen  Marie  will  not  visit  Edmonton, 
gone  so  that  the  newspaper  business  will  be  We  understand  she  was  late  with  her 
^presented  in  the  church  edifice.  W.  T.  copy  the  other  day,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Uew;art.  Snv  Ijwk  Sun.  is  chairman  of  Journal  threatened  to  bawl  her  out— 
being  the  Press  Bay  Committee.  H.  R.  Farmer  in  Edmonton  RuIhUn 


HAWAII  PAPERS  IN  A.  B.  C. 


a  new  feature  under  auspices  ot 
Current  News  Features,  Inc.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York,  which  is  unique 
among  syndicate  offerings. 

Dealing  with  municipal  problems,  it  ^  o 

is  described  by  H.  B.  Baukhage,  syndi-  Famous  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  Knute  Rockne,  Notre  Dame, 
cate  manager,  as  being  a  local  rather  is  releasing  a  series  of  30  articles 
than  general  feature.  _  titled  “If  Youth  But  Knew 

“Although  the  daily  letter  which  Mr.  contri’outors  to  this  series 
Brownlow  will  write  as  part  of  the  ser-  Rockefeller.  Otto  H.  Kah 
vice  to  the  newspaper  is  based  on  the  Schwab,  Cliauncey  M.  D 
experience  of  all  American  cities,  the  Maxim,  Elbert  H.  Garv,  F 
feature  is  aimed  to  assist  the  editor  in  son,  Irving  Fisher,  James 
handling  local  problems  under  discussion  man  E.  ^lack  and  others. 

in  his  columns,”  Mr.  Baukhage  said.  - 

“Mr.  Brownlow  will  act  as  counsel  to 

each  of  the  newspapers  in  which  his  McClure  N, 

feature  appears,  giving  expert  advice  returned  froi 

based  on  his  long  experience  in  this  .^Yj^ere  they  passed  their  ho 
field.  He  will  also  take  part  personally  Pi-^nk  tCrane.  whose  in^ 
in  campaigns  sponsored  by  the  papers.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Brownlow  has  had  experience  Angeles  for  the  wi 

both  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  a  muni-  _ 

cipal  executive.  He  was  a  commissioner  7^.^  Christmas  storie 
in  Washington  for  six  years  and  _  was 

city  manager  for  three  years  each  in  '  -  -  -  -=  =  = 

Petersburg,  Va.,  and  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

At  present  he  is  on  a  speaking  tour 
of  the  middle  west.  - 

NE.\  Service,  Inc.,  has  obtained  Annie 
Oakley’s  own  story  of  her  life,  written 
during  her  long  public  career  and 
hitherto  unpublished.  Preceding  the  ^ 

opening  chapter  of  the  autobiography  is 
an  introductory  story  by  Allene  Sumner 

of  NEA’s  Cleveland  staff.  - ^ 

James  E.  Shipper  will  write  the 
weekly  automobile  letter  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York, 
starting  Dec.  19.  H 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Carlson  has  been  ap-  H. 

pointed  editor  of  United  Features  ■ 

Syndicate.  She  was  formerly  manag-  ■ 

ing  editor  of  the  National  Spectator, 

published  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has  _ 

been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
magazines  and  newspapers.  A.  L. 

Brandt,  formerly  with  the  Wheeler-  — — — — 

Nicholson  Syndicate,  now  defunct,  has  H 

joined  the  sales  staff  of  United.  At  '  '  1  ■ 

one  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  New 


SCHENECT.\DY  UN  ION -STAR 


Irwin  Barbour,  general  manager  of 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  New 
'York,  leaves  shortly  for  San  Francisco, 
where  he  will  join  his  family  for  a 
month’s  winter  vacation. 

King  Features  Syndicate  this  week 
announced  a  new  serial  by  Ruth  Dewey 
Groves,  entitled  “The  Code  of  Love.” 

“The  Thrilling  Success  of  Science  in 
Checking  and  Conquering  Cancer”  is 
the  title  of  a  new  illustrated  series 
offered  by  International  Feature  Service, 
New  York. 


This  IS  the  new  scientifically  planned 
home  of  the  Schenectady  Union-Star 
— the  newspaper  which  gets  the  close 
attention  —  every  evening  —  of  the 
Home  Purchasing  Agents  of  a  market 
with  an  annual  buying  potentiality 
of  fifty  million  dollars. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 


Clifford  Webb,  in  collaboration  with 
Ernest  Lynn,  fiction  editor,  has  written 
a  new  serial  called  “Broken  Threads,” 
for  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  Half-tones  are 
used  for  illustration. 


Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York  has 
arranged  to  have  four  stories  written 
for  its  short  fiction  service  by  Katherine 
Newlin  Burt. 


Carl  T.  (“Pop”)  Anderson,  illustrator 
of  the  “Fun  Shop,”  now  distributed 
by  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  returned  to  his  home  at 
Madison,  Wis.',  for  the  winter,  following 
the  death  of  his  brother. 


J.  Kenneth  Jones,  of  the  reportorial 
staff.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  sales  staff  of  the 
syndicate  department. 


National  Adv.  Representatives 
New  York  —  Chloa^o  —  Boston 
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A|  National  Monument 

to  the 

AMERICAN  PRESS 


Washington  is  more  than  a  city — it  is 
also  a  symbol. 

Geographically,  industrially  and  com¬ 
mercially,  the  United  States  stretches, 
broad  and  busy,  across  the  continent,  but 
the  ideals  of  the  Nation  find  physical  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  beautiful  city  that  is  ris¬ 
ing,  year  by  year,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac. 

Here,  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  spirit  of 
representative  government  is  housed 
under  a  stately  dome,  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  Freedom.  At  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  simplicity  of 
a  democracy  is  typified  in  the  unassuming 
dimensions  of  the  White  House.  The 
abiding  influence  of  Washington  rises 
high  in  his  majestic  shaft.  The  moral 
beauty  of  Lincoln  is  portrayed  in  the 
incomparable  Memorial.  Under  plans 
already  perfected,  the  operations  of  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  are  to  be  directed 
from  a  new  group  of  buildings  which,  in 
spaciousness  and  beauty,  will  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  visitors  who  come  in 
increasing  thousands  to  the  capital  of  the 
Nation. 

Similarly,  unofficial  forces,  social,  edu¬ 
cational  and  religious,  show  signs  of 
desiring  to  build  their  own  expression 
into  the  architectural  beauties  of  this 
monumental  city.  Many  already  have 
done  so.  The  flowering  of  this  process  in 
a  land  so  rich  in  vitality  and  variety  of 
interest  is  helping  to  make  Washington 
unique  among  all  the  capitals  of  the 


world — America,  on  its  highest  plane, 
symbolized  and  interpreted  before  the 
eyes  of  mankind. 

There  is,  however,  one  force,  more 
intangible  than  most,  which  heretofore 
has  lacked  appropriate  housing  in  the 
national  Acropolis.  To  the  press  of 
America,  in  largest  measure,  is  due  the 
fact  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people  today  exist  as  one  homogeneous 
nation,  united  in  voluntary  cooperation 
on  a  basis  of  common  understanding  and 
purpose.  Without  its  daily  millions  of 
printed  pages,  present  progress  would  be 
impossible.  It,  too,  must  be  represented 
in  semblance,  as  it  is  in  fact,  in  this  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

To  this  end,  the  National  Press  Club 
is  building  a  fitting  monument — a  noble 
structure  which  shall  be  both  a  thing  of 
dignified  beauty  and  a  center  for  Wash¬ 
ington  representatives  of  the  American 
press. 

But — for  the  prestige  of  the  profession, 
it  is  essential  that  this  superb  building  be 
truly  representative  in  spirit,  as  well  as 
in  name,  of  the  institution  for  which  it 
stands.  Its  construction  must  be  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  press  of  the 
Nation.  It  must  enlist  their  pride  and 
typify  their  ideals.  It  must  be  literally 
their  creation. 

The  National  Press  Club  seeks  the 
interest  and  participation  of  every  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Ulric  Bell,  President, 
•  National  Press  Club 


Washington,  D.  C. 


(Space  for  this  advertisement  was  donated  by  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  ?i  ovemb  er  27,  1926 
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MERCHANT’S  “HOME-MADE”  AD  COPY 
OFTEN  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE  TO  SELL 

Copy  Should  Be  Prepared  by  Experts  to  Eliminate  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  Raise  EfiBciency  of  Advertising, 

Says  Writer 

By  C.  M.  UTTLEJOHN 


the  >ubject  of  “An  Advertising  Agency 

Seen  From  The  Inside.”  WUHUary 

BUYS  LABOR  WEEKLY  p  EORGE  SCHLOSSER,  69,  veteran 

George  H.  Moore,  former  Michigan  South  Dakota  editor  and  publisher, 
State  College  student,  has  taken  over  died  Xov.  14  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  auer 
managership  and  editorial  direction  of  the  an  illness  of  a  year.  He  had_  est^hshw 
Lansing  (Mich.)  Industrial  Ncii’s,  labor  the  Blunt  (S.  D.)  Advocate  in  1883,  af- 
weekly.  Moore,  who  was  a  junior  student  terward  managed  the  Pie^e  Journal 


By  C.  M.  LITTLEJOHN  at  the  college  last  year,  took  over  the  with  E.  C.  Torrey,  purchased  the  ‘4ber- 

editorship  of  the  paper  after  the  disap-  dci-n  Daily  .vcrcr.  From  190-  to  191- 
tl''HE  idea  persists  on  the  part  of  many  in  such  advertising.  Attracting  atten-  pearance  of  George  H.  Allen,  who  had  he  was  secretary  of  the  National  Echtorial 
small  business  men  and  merchants  tion  is  placed  on  an  ever  more  compe-  been  its  editor  and  publisher  for  a  num-  .Cssociation  and  for  several  years  held  a 

...  -  ...  V  •  1  «  f _  .i__  1 _ ...  .  .*  ..!1 _ ....  *1.^ 


that  tliey  can  effectively  and  economically  titive  basis,  while  demanding  the  best  per  of  years. 

write  their  own  ads.  They  labor  under  efforts  of  the  careful  student,  psycholo-_ 

the  delusion  that  they  can  do  as  fine  gist,  and  the  specialist  in  every  phase  of  GERALD 

a  job  as  the  advertising  specialist,  and  as  human  appeal  through  one  or  more  of 

a  result  abuse  the  institution  of  adver-  the  five  senses.  Gerald  M 


GERALD  DWYER  SENTENCED 


tising  and  cause  a  consequent  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Failing  to  realize  that  the  writing  of 
an  ad  is  the  culmination  of  years  of  in¬ 
tensive  study,  as  well  as  an  artistic  crea¬ 
tion  proceeding  from  a  mind  that  has 


similar  position  with  the  South  Dakota 
Press  Association.  For  23  years  he 
managed  a  ready-print  shop  in  Sioux 
Falls. 

J.  P.  Kf.xe.a,  for  more  than  30  years 


the  five  senses.  Gerald  M.  Dwyer,  twenty-four,  for-  J.  P.  Kf.xe.a,  for  more  than  30  years 

-  mer  copyreader  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  associated  with  E.  W.  Lane  in  publica- 

QOPHIQTIP  ATION  NFFIYFn  was  sentenced  to  New  York  State  Prison  tion  of  the  Clarinda  (la.)  Journal,  died 
^'’^*^***'^  *  1  iwlv  Thursdav  for  not  less  thaji  six  and  one-  Nov.  14  after  a  long  illness. 

IN  ADVERTISING  ART  half  ami  not  more  than  fourteen  years  LoriSF  McGavock  Georgf,  edi- 

_ _  for  killing  Joseph  Kuffner,  twenty-nine,  of  ^  potel  publication  in  Pasadena, 

TJn  A  U  T  ^  copyreader  on  the  Bronx  Home  News,  formerly  on  the  St.  Louis 


LIVin  [U  IIWAJJ  cl  IIIIIILI  Liiai.  liilJ  JIaTT  .  . . .  ^  - -  - -  V.  al.,  allll  lUI  IIICl  1 V  Ull  LliC 

been  trained  along  highly  specialized  lines,  Modern  Trend  Demands  It,  Towne  outside  the  latter  s  home.  No.  269  \\  est  ,  }^io.)  Post-Dispatch,  died  Nov.  11  in 
the  business  man  takes  his  pencil  in  hand  Tells  Ad  Women,  But  Says  It  Can  97th  street,  Oct.  3.  The  men  quarrelled  }'asadcna. 

and  drafts  something  which  appeals  to  Be  Overdone — Urges  Higher  "\et-  attentions  Dwyer  paid  to  Kuffner  s  p  Roy,  43,  formerly  president  of 

him  as  being  a  satisfactory  product.  Per-  Standards  wite.  Rqv  and  Saniuels  .Advertising  com- 

haps  he  has  struck  upon  a  play  of  words  _  “  pany  of  Kansas  City,  committed  suicide 

or  a  turn  of  phrase.  He  is  happy  at  his  ,  .  t,-  o  j  PAUL  D.  MURPHY  Nov.  22  in  his  home  in  Kansas  City.  He 

authorship  and  believes  that  the  public  -  ^owme,  ^ Paul  D.  Alurphy,  formerly  with  the  . 

will  be  quick  to  .appreciate  this  effort.  V ‘^'”P‘‘''>; .  v  If  r\f  nn\  TAhuZ  Hied  Hugh  M.  Bl.vke,  57.  for  the  last  18 


Tells  Ad  Women,  But  Says  It  Can 
Be  Overdone — Urges  Higher 
Art  Standards 


over  attentions  Dwyer  paid  to  Kuffner’s 
wife. 

PAUL  D.  MURPHY 


W.  B.  Roy,  43,  formerly  president  of 
the  Roy  and  Samuels  .Advertising  com- 
p.any  of  Kansas  City,  committed  suicide 
Nov.  22  in  his  home  in  Kansas  City.  He 


Milton  Towne,  of  Joseph  Richards  .  .  ...  had  been  in  ill  health 

iinnanv.  Inc.,  talking  before  the  .  .T'^ul  D.  Alurphy,  formerly  with  the  t,  _ 


''As“ru";i„T»;Sd  w  I, A<lvcni™„  \Vo„»  ot  .New 

,1,0  ..IvortiMns  n,™  , .sards  as  of  prim,  ■'“"."IKf "aj:  »™ct.d  S.  ,™ro “irasw.  *par" 

importance:  What  reaction  will  the  '■usstu  me  quesuon,  is  me  ircnu  oi  au  o-rainor 

miblic  have  to  this  annear-”  He  does  'ertising  art  towards  over-sophistica-  tnent  ot  the  Chronule.  Before  going  to 

M  always  imo  »Sal.ra,"S  su.l,  J""™  N,  fi  ,h  't  Min.iSSis  Tritow's’'  rSoSafu't 

,„inti  a,  class  ol  readers,  wla,,  Ihey  will  Mi™  lir  has  a  S 


Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  died  last  Hugh  AI.  Bl.vke,  57,  for  the  last  18 
I'riday  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  years  a  linotype  operator  for  the  Tacoma 
connected  with  the  rotogravure  depart-  (Wash.)  Ledger,  died  Monday,  Nov.  15. 
ment  of  the  Chronicle.  Before  going  to  Peter  Murr.xy,  80,  old-time  printer  on 
the  west  coast  Mr.  Murphy  established  the  Chicago  Tribune  who  was  making 


Iirint  of  *rpndeT"  wlm^  "•  e.xcursions  into  the  field  the  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  rotogravure  up  the  paper  when  he  was  forced  to  flee 

do^■n^l  -t  modem  art-some  tentative,  some  section.  He  has  also  been  with  the  for  his  life  as  the  great  fire  of  1871 

mid^how  to  s^trike  them  bold— represent  an  accurate  sensing  by  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Portland  swept  down  upon  the  plant  died  recently 


and  how  to  strike  them  at  a  particular 
moment,  or  in  a  particular  inootl. 

The  result  of  this  short-sighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  tlie  business  man  which  is 
but  a  variation  of  the  old  pedicy  of  be¬ 


ad  vertisers  and  by  editors  of  the  new  in- 

terests,  new  standards,  new  discrimina- 

tions  of  a  new  generation.  Sophistica-  W-  J*  Murph 

tion  is  the  shibboleth  of  this  new  gener-  Tribune. 

ation.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  arti- 


mg  pennywise  and  imimd-foo  isli,  is  otten  adequate  definition  for 

far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  merchant,  ’sophistication’  in  this  applica- 

who  may  consequently  lose  faitli  in  the  new  definition  is  writing  itself, 

power  of  advertising  itself  when  re-  ..-phere  is  a  new  generation-that’s  a 
siilt.s  are  not  obianied,  while  the  pub  ic  biological  fact.  But  there’s  also  a  new 


(Ore.)  Journal.  at  his  home,  143  North  Homan  avenue. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  a  son  of  the  late  He  had  been  retired  from  the  Tribune 
W.  J.  Murphy  of  the  Minneapolis  for  a  number  of  years. 

Tribune.  Johx  I'.  D.wis,  62,  former  editor  and 

piibHsher  of  the  Granite  Falls  (Wash.) 
COMPOSING  ROOM  CHIEF  DIES  and  more  recently  employed  on  the 


ticiality  is  not  an  adequate  definition  for  COMPOSING  ROOM  CHIEF  DIES  and  more  recently  employed  on  the 

the  word  ’sophistication’  in  this  applica-  ]  niiis  Schneider.  57.  for  three  years  (Wash.)  Xisqually  Valley  News, 

tion.  -A  new  definition  is  writing  itself,  foreman  of  the  composing  room  of  the  died  Nov.  13  at  Aelm  after  a  short  ill- 
’•There  is  a  new  generation— that’s  a  Syracuse  Herald,  died  Nov.  23.  He  "ess. 


at  the  same  time  loses  confidence  in  the  "" fact.  «ut  s  also  a  new  b^d  worked  on  the  old  Buffalo  Courier,  Gr.\xvili.e  .Allex  W  he.\t,  64,  employe 

di  Uic  S^t  Iimc  loses  coiiiiutiiee  i  ic  sophistication  and  a  higher  standard  of  and  the  Buffalo  News  and  on  naoers  in  of  the  <iaii  dntonio  Fvhresc  business 

power  of  advertising  to  make  an  appeal.  ,3,*-  abroad  in  the  land  Phonogranb  ana  on  papers  m  ot  tiie  .sail  .inronio  i.xpress  business 


wer  01  aavertising  to  inaice  an  appeal.  jaste  abroad  in  the  land.  Phonograph,  Paul  Detroit  and  Louisville 
Many  pointless  ads  are  the  product  of  radio,  movie,  magazine,  newspaper,  the  '  ' _ [ _ 


office,  died  recently. 


the  small  business  man  m  an  idle  mo-  motor  car  and  the  state  universities  have 
ment,  when  he  liojK’d  to  save  the  ex-  all  had  a  hand  in  it.  Publishers  and  art 
pense  ol  having  his  ads  properly  pre-  editors  recognize  it.  .Advertisers  and  art 
pared,  and  draped  an  idle  thought  with  directors  must  recognize  it.  Too  much  of 


words  that  do  not  make  a  pointed  ap¬ 
peal,  or  a  real  message. 


oiir  advertising  today  is  below  the  level 
of  the  editorial  pages  in  layout  and  art 


It  is  the  si>-called  “handy  man’’  around  treatment, 
the  house  who  spiils  many  a  good  job.  ’’If  there  Is  a  higher  standard  of  appre- 
\\  ork  turned  over  to  the  profesMonal  or  ciation  of  things  artistic,  how  shall  we 
specialist  means  as  a  rule  better  work-  employ  advertising  art  to  meet  it?  Not 
m.'inship  than  the  unskilled  house  re-  with  extremes  surely.  There  are  only  a 
pairer  engaged  in  other  pursuits  may  hope  few  who  will  bid  into  the  thousands  for  a 
to  accomplish.  Gauguin  sketch  painted  on  the  door  of 

In  like  manner,  the  business  man  en-  a  South  Sea  Island  hut.  Many  thou- 
gaged  in  selling  goods  and  evidently  well  sands  still  send  in  the  coupon  for  an  art 
posted  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  mer-  calendar. 

ciiandising  in  all  its  aspects  enters  a  dif-  ”1  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  danger 
ferent  realm  when  he  endeavors  to  write  of  over-sophistication  in  advertising  art. 
his  own  advertising  without  the  neces-  The  bizarre  and  the  extreme  consciously 
sary  preparation.  used  for  the  sake  of  mere  attention-get- 

■fhis  preparation  is  now  forming  an  ting  will  not  do.  For  art  is  no  longer  an 
extensive  background  for  the  advertis-  esoteric  subject.  The  thing  to  remember 
ing  man,  who  is  being  required  to  devote  that  the  public  at  large  has  been  ‘let  in 
much  time  to  the  study  and  development  '^'n  it.’  ” 

of  ail  art  which  as  it  grows  compels  even  Charles  VV.  Hoyt,  of  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
further  preparation,  such  as  in  the  ad-  Company,  also  addressed  the  League,  on 
yertising  courses  offered,  for  recognition 
is  extended  to  advertising  as  one  of  the 

^incatbm.’''  professional  Make  Your  Title 

Where  the  merchant  has  become  dis-  A  NfsAT»l<  r»f 
satisfied  with  advertising  results,  it  may 

often  be  due  trt  the  character  of  the  witl\ 

ad^  upon  which  he  has  depended  for  bet- 

ter  business,  and  upon  his  own  efforts  Q*aa1 

in  this  field.  While  he  is  not  often  guilty  400116 Cl  01661 

at  the  present  time  of  misstatements  of  wj  ww  • 

unfair  practices  in  his  advertising  appears,  N6WS1]AD6r  11600$ 
better  business  bureaus  and  other  agencies  *  ■ 

having  taken  care  of  this  phase  of  busi-  1.  1  ^ 

ness  and  advertising  progress,  he  is  often  —  they  l&St  forCVer 

guilty  nevertheless  of  a  lack  of  real  ideas, 
of  originality,  of  art  in  such  ads.  All 

of  this  has  a  natural  tendency  to  lower  •• 

the  standards  of  advertising  copj',  as  up¬ 
lifting  and  constructive  influences  are  ab- 

-As  advertising  space  continues  to  grow  SOSSNEI^ 

and  a  greater  volume  of  advertising  is  361  West  Broadwey 
prepared  throughout  the  country  each  New  YorK 

day.  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  introduce  the  new  and  unusual  angle 


A.  J.  SOSSNER 

361  West  Broadway 
New  YorK 


Indiana  Publishers 


Indiana  is  always  a  desirable  market  for  the 
national  advertiser.  Its  strategic  location  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  middle  west,  with  its  fertile  lands  and 
mineral  resources,  has  created  a  permanent 
business  activity,  insuring  stability  and 
prosperity. 

Every  Indiana  Publisher  has  a  rich  market  to 
sell  the  national  advertiser.  He  can  talk  wealth, 
buying  power  and  continued  prosperity.  He 
can  prove  that  there  are  no  hard  times  in  the 
Hoosier  State — that  the  people  are  all  gain¬ 
fully  employed  in  either  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial  or  agricultural  pursuits,  and  above  all, 
they,  as  a  class,  are  great  readers  of  their 
local  newspapers. 

We  know  how  to  sell  your  market.  We  under¬ 
stand  how  to  prepare  surveys  and  plan  com¬ 
plete  copy  and  layout  campaigns  that  will  tie 
up  the  value  of  your  particular  market  with 
your  newspaper.  Let  us  show  you  how  we 
do  it. 


^^Tie  Up  Your  Newspaper  With  Your  Market'' 

PUBEKHERs  Space  Selling 
Service 

49  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 

Copy  -  Layout  •  Art  •  Typography 
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The  Denver  Express, 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
has  purehased  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  Denver 
Evening  Times,  effective 
November  22, 1926. 

The  names  of  the  consol¬ 
idated  newspapers  are:  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday)  and  the 
Denver  Evening  News. 

Rates:  Morning  and  Evening, 
18  cents;  Sunday,  15  cents. 

Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco  Los  .4ngeles  Seattle 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  SELLS 
PLANT  SITE  LEASE 


MOONEY’S  DEATH  SHOCKS  NEWSPAPERDOM 


Advertising  our  service 
from  A  to  Z 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


Land  Long  Considered  for  New  Build¬ 
ing  Goes  to  Insull — Corner  Site 
Now  Reported  for 
New  Plant 


only  enough  ideas  to  fill  two  columns,  However,  at  Pine  Bluff  he  found  an 
don’t  try  to  write  three.  Be  sure  all  opening  with  Arthur  Murray  of  the 
editorials  are  carefully  written.  Bright  /V«j  £ag/e,  where  he  did  his  first  news¬ 
writing  is  usually  trifling  writing.  The  pajx-r  work  as  reporter,  writing  editorals, 
average  man  can’t  draw  the  correct  dis-  soliciting  adverti.sements  and  collecting 
tinction.”  the  rents  for  Mr.  Murray’s  large  pro- 

Mr.  Mooney  expected  to  see  his  ideal  perty  interests.  It  was  on  June  17,  1890, 
newspaper  realized  in  the  Memphis  Eve-  that  Mr.  Mooney  came  to  Memphis  as 
ning  Appeal,  which  will  begin  publication  a  reporter  on  the  old  Avalanche  under 
in  early  December.  As  he  expressed  it  A.  B.  Pickett. 

to  Kditor  &  Publisher,  it  was  to  be  Shortly  thereafter  the  Avalanche  and 
strictly  a  newspaper  modeled  after  the  Appeal  were  consolidated,  and  after  four 


Chicago,  Nov.  24. — Property  held  on  a 
long-term  lease  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  as  the  prospective  site  of  a  new 
publishing  building  is  reported  to  have 
been  acquired  by  Samuel  Insull,  Chicago 
utilities  magnate  and  patron  of  the  local 
Civic  Opera  Company,  for  the  building  of 
a  palatial  grand  opera  house.  Mr.  In¬ 
sull  is  reported  to  have  agreed  to  pay 
81,000,000  for  the  leasehold.  The  prop¬ 
erty,  located  between  Market  Street  and 
the  Chicago  River,  extends  northward 
from  Madison  Street  for  a  half  block, 
has  an  area  of  37,918  feet  and  is  said  to 
be  of  enormous  value.  The  Daily  News 
leased  the  site  in  1913  from  the  owner, 
William  V.  Kelley,  head  of  the  Miehle 
Printing  Press  Company,  for  198  years, 
at  an  annual  rental  reaching  a  ma.ximum 
of  $75,000.  After  the  first  15  years  the 
News  had  until  1930  to  erect  a  building 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000  under  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  northeast  corner  of  Canal  and 
Madison  Streets  is  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  possible  site  for  the  paper’s 
plant  since  the  other  site  was  sold. 
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MOONEY’S  LAST  WORDS  TO  EDITORS 


P.  J.  MOONEY,  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal,  dis- 
cussed  the  modern  trend  of  newspa|ter  pul>li^hing  with  a  representative 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  at  the  recent  French  Lick  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

'"These  publishers  of  today  may  not  know  how  to  put  a  noun  on  speaking 
terms  with  a  verb,”  he  declared  in  this  last  interview,  “but  they  do  know¬ 
how  to  operate  their  newspapers  as  a  big  business. 

“It  is  not  altogether  a  good  thing  that  newspapers  have  entered  the  big 
business  class.  But  the  big  business  day  has  come.  It  cannot  be  denied. 
What  we  editors  must  do  now  is  to  put  our  best  brains  to  work  to  make 
certain  that  big  business  newspapers  are  wisely,  honestly  and  properly 
conducted.” 


now  use  our  Complete 
Checking  Proof  Serv¬ 
ice  as  a  simple  and 
practical  solution  to 
their  checking  proof 
problems . 


Indianapolis  News  or  "a  sort  of  cross”  days  with  the  Appeal- Avalanche,  he  went 
between  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the  with  Pickett  on  the  Scimitar,  soon  be- 
Nciv  York  Siin.  coming  city  editor.  In  1896  he  became 

The  Memphis  editor  always  liked  the  managing  editor  of  the  Coinmercial-Ap- 
Transcript,  because  of  the  space  it  gives  iK>al,  but  in  1902  resigned  to  occupy  the 
tt)  the  humanities  and  because,  he  said,  same  position  with  Frank  ,\.  Munsey’s 
of  “its  high  intellectual  standards.”  He  Nezv  York  Daily  Nezi'S.  .After  three 
himself  was  a  classical  scholar  and  he  months  there  he  joined  the  Hearst  forces 
approved  of  that  type  of  training  for  and  in  1904  wrote  his  editorials  for  the 
the  men  he  engaged  to  help  him  in  news-  morning  editions  in  the  Parker  Presi- 
paper  making.  dential  campaign.  He  had  charge  of  the 

“Knowledge  of  Greek,”  he  said,  “gives  Chicago  Examiner  from  1905  to  1908 
one  a  true  love  of  beauty,  while  the  study  and  then  returned  to  the  Commercial- 

of  Latin  begets  accuracy.”  .Appeal.  He  was  an  original  Wilson 

Whenever  possible  he  employed  uni-  delegate  to  the  1912  Democratic  conven- 
versity  graduates  on  his  newspaper.  tion,  vice-chairman  of  the  West  Ten- 

Mr.  Mooney  was  born  in  Bullitt  County,  nessee  Draft  Board,  and  a  director  on 
Kentucky,  Sept.  15,  1865,  the  youngest  Mr.  McAdoo’s  own  motion  of  the  Fed- 
of  seven  children.  eral  Reserve  Bank  for  the  Eighth  Dis- 

His  father  died  when  C.  P.  J.  Mooney  trict  since  1917.  Mr.  Mooney  and  Miss 
was  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  at  13  Corinne  O’Connor  of  Pine  Bluff,  for- 
the  lad  went  to  work  as  a  telegrapher  in  merly  of  Carondolet.  Mo.,  were  married 

the  Bardstown  Junction  office.  June  6,  1891.  Their  children  are  Hugh 

Three  years  later  he  went  to  St.  J.,  Miriam  (now  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gallo- 
Mary’s  College  near  Lebanon,  one  of  the  way)  and  Charles  Jr. 
oldest  educational  institutions  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  remained  there  until  1886, 
when  he  received  his  degree  of  A.  B., 
having  specialized  in  mathematics  under 
Prof.  Timmons. 

Then  followed  two  more  years  in  the 
schoolroom  with  Mr.  Mooney  as  prin¬ 
cipal  and  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
Greek  in  the  high  school  at  Upton  in 
Hardin  County,  at  $40  per  month.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  also,  he  read  law  under 
his  guardian,  but  being  without  means 
to  pursue  law  he,  in  1888,  followed  a 
brother  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  intending  to 
become  a  telegrapher  for  the  Cotton 
Belt  Railroad. 


The  following  is  our  “E" 
list  of  satisfied  subscrib¬ 
ers: 


Eau  Claire,  Wis. — Leader 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. — Telegram 
El  Dorado,  Ark. — News 
El  Dorado,  Ark. — Times 
Elkhart,  Ind. — Truth 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Journal 
Elgin,  Ill. — Courier-News 
El  Paso,  Tex. — Herald 
El  Paso,  Tex. — Times 
Erie,  Pa. — Dispatch-Herald 
Eugene,  Ore. — Guard 
Evansville,  Ind. — Courier 
Evansville,  Ind. — ^Journal 
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During  the  past  week 
we  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  starting  our  two 
months*  trial  test  dem¬ 
onstration  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  publications: 


Detroit 


Birmingham,  Ala. — News 
New  Bedford,  Mass. — 

Standard  &  Mercury 
Shreveport,  La. — Times 


Fourth 

Largest 
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Complete  coverage 
with  one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
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AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  308  Chestnut  street, 
Philailciphia.  Placing  account  of  Owens 
Stapletic  D.  Brush  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
tooth  brushes.  Also  placing  the  advertising  of 
Armour  &  Company,  “Star”  Brand  Food 
Prtxlucts. 

George  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  ave¬ 
nue.  New  Vork.  Making  contracts  with  some 
Western  newspapers  for  the  Fruit  Dispatch 
Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Brinckerhoff,  Inc,,  37  West  Van  Buren  street, 
Chicago.  Has  securetl  account  of  the  Grecian 
Health  Corset  Company,  Chicago. 

Chambers  Advertising  Agency,  339  Caron- 
delet  street.  New  Orleans,  La.  Has  issued 
schedules  to  newsiiapers  on  the  Biloxi  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Wendell  P.  Colton  Company,  163  Broadway, 
Xew  Vork.  Placing  the  advertising  of  Wade 
&  Butcher  Corporation.  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
cutlery,  straight  and  safety  razors. 

Conover- Mooney  Company,  Harris  Trust 
Building,  Chicago.  .Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  Cudahy- 
Packing  Company,  Puritan  Hams,  Bacons,  etc., 
Chicago. 

Corman  Company,  49  West  45th  street.  New 
York.  Now  handling  account  of  the  Egyptian 
Lacquer  Mfg.  Company,  New  York. 

Critchfield  &  Co..  Palace  building,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Sending  schedules  on  Goodrich 
Gamble  Co.  to  several  Wisconsin  papers. 

John  H.  Dunham  Company,  431  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Now  preparing  the  1927 
list  on  Armour  Co.  (Soap)  Chicago. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  14  Stone  street.  New 
York.  Now  handling  account  of  C.  E.  Mount- 
ford  Company,  radio.  New  York. 

Fuller  &  Smith,  1501  Euclid  avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Placing  the  advertising  of  the  American 
Sales  Book  Company,  Ltd.,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
sales  books,  Wiz  registers  and  continuous  inter- 
fold  forms. 

Griswold- E  shleman  Company,  1450  Leader- 
News  building,  Cleveland.  Placing  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Chain  Products  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  “Hodell”  tire  chains  and  chain  specialties. 

William  Irving  Hamilton,  267  5th  avenue, 
Xew  York.  Has  secured  account  of  E.  A. 
Kline  &  Company,  Medalist  Cigar,  New  York. 

Hkks  Advertising  Agency,  52  Vanderbilt 
avenue.  New  York.  Handling  the  account  of 
William  Hendricks,  Inc.,  New  York,  Dresses. 

Harmon  G.  Howard,  Inc.,  171  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
the  Ambecor  Corporation  “Eagle  Grip”  buckles. 
New  York. 

Hurja-Johnson-Hewen,  Inc.,  Hearst  Square, 
Chicago.  Now  handling  acepunt  for  the 
American  Radio  Engineers,  Chicago. 

Frank  Kjeman  &  Co.,  135  Broadway,  New 
York.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Browning- 
Drake  Corporation,  Brighton,  Mass.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Browning-Drake  receivers. 

Kling-Gibson  Company,  310  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  Marmola 
Company,  medical,  Detroit. 

Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  8  West  40th  street. 
New  York.  Retained  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  handle  advertising  of  its  Medi¬ 
terranean  South  America-Africa  and  World 
Cruises. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  285  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of  jhe 
Servel  Corporation,  electric  refrigerators.  New 
York. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Ca,  5  South  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  600-line  schedules  to 
a  small  list  of  newspapers  on  American  Flyer 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 

Harold  D.  Menken,  67  West  44th  street,  New 
York.  Placing  account  of  the  Merrimac  Mills, 
Inc.,  “Travel  Tex”  cloth,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Mitchell-Faust  Company,  7  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.  Sending  copy  to  a  few  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  nearby  points  on  George  Forman  Co., 
(Financial)  (Chicago. 

Pace  Company,  14  E.  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago.  Placing  account  of  the  Lehon  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  “Mule  Hide”  Asphalt  Shingles 
and  Roofing. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  the  Florida  East  Coast 
R.  R.  Company,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  342  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  DeForest 
Radio  Company,  New  York. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  435  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing  a  list  on 
Nestor  Johnson  Skate  Company,  Chicago. 

Reincke-EUis  Company,  215  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing  the  1927  list  on 
Weed  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Street  A  Finney,  40  West  40th  street.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  the  Bay  State  Fishing 
Company,  Forty  Fathom  Fish,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  244  Madison 
avenue,  New  York.  Again  making  some  news¬ 
paper  contracts  for  the  Fleischmann  Company, 
yeast.  New  York. 

Frank  D.  Webb  Advertising  Company,  200 
E.  Lexington  street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Reported 
to  have  secured  account  of  the  Samuels  Shoe 
Company,  Newark  shoe,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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$350,000  BOND  ISSUE 


Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  Financing 
Secured  by  Timber  Tract 

Following  the  announcement  that  J.  E. 
W  heeler  had  become  sole  owner  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  by  purchas¬ 
ing  the  stock  of  his  brother,  L.  R. 
W  heeler,  a  Portland  bond  house  offered 
for  sale  a  $350,0(X)  issue  of  collaterally 
secured  6  per  cent  gold  notes  of  T.  £. 
W  heeler. 

.^11  of  the  Telegram’s  capital  stock  is 
liehind  the  issue  and  in  addition  it  is 
secured  by  land  and  timber  owned  by  the 
W  heeler  Timber  Company  of  California 


of  a  value  in  e.xcess  of  $2,500,0(X).  Most 
of  the  timber  is  redwood,  located  in 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties.  The 
linancial  statement  also  shows  that  J.  E. 
W  heeler  has  net  wealth  in  excess  of 
$4,0(X),0()(). 


JOURNALISM  TEACHERS  TO  MEET 

The  .-American  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  and  the  American 
.-Vssociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
will  meet  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  during  the  Christmas  holiday’s. 
Prof.  J.  S.  Myers,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  O.  S.  U.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  latter  organization. 


ENWRIGHT  IN  COURT 

Frederick  W.  Enwright,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  later  the  Boston  Telegraph,  was  ar¬ 
raigned  before  Judge  Fosdick  in  the 
Suffolk  Superior  Court  in  Boston,  Nov. 
ly,  on  an  indictment  in  two  counts, 
charging  him  with  criminal  libel  against 
l',.x-Mayor  James  M.  Curlev.  His  case 
was  deferred  10  days  for  s'pecial  plead¬ 
ings  and  he  was  held  in  $100  personal 
recognizance.  The  indictment  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  several  clippings  from  the 
newsnaper  last  published  by  Enwright 
in  October.  Enwright  once  published 
the  New  York  Bulletin,  now  defunct. 


LUDLOW  CAMEO,  A  NEW  AND  DISTINCTIVE  TYPEFACE 
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E.  H.  Chandler  Comp 

Manufacturing  and  Importing  Pharmacopolists 

1245  Lewis  Street,  Chicago 


CABLE  ADDRESS  “CHACO" 
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18  Point  Ludlow  19  Cameo 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  Chicago,  Ill. 


San  Francisco:  5  Third  Street 


Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 


Boston:  470  Atlantic  Avenue 


New  York:  63  Park  Row 


LUDLOW  DUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION  FROM  S  TO  TZ-POINT 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING 


BUYING  POWER 


“CAPABLE.  CONSCIENTIOUS  AND  CAREFUL” 

“^HE  average  reporter  today  is  capable,  conscientious  and  careful.  Men 
of  another  type  soon  find  their  way  out  of  journalism,  for  its  demands 
are  exacting  and  its  standards  high.” — G.  F.  Swift  of  Chicago,  before  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers. 


DREADS  “HIGH-PRESSURE”  SELLING 

‘‘'^HE  only  thing  I  dread  as  a  buyer  is  a  high  powered  salesman,  selling  me 
^  by  brute  force  something  I  do  not  need.  I  am  afraid  of  that  man  and 
my  buyer’s  defensive  is  almost  impregnable.  But  the  man  who  comes  in  to  me 
and  evinces  an  intelligent  interest  in  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  who  then  interprets 
his  product  in  the  terms  of  my  desires  and  policies  and  plans — that  man  wins 
my  honest  respect  and  hearing.  I  am  willing  to  help  him  sell  me  if  he  can 
intelligently.” — C.  H.  Handerson,  publicity  manager.  Union  Trust  Company, 
Cleveland,  and  president.  Financial  Advertisers  Association. 

¥  *  ¥ 

MODERN  NEWSPAPERS  BEST 

<‘^EWSPAPERS  are  better  today  than  they  have  ever  been.  Today’s 
■  '  papers  are  just  as  anxious  that  the  truth  be  recorded  as  any  judge  on  the 
bench.  A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  is  a 
government  of  public  opinion.  Essentials  of  good  reporting  are:  seeing,  hearing, 
recording  and  writing  accurately.  There  is  less  control  of  newspaper  publicity 
by  big  advertisers  today  than  ever  before,  and  there  will  be  less  and  less  in  the 
future.” — F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  chief  editorial  writer,  Boston  Herald,  before 
Salem  Women’s  Club. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

CHAIN  STORES  SHOULD  USE  NEWSPAPERS 

<<  A  DVERTISING  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  a  selling  policy. 

Unfortunately,  many  executives  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
advertising,  but  the  more  farseeing  executives  are  coming  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  winning  the  public  patronage  and  confidence  than  through 
advertising.  And  the  best  medium  for  advertising — at  least  for  chain  stores — 
is  through  newspapers.  Such  advertising  is  no  less  than  an  investment  by 
the  concern.  Persistence  and  truth  in  newspaper  advertising  are  the  surest  way 
to  continued  sales  success.” — W.  H.  Lestico,  National  Advertising  Counsel, 
Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation. 


“FEED  BRAIN  ON  NEW 
FOOD”  AD  MEN  TOLD 


Brisbane  Advises  Constant  Reading  to 

Add  Knowledge  and  Create  a  Style 
Which  Will  Captivate 
Buyers 

The  advertising  man  “must  constantly 
feed  his  brain  on  new  food”— read 
poetry  and  study  the  classics  in  litera¬ 
ture  if  he  would  cultivate  a  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  that  will  captivate  the  attention  of 
the  buyer,  declared  Arthur  Brisbane,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  in  addressing  the  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Los  .Angeles  at  its  luncheon 
last  week. 

Mr.  Brisbane’s  tips  to  the  writer  are 
these : 

“Read  Shakespeare — read  and  reread 
all  his  writings. 

“Read  Heine,  in  translation  if  not  in 
the  original  German. 

“Enjoy  Sterne’s  ‘Sentimental  Journies.’ 
I  consider  it  the  best  example  of  English 
prose. 

“And  read  Samuel  Johnson’s  Rasselas, 
at  least  in  part. 

“The  main  thing  is  to  keep  reading 
writers  whose  style  is  entirely  different 
from  your  own  or  that  of  every-day  writ¬ 
ing.  In  writing  daily  for  Mr.  Hearst’s 
papers  and  200  others,  I  read  far  away 
from  the  newspaper  held  and  its  writ¬ 
ings.  My  constant  endeavor  is  to  keep 
away  from  sameness,  to  put  new  life 
into  my  style.  I  use  all  the  time  I  can 
spare,  reading  and  studying  the  classics. 

“Mr.  Dempsey  would  not  go  into  a 
fight  on  the  steaks  he  ate  20  years  ago. 
Why  do  writers  try  to  ‘get  by’  on  the 
brain  food  they  were  fed  in  school  20 
years  ago?  Advertising  men  are  in  a 
kind  of  business  that  requires  them  to 
keep  growing,  or  else  it  shows  in  same¬ 
ness  and  monotony  of  style. 

“.Advertising  is  a  science,  and  like 
every  science  is  to  be  fully  developed. 

“Advertising  has  a  quality  that  every 
occupation  should  have  in  order  that  men 


may  put  their  hearts  into  it.  .Advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  great  public  benefactor. 

“Nothing  is  more  stupid  than  to  call 
advertising  an  extravagance.  It  is  a 
great  economy.  It  increases  business,  de¬ 
creases  overhead  and  makes  goods 
cheaper.  It  makes  one  salesman  the  equal 
of  ten.  The  great  merchandisers  of  the 
East  owe  their  success  to  judicious  ad¬ 
vertising.  .A  business  that  doesn’t  adver¬ 
tise  can’t  succeed.  It  means  loss  every 
way. 

“What  ought  we  pay  an  advertising 
man.  I  recently  was  asked.  I  replied: 
‘What  can  you  afford?’  If  one  salesman 
could  corner  each  customer  who  comes 
into  the  store  and  talk  leisurely  to  each 
one  about  your  business,  he  would  be 
worth  a  generous  salary.  If  one  sales¬ 
man  could  see  your  prospects  in  their 
homes  and  talk  w'ith  them  a  half  hour, 
you  surely  would  pay  that  man  well.  The 
advertising  man  does  that.  The  adver¬ 
tising  man  talks  to  every  customer 
before  he  comes  into  the  store  and  gives 
him  the  favorable  impression  that  he 
brings  with  him. 


Help  Wanted ! 

We  have  several  good  open¬ 
ings  for  Advertising  Salesmen. 
The  demand  seems  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply. 

Many  publishers  are  offer¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  we  have 
numerous  direct  requests  that 
we  furnish  names  of  available 
men. 

Employer  and  Employee 
can  get  together  through  the 
classified  page  of 

Eiditor  O  PabOsher 
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WEALTH  INDEX 


WEALTH 


$9,000,000,000 

PAYROLL 


-$  4  00.000.000 


tv 


Indianans  Wealth  an  Index 
for  the  National  Advertiser 


Buying  power  is  measured  by  productive  wealth. 
Indiana,  although  small  in  area,  is  one  of  the  leading 
States  in  productive  wealth.  Its  various  industries, 
its  rich  farm  lands,  its  great  mercantile  establishments 
are  its  great  source  of  wealth  and  income. 

The  national  advertiser  entering  this  market  is  sure 
of  good  results,  because  the  Hoosiers  live  well  and 
spend  freely. 

They  are.  as  a  class  highly  intellectual,  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  newspaper  readers.  In  fact 
97.8%  of  Indiana’s  total  population  are  literate. 

In  advertising  your  product  in  the  Indiana  newspapers 
you  are  assured  that  most  of  the  people  will  be  able 
to  understand  your  message. 

Let  these  newspapers  show  you  how  to  reach 
Indiana’s  buying  power. 


Kate  for 

ClrotUation 

6,000  <iBM 

^Columbus  Republican  . 

. (E) 

4,851 

.03 

tConnersville  News-Ejiaminer. 

. (E) 

4,827 

.025 

tDecatur  Democrat . 

. (E) 

3,204 

.025 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 

. (M) 

36,070 

.08 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

. (S) 

28,910 

.08 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . . 

. (E) 

43,021 

.10 

•*Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune. 

. (E) 

15,514 

.06 

**Huntington  Press  . 

....(M&S) 

5,129 

.025 

flndianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

127,079 

.25 

•*Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. .  Is'sSS 

J  21,461 

.06 

tfLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,V26 

.04 

••Marion  Chronicle  . 

. (E) 

9,364 

.04 

tShelbyvUle  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,021 

.025 

fSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

(M)  9,751 

•(E)  17,037  j 

26,788 

.07 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

25,089 

.07 

tSouth  Bend  Tribune. ..  .(S) 

21.874  .(E) 

22,756 

.06 

fTerre  Haute  Tribune . 

....(E&S) 

23,273 

.06 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 
ttGovernment  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 

*A.  B,  C.  Statement,  October  1,  1926. 

tGovernment  Statement, 

October  1,  1926. 
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radio  program  chief 

BACKS  PUBUCITY  BAN 


loaacson,  of  WRNY,  Call*  New  York 
Publishers’  Censorship  Sensible — 
Predicts  Bigger  Use  of  Paid 
Space 


Press  associations  are  filling  their 
wires  to  capacity  with  the  Hall-Mills 
story.  Associated  Press,  when  Jane  Gib¬ 
son  testified  kept  one  wire  on  every  cir¬ 
cuit  busy,  sending  about  7,000  words. 
Robert  Bender,  general  news  editor  of 
the  United  Press,  said  the  U.  P.  gave 
Mrs.  Gibson  S.OtKl  words. 


Murder  trials  have 


made  more  than 

it  isn’t  a  bad  thing;  it  is  a  sensible  „ne  American  writer.  The  manner  in 

which  Irvin  S.  Cobb  reported  the  Thaw 
trial,  writing  thousands  of  words  daily 


1 


thing  to  do.” 

Charles  D.  Isaacson,  program  director 
of  WRXY,  broadcasting  station  of  the  in  longhand,  is  still  the  talk  of  Park 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York,  thus  char-  Row.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  wrote 
acterized  the  censorship  of  radio  pro-  many  a  court  scene  before  he  published 
grams  undertaken  by  the  Publishers  "Success”  or  his  latest  “Revelry.” 

Association  of  New  York  to  eliminate  Kdna  I'erber  was  a  Chicago  “sob  sister.” 

free  advertising.  Many  of  those  recording  the  dramatic 

"Por  the  time  being  the  newspapers  scenes  in  the  Somerset  courthouse  may- 
are  depriving  their  readers  of  a  definite  likewise  someday  be  known  in  American 

service,”  Mr.  Isaacson  said  in  an  inter-  letters. 

view  with  Editor  .\nd  Publisher.  But  Dudley  Nichols,  .Vcw  Vork  World, 
that  is  onlv  a  temporarv  hardship.  flashes  brilliantly.  Stories  he  dashes  out 

“.\dvertisers  who  broadcast  for  good  give  every  appearance  of  long  studious 
will  must  now  notify  potential  listeners  preparation.  He  is  a  painter  on  news- 
of  their  programs  by  purchasing  paid  print  between  column  rules.  Ishbel  Ross, 
space  in  the  newspapers.  It  has  always  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  writes  in 
seemed  a  fallacy  to  me  that  such  adver-  easy  flowing  style.  Her  descriptive  pas- 
tisers  have  not  made  a  great  deal  of  their  sages  are  complete  and  colorful.  An- 
radio  programs.  other  newspaper  woman  writing  leads  for 

"So  many  of  them  have  looked  upon  her  paper,  and  writing  them  well,  is 
the  mere  mention  in  the  newspaper  pro-  Grace  Robinson,  New  York  Daily  News 


grams  as  sufficient.  We  send  out  our 
program  by  request  to  a  list  of  800  news¬ 
papers,  a  fact  that  has  been  considered 
very  important  by  our  clients.” 

The  biggest  client  of  WRNY  is  the 
New  York  Edison  Company,  which  is 
spending  $80,000  a  year  in  newspapers  to 
advertise  the  programs  it  broadcasts. 


Once  the  society  reporter  for  this  tab¬ 
loid,  she  got  the  spotlight  first  when  she 
danced  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Then  she  proved  herself  a  real 
newspaper  “man”  covering  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  to  Long  Island. 


ST.  LOUIS  TYPOS  CELEBRATE 


GIBSON  DRAMA  BREAKS 
NEWSPAPER  RECORD 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


Banquet  Marks  Seventieth  Anniversary 
of  Union  Number  8 


St.  Louis  Typographical  Union  No.  8, 
celebrated  the  seventieth  anniversary  of 
its  founding  with  a  banquet  Nov.  21  at 
Hotel  Chase,  with  an  attendance  of  600 


it  has  been  difficult  to  newspapers  to  printers,  their  families  and  friends.  Wil 
score  any  beats.  It  is  easy  to  get  news  Ham  J.  Gibbons,  president  of  the  local, 


from  Senator  Simpson,  but  defense  presided.  He  read  the  minutes  of  the 
lawyers  are  tight-lipped.  The  attorneys  first  meeting,  at  which  the  seven  charter 
for  Mrs.  Hall  hold  conferences  at  the  members  “solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to 
Calloway  Mansion  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  do  all  in  our  power  towards  the  ad- 
J.  Up  to  the  writing  of  this  story  no  vancement  of  our  great  and  noble  under¬ 
reporter  had  gained  entrance  to  this  taking.” 


retreat. 


Until  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  no  newspaper  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
correspondent  knew  definitely  how  many  one  of  the  speakers,  declared  that  the 


witnesses  the  defense  was  going  to  call,  present  wage  scale  and  working  con- 
On  that  day  sitting  in  the  dining  room  ditions  for  union  printers  had  been  won 
of  the  Somerset  Hotel,  E.  J.  McHugh,  by  sticking  together  and  working  for  the 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  common  good,  and  added  that  there  must 
overheard  two  defense  investigators  argu-  be  no  let-up.  Wages  are  not  going  to 

ing  about  the  number  of  subpoenas  they  be  reduced  and  hours  are  not  going  to 

had.  served  on  witnesses.  Eighty,  they  be  increased,  he  continued,  the  tendency 
declared  had  already  been  served,  and  being  rather  toward  higher  wages  and 

tiO  more  were  ready  for  service  if  nec-  shorter  hours.  The  New  York  Typo- 

essary.  McHugh  called  up  Robert  Neil-  graphical  Union,  he  said,  is  now  consid- 
son  of  defense  counsel  and  obtained  con-  ering  the  theory  of  a  five-day  week, 
tirmation  of  the  number,  giving  it  to  his  Others  who  spoke  were  Mayor  Miller, 
paper  first.  former  Mayor  Kiel,  “Major”  Philip  Cogh- 

-  Ian,  member  of  the  International  for  75 

Senator  Simpson  is  vastly  different  in  years ;  Charles  Hertenstein,  former  presi- 
his  attitude  toward  the  press  than  is  dent  of  Local  No.  8  and  former  first 
Senator  Case  of  the  defense.  When  he  vice-president  of  the  International ;  J.  W. 
moved  Mrs.  Gibson  from  the  Somerset  Hays,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
Hospital  to  Jersey  City,  he  took  pains  to  national  and  M.  J.  Lowenstein,  secretary 
stop  at  the  Somerset  Hotel  to  notify  the  of  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
newspaper  men  of  his  coup.  .Ussociation. 

He  arrived  in  his  car  with  the  Pig  Coghlan— called  “The  Major”  because 

Woman,  all  flustered.  First  he  called  of  Civil  W'^ar  service— will  be  94  years 
for  a  New  York  American  reporter,  old  ne.xt  Jan.  11.  He  is  at  work  daily 
None  was  around.  A  representative  of  in  the  composing  room  of  the  St  Louts 
another  paper  sufficed.  The  Senator  Post-Dispatch,  where  he  has  been  em- 
furnished  details,  telling  him  to  share  ‘  ' 

with  all  the  “boys.” 


The  Crab  Apple  Tree  Association, 
formed  by  the  newspaper  correspondents 
covering  the  story,  is  planning  to  give  a 
dinner  to  Judge  Cleary  and  Justice 
Parker  as  soon  as  the  trial  ends.  As¬ 
sociation  officers  expect  to  rent  a  road¬ 
house,  as  a  setting  for  the  party. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  COURSE 


Q_y4nnouncing 


Charleston  Evening  Post 

Every  Evening  Except  Sunday 
and 


Ctiarleston  iSetoS  &  Courier 


James  M.  Lynch,  former  president  of  l| 


ployed  continuously  for  42  years,  with  a 
72-year  old  son  working  on  the  same 
floor. 


One  month’s  training  in  photograjffiy 
is  a  new  feature  recently  introduced  into 
the  second  and  third  semesters  of  the 
classes  in  reporting  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  A  dif- 


Newspapers  are  already  making  ar-  ferent  group  is  instructed  each  month, 
rangements  to  get  the  flash  on  the  trial  Instead  of  reporting  to  the  city  editor 
jury’s  verdict.  Several  papers,  in  addi-  of  the  Columbia  Missourian  daily,  the 
tion  to  the  five  big  wire  news  agencies,  students  report  to  Phil  Bohn,  instructor 
expect  to  keep  wires  open  direct  from  in  photo-engraving.  After  one  or  two 
the  court  house  to  their  offices  all  the  lectures,  the  students  are  loaned  cameras 
time  the  jurors  are  out.  The  reporters  by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  prac- 
are  putting  their  money  down  on  a  hung  tice  taking  pictures  under  different  con- 
jury.  ditions — both  indoors  and  out. 


Every  Morning  and  Sunday 

Combination 


The  CHARLESTON  EVENING  POST 
and  CHARLESTON  MORNING  8C  SUN¬ 
DAY  NEWS  8C  COURIER  are  now  under 
the  same  ownership  and  management,  the 
NEWS  8C  COURIER  having  been  recently 
purchased  by  interests  closely  associated  with 
the  CHARLESTON  POST. 

Effective  November  24,  1926,  space  will 
be  sold  in  the  national  advertising  held  at  a 
combination  rate  of  10  cents  per  line  daily, 
flat,  and  which  rate  covers  both  newspapers, 
as  space  will  not  be  sold  in  either  paper  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Where  an  advertiser  uses  the  SUNDAY 
NEWS  &  COURIER  with  the  EVENING 
POST,  instead  of  one  of  the  weekday  issues 
of  the  NEWS  8C  COURIER,  the  rate  will 
be  1  cent  per  line  additional,  or  1 1  cents  per 
line,  flat,  for  the  SUNDAY  NEWS  & 
COURIER-EVENING  POST  combination. 

Advertising  will  be  inserted,  without 
change  of  copy,  in  each  publication  on  the 
same  day,  or  in  the  evening  of  one  day  and 
the  morning  of  the  next,  as  preferred. 

The  EVENING  POST-NEWS  & 
COURIER  combination  has  a  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  25,000  daily  and  over 
27,000  on  the  SUNDAY  NEWS  &  COU¬ 
RIER  and  EVENING  POST  combined. 

Both  publications  are  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  CHARLESTON  EVENING  POST¬ 
CHARLESTON  NEWS  &  COURIER  com¬ 
bination  gives  to  the  national  advertiser  an 
absolutely  complete  coverage  of  the  large  and 
prosperous  metropolis  of  South  Carolina 
with  a  population  of  over  70,000  and  a  trad¬ 
ing  territory  of  over  280,000  people. 

The  CHARLESTON  EVENING  POST 
was  established  in  1894, — 32  years  ago  and 
the  CHARLESTON  NEWS  &  COURIER 
in  1803 — 123  years  ago. 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


New  York 

Los  Angeles 


Chicago  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 


Atlanta 

Portland 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


TIPS  FOR  THE  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Portland,  Ore. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  are  very  much 
interested  in  your  issue  of  October  3Uth,  wherein 
you  publish  “PaRe  and  Paper  Sizes  and  other 
Mechanical  Data  of  2,0U0  Dailies.** 

The  first  thiiiR  we  looked  at  was  the  data 
from  the  Portland,  Ore.,  daily  papers.  We 
noticed  that  the  Portland  News  has  a  depth  ot 
page  of  21".  the  Oregonian  also  has  a  21" 
page,  while  the  Portland  Telegram  has  a  page 
depth  of  21  5/16"  hut  they  all  have  a  dilTerent 
cutoff  length  as  follows:  News  23",  Oregonian 
22ys",  Telegram  2274".  Now-  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  all  have  exactly  the  same  cutoff 
dimension  of  22 fa".  The  presses  in  use  in  all 
three  prtiiers  are  known  ,as  the  14lj"  diameter 
of  printing  cylinders  which  always  have  a  22f4" 
cutoff  length  of  page.  There  is  of  course  a 
slight  variation  of  this  cutoff  length  due  to  the 
number  of  pages  around  the  cutting  cylinder  and 
at  various  speeds  of  the  press  but  the  average 
cutoff  is  22ii". 

Our  reason  for  bringing  your  attention  to  the 
alwve  matter  is  th.at  we  notice  that  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  is  establishing  a  new  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  with  W.  E.  Wines  as  manager.  We  are 
wi.tuiering  just  how  much  dependable  data  Mr 
Wines  is  likely  to  receive  from  the  publishers 
if  the  figures  vary  as  much  as  indicated  in  the 
above  paragraph. 

We  are  very  much  in  accord  with  the  idea  of 
this  new  A.  N.  P.  A.  Mechanical  Bureau,  but 
it  will  require  very  close  co-operation  of  the 
publishers,  and  much  more  accurate  figures,  if 
any  benefit  is  to  accrue  from  this  new  depart¬ 
ment. 

As  an  industry  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  needs  standardization,  it  needs  it  badly. 
It  needs  more  than  anything  else  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  materials  used.  The  variation  of  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  a  newspaper  office  is  astounding. 
All  the  lowly  industries  compared  writh  the 
highly  specialized  manufacturing  business  of 
publishing  a  newspaper,  have  long  since  estab¬ 
lished  research  departments  which  seek  out  uni¬ 
formity  of  materials  and  economy  of  manuf- 
facture.  The  manufacturers  of  newspaper  sup¬ 
plies  we  believe  would  welcome  some  set  of 
standards  for  their  materials,  they  would  know 
just  what  is  required,  it  would  result  in 
economy  of  manufacture,  all  of  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  would  gain  in  lower  costs  and  uniformity 
of  production. 

Take  as  an  illustration  news  ink.  In  the 
good  old  days  when  the  ink  makers  used  rosin 
oil  and  lamp  black,  they  mixed  this  product  in 
pot  mills,  it  was  very  good  ink,  but  the  supply 
of  raw  mateiials  became  low  with  an  incidental 
excessive  raise  in  price  and  the  ink  manufac¬ 
turer  began  to  cast  about  for  substitute  raw 
materials.  They  discovered  that  carbon  black 
ground  in  light  machine  oil  would  do  the  work, 
and  so  they  continued  to  mix  this  new  combina¬ 
tion  in  pot  mills  the  same  as  the  old  product. 
What  was  the  result?  The  carbon  black  was  a 
superior  material  to  lamp  black,  but  it  required 
a  different  treatment  and  the  publishers 
floundered  along  for  several  years  with  inferior 
print  due  to  carbon  granules  accumulating  on 
the  rollers  of  the  printing  presses.  Thousands 
of  dollars  were  wasted  in  ink,  time,  coal  oil, 
and  rags,  in  washing  up  the  rollers  every  few 
thousand  papers  so  the  papers  would  be  read¬ 
able.  If  you  did  not  like  this  brand  of  ink 
try  some  other  brand  of  ink,  but  they  were  all 
alike,  all  the  news  ink  had  carbon  granules. 
In  the  meantime  the  ink  makers  were  flounder¬ 
ing  around  trying  to  correct  the  trouble,  which 
they  eventually  did  correct  by  changing  the 
grinding  methods.  With  a  first  class  research 
department  at  the  disposal  of  the  publishers,  the 
trouble  would  probably  have  been  corrected  in 
a  very  short  time  and  saved  the  publishers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

We  have  in  mind  at  this  time  a  well  known 
newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast  here  that  was 
using  90c  oil  on  their  presses;  this  oil  was 
made  in  eastern  refineries  and  in  addition  to 
paying  90c  per  gallon  the  publisher  had  to  pay 
the  freight  on  a  3,000  mile  haul.  It  was  fine 
oil,  it  worked  beautifully  in  the  press  bearings. 
But  we  had  a  lot  of  good  lubricating  oil  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  without  the  eastern  reputation 
and  the  foreman  in  the  press  room  would  not 
use  it  without  putting  the  responsibility  of  the 
production  of  the  press  room  up  to  the  pub. 
lisher  and  as  the  publisher  was  disinclined  to 
take  the  responsibility,  the  game  continued 
for  quite  a  time.  In  due  time  the  publisher 
asked  his  engineer  to  look  into  the  matter  with 
the  result  that  the  engineer  took  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  oil  anaylsis  and  provided  himself  with 
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the  proper  apparatus  to  test  this  90c  oil;  he 
learned  its  characteristics  and  then  he  went  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  oil  people  and  asked  them  if 
they  could  duplicate  the  90c  eastern  oil  with 
some  of  the  western  products,  which  they  did, 
with  the  result  that  a  32c  oil  was  delivered  in 
the  press  room  which  worked  equally  well  com¬ 
pared  with  press  performance  of  the  higher 
priced  eastern  oil.  Now  if.  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
was  at  this  time  fitted  with  a  research  labora¬ 
tory  a  great  amount  of  money  could  have  been 
saved  the  i  ublisher. 

The  above  are  merely  two  concrete  examples 
of  simple  commodities.  Now  what  can  a  proper, 
research  department  do  with  the  many  variable 
other  commodities  that  a  newsiiaper  uses  every 
day  ? 

Let’s  take  another  example,  the  non-uni¬ 
formity  of  print  wliich  occurs  in  manv  .\mer- 
ican  newspaiiers  from  day  to  <lay.  Is  this  due 
all  together  to  the  human  element  in  the  various 
departments?  We  don't  think  it  is.  On  everv 
newspaper  which  is  made  up  more  or  less  of 
a  great  family  of  emidoyes,  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  in  the  very  appear.Tnce  of  their  paper 
every  day,  and  they  take  more  or  less  pains  to 
execute  their  work  properly.  But  we  venture 
to  say  that  a  large  percent  of  the  non-uni¬ 
formity  of  print  is  caused  bv  variables  in  the 
materials  used  and  to  physical  chances  in  these 
materials  from  day  to  day.  In  due  course  of 
time  a  research  department  could  ascertain  just 
what  these  variables  were  and  the  proper  cor¬ 
rections  could  be  made. 

The  Oregonian  has  perhaps  done  consider¬ 
able  more  research  work  in  its  various  depart¬ 
ments  than  the  average  newspat>er.  This  is 
due  to  the  encouragement  of  the  management 
who  at  all  times  seek  to  produce  a  paper 
of  uniformly  good  appearance.  However,  re¬ 
search  work  requires  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  concentration,  which  is  always  interrupted 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  wheels  going 
in  every  newspaper,  and  it  is  better  that  this 
research  work  be  conducted  bv  a  separate  bodv 
like  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Mechanical  Bureau  which 
can  undoubtedly  arrive  at  the  facts  in  each 
case  in  much  less  time. 

So  we  hope  the  publishers  will  support  Mr. 
Wines  in  every  way  to  the  end  that  a  great 
organization  may  be  built  around  this  standar- 
ization  plan. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Oregonian. 

A.  W.  Cochran. 

Plant  Engineer. 

*  *  * 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — With  much  of  Mr. 
Cochran's  letter.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  in  full 
agreement.  The  newspaper  business  and  the 
profession  of  journalism  have  reached  their 
present  development  by  concentration  of  thought 
and  action  in  other  activities  than  those  in  the 
basement.  Presses,  ink,  and  paper,  page  sizes, 
margins  and  column-widths  have  been  in¬ 
cidental,  and  rightly  so,  to  making  the  written 
and  printed  word  perform  for  the  public  good. 
Even  in  1926,  when  the  mechanical  appurten¬ 
ances  of  a  newspaper  represent  a  considerable 
volume  of  capital,  owners  and  executives  have 
not  time  nor  patience  with  mechanical  minutiz. 

This  condition  was  realized  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  when  the  recent  mechanical  tabula¬ 
tion  was  compiled  and  innumerable  corrections 
of  obvious  errors  and  discrepancies  in  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  publishers  were  made 
by  the  compilers  before  the  table  was  printed. 
Others  not  so  obvious  without  the  specific  and 
detailed  information  as  to  the  equipment  of 
individual  shops  no  doubt  escaped  detection. 
Those  cited  by  Mr.  Cochran  with  respect  to 
three  of  the  Portland  papers— —discrepaiKies 
ranging  from  1/16  to  yi  of  an  inch  in  one 
measurement — are  in  this  class  and  are  not  at 
all  indicative  of  general  inaccuraev  in  the 
table. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  not  made  and  does 
not  make  the  claim  that  the  tabulation  is  even 
^pro.ximately  100  per  cent  complete  or  accurate. 
To  achieve  that,  the  compiler  would  need  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  newspaper  equipment  in 
2,000  plants,  located  in  1.300  cities,  a  knowledge 
that  no  man  today  possesses,  and  he  would  also 
require  the  careful,  even  meticulous,  attention 
of  responsible  executives  in  each  of  these  shoos 
to  the  details  of  the  information  requested.  If 
this  tabulation  has  brought  to  newspaper  owners 
and  publishers  the  need  of-  closer  attention  to 
this  branch  of  their  business,  it  has  made  an 
excellent  start  in  the  right  direction. 
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GHOUUSH  TRADING 

To  Eoitok  &  IrBLiSHFR:  The  editorial, 
**Ghoulish  Trading,**  in  the  issue  of  Editor  & 
PuPLisuER  for  ^Dv.  2C  uas  a  great  comfort 
to  me.  V’^iewing  some  of  tlie  iounialistic  aspects 
of  the  Hall  trial,  1  had  begun  to  wonder  whether 
my  own  sense  of  the  proprieties  was  overdrawn. 
It  is  comforting  to  hove  a  reflection  of  my 
own  sentiments  expressed  so  ably  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  is  reg.'.rded  as  standing  for  the  best 
there  is  in  journalism. 

Russell  Kent. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RAPID  STYLE  SERVICE 

To  I'litor  S:  Publisher;  Our  Paris  Bureau 
sendj  -IS  a  clipping  frcin  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  Oct.  23,  1926,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
fosnio.-'  Newipaiier  Syndicate,  New  York,  claim 
to  be  the  first  in  ibis  country  with  sketches  of 
the  gowns  made  by  members  of  the  Paris 
couture  for  ()ue?n  Marie,  and  that  this  set  of 
fa-ihiens  collected  bv  Ci  smos  Newspaper  Syn- 
licatc  v.a'  ready  lor  pin  liraticn  in  New  York 
.111.1  other  cities  by  Oct.  20. 

Wc  nin;  elves  in  New  York  should  have 
notice  I  that  .irticle  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
Oct.  23.  si- ce  a  geod  tranv  of  us  regularly 
re.id  yi  ur  publication.  However,  from  the 
newspaper  jioint  ef  view,  thought  you  would  be 
interested  in  ki:owinc  that  ll'omen’s  ll'ear 
printed  in  its  issue  i  f  October  12,  three  sketches 
bv  radio  from  our  Paris  Bureau  of  the 
ct"  *;:mes  selected  by  the  Kotimanian  royalty, 
and  that  Women’s  Wear  primed  in  its  issue 
of  Oct.  IN  a  ttdl  page  of  eight  ether  French 
costumes  created  f  r  Queen  Marie.  Clippings 
of  these  prior  pitblicalicns  are  sent  you  herewith. 

As  slated  in  jour  article,  the  Cosmos  set 
was  nrt  ready  for  publication  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  until  October  20.  At  that  time  the 
radio  sketch  costumes  printed  by  Women’s  Wear 
in  its  issue  of  October  12  probably  were  being 
featured  in  at  least  52  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country,  as  in  mediately  on  the  publication 
of  these  first  radio  sketches  of  Queen  Marie’s 
gowns  in  Women’s  Wear  of  Oct.  12,  these  gowns 
were  at  once  produced  by  New  York  manu¬ 
facturers  operating  for  a  retail  organization 
controlling  these  52  stores,  so  that  these  styles 
favored  by  Queen  Marie  and  Princess  Ileana 
probably  were  on  sale  simultaneously  with  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  even  of  sketches  by  any  other  fashion  news 
gathering  organization. 

Another  interesting  incident  of  this  fashion 
service  in  Women’s  Wear,  was  that  among  other 
stores  which  in  one  way  or  other  us^  this 
advance  fashion  information  from  our  columns, 
was  John  Schoonmaker  &  Son,  pi  Newburg, 
who,  in  their  windows  and  in  their  advertising 
of  Monday,  Oct.  18,  featured  the  royal  gowns 
which  had  been  illustrated  in  Women’s  Wear 
by  radio  sketch,  and  also  featured  in  their 
windows  the  sketches  of  costumes  chosen  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  Ileana,  to  be  worn 
during  their  stay  in  America,  and  which  were 


A  paper 
with  the  people 

The  public  deddee  the  profrees  ot  a 
newspaper. 

‘nie  eontInnoQS  rising  eircolatloa  of  the 
New  York  BfVenlnf  Oraptale  Tivldly 
demonatratee  popular  aecaptanea  of  this 
nawapaper  as  a  medlam  of  unnanal  reader 
Interaat. 

Advertlaara  dally  realise  the  banedt  of 
this  power  through  acblered  raanlts  from 
tba  advertising  eolumns  of  the  New  York 
Blrening  Graphic. 

With  a  eonatantly  Increailng  circulation, 
plot  a  conatant  growth  in  adrertlslng 
lineage,  the  New  York  Bvening  Oraphte 
offera  tba  advartlaer  an  extremely  proflt- 
aMe  opportunity. 

Pobllahed  by  BESNASB  KACTASOZN 

EveninoT  QTraphiC 

H.  ▲.  AHEBH,  AdvertltlBg  Xgr. 
t6  City  HaU  Plaoa 
New  York  Olty 


have 
you  been 
following  the 
remarkable 
growth 
of  the 

Detroit  Times 


illustrated  in  a  full  page  of  Women’s  Wear 
in  its  issue  of  Oct.  18,  the  day  of  the  Queen’s 
arrival,  and  two  days  before  any  similar  publica¬ 
tion  by  any  other  news  gathering  organization 

These  instances  of  the  rapid  transmission  of 
fashion  information  today  through  this  daily 
fashion  newspaper,  and  the  equally  quick  use  by 
manufacturers  and  retailers  of  such  advance  in¬ 
formation,  also  probably  will  be  of  interest  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  illustrating  the  speed 
with  which  women’s  wear  manufacturers  and 
retailers  today  link  up  in  their  advertising  and 
merchandising  with  the  latest  fashions  of  the 
day,  including  the  fashions  worn  at  the  important 
social,  theatrical  and  outdoor  events. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  Docrla, 
editor.  Women’s  Wear. 

J.  McNALLEY’S  ADDRESS  WANTED 

To  Editor  &  I'ur.LisiiER:  I  .-im  very  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  with  .j  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Joseph  McNalley,  who  has  not  been  heard 
from  since  1919  when  he  was  writing  articles 
for  New  York  f^'Pers. 

If  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  McNalley’s 
where.-!  boo  Is  and  will  communicate  with  me  I 
assure  you  j-our  gooilness  will  be  appreciated 
and  Mr.  Jos.  McNalley  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fite'l. 

C.  H.  Relkefus, 
Port  Deposit,  Md. 


Morning  Paper 
Territory 

Salt  Lake  City  (its  suburb*  and  its 
surrounding  territory)  is  and  always  has 
been  strongly  morning  paper  territo^. 
Look  at  the  circulation  and  advertising 
figures  for  proof: — 

1996  Tribune  2d  Paper  Sd  Paper 

Adv.  Unage.ie,71l,Sie  6,911,948  4,709,948 
OIroulatioB 
(June  90-96) 

OaUy  ....  41,786  99,066  90,760 

■onday  ..  70,014  96, til 

^alt  Hake  €rikune 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

— Soft  Eastern  AeenU — 

New  York — (Chicago — Detroit 
St.  Louis — Kansas  City — Atlanta 

M.  C.  MOGENSEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

— Pacific  Coast  Representatives — 

San  Francisco — Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Ohio  State  Journal 

Columbus,  Okio 


Ask  them  about  it. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Chicagoi  111  Wcat  VVaahinifton  Stre«t 
Now  Yorkt  47  West  34lh  Street  ' 
San  Franciaco:  Rrat  National  Bank  Building 


Cover  Half  a  State 


EVENING  COURIER 
MORNING  POST 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Natlhaal  Repress  ntnttese 
S«anr.  Brooks  A  FUsp. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  27,  1926 
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ex-convict  sues  daily 

FOR  $25,000  UBEL 


Macon  Telegraph  Story  Declared  He 
Had  Committed  Suicide  in  Prison 
— Was  Pardoned  a  Few  Days 
Before 


The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  has  just 
been  made  the  defendant  in  a  libel  suit 
for  S25,(MK)  under  very  unusual  circum¬ 
stances.  The  plaintiff  is  R.  X.  Berrien, 

Jr.,  of  Atlanta.  The  Telegraph  in  its 
own  columns  tells  of  the  tiling  of  the 
suit : 

"The  Macon  Telegraph  Publishing 
Company  atid  W.  T.  Anderson,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  are  made  joint  defendants  in  a  dam¬ 
age  suit  tiled  yesterday  in  the  City  Court 
of  Macon  by  R.  X.  Berrien,  Jr.,  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

"The  suit  for  damages  grew  out  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Telegraph  on  Sept.  12  of 
a  news  story  in  which  Berrien  was  al¬ 
leged  to  have  attempted  suicide  while  a 
convict  in  a  South  Georgia  chain-gang 
camp,  serving  a  sentence  for  larceny  after 
trust.  It  later  developed  that  Berrien  had 
been  pardoned  a  few  days  before. 

“In  his  petition,  tiled  through  C.  L. 
Bartlett  and  T.  J.  Cochran,  local  attor¬ 
neys,  Berrien  asks  $25,000  damages  on 
allegations  that  the  story  as  published  in 
the  Telegraph  was  false,  scandalous,  ma¬ 
licious,  defamatory  and  libelous  and  that 
its  publication  has  subjected  him  to  hatred  jp 
and  contempt  by  his  fellowmen.  ^ 

"The  story  of  which  Berrien  complains  || 
was  run  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Tele-  w 
graph  on  the  day  named,  there  being  no  m 
reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity,  .\fter  ^ 
its  publication  in  this  edition  the  Tele¬ 
graph  became  possessed  of  information 
that  the  story  might  be  false  and  imme¬ 
diately  withdrew  its  publication. 

"The  next  day  in  its  first  edition  the 
Telegraph  published  voluntarily  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  dispatch  published  the  day 
before  was  not  true.” 

The  telegram  in  question  was  filed  at 
Albany,  Ga.,  and  was  signed  C.  B.  Allen. 
This  is  the  name  of  the  editor  of  the 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Obsen'er.  .Mbany  and 
Moultrie  are  not  very  far  apart  and  the 
Telegraph  printed  the  story,  thinking  it 
had  been  sent  by  Allen.  The  latter  says 
he  did  not  put  the  story  on  the  wire. 

It  was  filed  late  at  night  in  Albany  and 
was  addressed  to  two  or  three  of  the 
morning  daily  newspapers  in  the  state. 
Berrien  had  been  for  some  time  as  a  con¬ 
vict  assigned  to  the  camp  in  Colquitt 
county,  of  which  Moultrie  is  the  county 
seat,  and  the  writer  of  the  telegram  was 
evidently  familiar  with  his  case  and  his 
movements. 


HOW  PUBLIC  SPIRITED  PAPER 
FORCED  JUDGE  FROM  BENCH 


to  prosecute  the  case  before  the  Senate. 

The  managers,  headed  by  Congress¬ 
man  Michener,  of  Michigan,  were  de¬ 
termined  to  make  their  case  complete. 
Two  Department  of  Justice  agents  were 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  these  men 
proceeded  to  Illinois  to  complete  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  this  work,  they  were 
guided  by  Post  Dispatch  men  who  were 
more  familiar  than  anyone  else  with  the 
facts  in  the  case.  The  investigation  not 
only  strengthened  existing  proofs,  but  it 
produced  important  new  evidence. 


developments,  some  of  which  resulted 
directly  from  the  work  of  a  reporter, 
reached  Judge  Einglish  and  his  counsel. 
His  lawyers  were  shocked;  what  reac¬ 
tion  Judge  English  suffered  perhaps  may 
be  judge<l  from  his  succeeding  actions. 

The  Senate  had  fixed  Xov.  10  as  the 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  special 
session  called  to  try  Judge  English. 
week  before  the  trial  was  to  begin,  the 
resignation  of  Judge  English  was  handed 
to  President  Coolidge,  and  accepted. 
Less  than  a  week  later,  the  ex-Judge 


-Additional  affidavits  were  obtained,  left  Illinois  and  went  to  Florida  to  live. 


and  new  witnesses  were  found.  Some 
of  the  statements  flatly  contradicted  testi¬ 
mony  which  Judge  English  had  given  un¬ 
der  oath  before  the  investigating 
committee.  Knowledge  of  these  new 


Besides  dividing  honors  for  this  bril¬ 
liant  newspaper  e.xploit,  the  reporters 
who  had  done  the  principal  work  on  the 


case  al.so  divided  $2.(MKt  m 
Sl.UfiO  being  awarded  to  the 


bonuses — 


had  carried  on  the  main  line  of  investi¬ 
gation  at  the  St.  Louis  end.  and  $500 
each  going  to  two  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  who  had  brought  about 
the  investigation  by  the  House. 

The  $1,000  was  awarded  to  John  T. 
Rogers  of  the  local  staff  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  ;  $500  to  Charles  G.  Ross,  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau,  and  $500  to 
Paul  Y.  .\nderson  of  the  Washington  staff. 

To  the  paper  itself  went  the  greater 
glory.  Fearlessly  it  had  performed  a 
great  public  .service  which  only  a  news¬ 
paper  could  perform.  It  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  people  need  not  fear 
tyranny  and  corruption,  no  matter  how 
powerfully  (irotected  nor  how  highly  lo¬ 
cated.  so  long  as  an  alert  press  does  its 


man  who  dutv.  unseltishlv  and  bravelv. 


(^Continued  from  page  3) 


the  job  been  done  that  the  reporters 
were  still  bringing  in  witnesses  when 
the  committee  decided  that  it  had  enough, 
and  voted  to  adjourn. 

The  Department  of  Justice  examination 
was  confined  to  the  handling  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  cases,  and  a  detailed  report,  show¬ 
ing  voluminous  irregularities  and 
violations  of  law,  was  submitted  to  the 
Congressional  committee.  This  inquiry 
was  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  after  Congress  had  ordered  the 
English  inquiry,  and  negotiations 
between  the  Department  and  the  St. 
Louis  lawyer  were  dropped. 

The  report  of  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  when 
Congress  met  in  December,  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  recommendation  of  impeachment. 
Days  of  debate  in  the  full  committee 
followed,  but  a  report  for  impeachment 
was  brought  in  by  a  vote  of  15  to  6.  A 
spectacular  three-day  debate  followed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  Post  Dispatch  figured  large¬ 
ly.  On  April  1  of  this  year,  by  a  vote 
of  306  to  60,  the  House  voted  to  impeach  ^ 
Judge  English  of  “misdemeanors  in  of-  | 
ffice,”  and  named  a  board  of  managers 
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^QUR  UVN  VOQljD 

OF  1  PTTPDd.S 

By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


IL'DGE  C.  M.  BOTTS,  of  New  Mex- 
"  ico,  prints  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society — a  magazine 
published  to  promote  the  efficient  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice — an  article  entitled, 
“Judges,  Lawyers,  and  Newspapers.” 
Members  of  the  bar  as  well  as  members 
of  the  working  press  ought  to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  decisions  handed  down  by  Judge 
Botts  on  publicity  evils.  He  believes  in 
disciplining  publicity-loving  lawyers. 

He  then  continues : 

Everyone  is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  but 
lawyers  are  supposed  to  be  learned  in  the  law; 
and  you  can't  attribute  much  blame  to  a 
newspaper  for  publishing  that  about  a  pending 
case,  which  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  case 
gives  it  for  publication.  Modern  physicians 
prescribe  for  the  disease  and  not  for  the 
symptom. 

Of  course,  a  presiding  judge  who  talks  for 
publication  about  a  case  that  is  pending  in  his 
court,  or  who  so  far  hrses  sight  of  the  function 
of  his  office  as  to  permit,  or  co-operate  in,  the 
conversion  of  his  court  room  into  a  vaudeville 
stage  and  broadcasting  station  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  multitude,  is  not  in  the  best  possible 
rasition  to  di-'Cipline  his  bar  for  similar  offenses. 
Such  an  instance  would  furnish  the  press  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  the 
courts  by  assisting,  at  the  next  ensuing  election, 
in  writing  the  prefix  “ex”  before  an  official 
title  theretofore  enjoyed.  The  practices  of  a 
bar  seldom  fall  much  below  the  level  of  those 
of  its  court. 

Generally  speaking,  lawyers  cannot  be  too 
careful  about  statements  given  to  the  press,  or 
about  permitting  themselves  to  be  interviewed 
concerning  cases  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Much  is  to  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
practice  of  those  offices  that  refuse  all  inter¬ 
views  relating  to  such  matters.  Such  practice  is 
commended  net  to  the  end  that  the  press  may 
be  deprived  of  news,  but  that  courts  and  liti¬ 
gants  may  be  protected  from  prejudice,  however, 
innocently  exerted. 

While  frankly  admitting  that  many 
lawyers  “get  away  with  murder”  in  the 
courts  with  the  help  of  newspapers,  he 
sees  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
complete  understanding  and  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  courts.  What 
causes  the  trouble  is  the  occasional  pariah 
working  for  the  press  or  the  occasional 
incumbent  on  the  bench  that  is  an  en¬ 
cumbrance  : 

The  article  concludes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  thought: 

If  there  be  any  general  animosity  between 
tbe  press  and  the  courts,  neither  can  lay  all 
of  the  blame  on  the  other;  and  neither  should 
be  too  ambitious  to  remove  the  mote  from  the 
brother’s  eye  until  some  progress  has  been 
made  toward  removing  the  obstruction  to  the 
vision  that  observes  the  mote. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

T^EW  newspaper  men  know  how  many 
■*-  newspapers  printed  in  English  are 
published  in  Japan.  One  prominent  news¬ 
paper  publisher  says  that  he  likes  to  read 
an  English  weekly  published  in  Japan  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  him  the  most  unbiased  point 
of  view  about  world  affairs.  The  extent 
to  which  Japanese  newspapers  printed  in 
the  native  tongue  deal  with  American 
topics  will  surprise  most  newspapermen. 

Kanesada  Hanazono  of  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  (English  edition)  has  done 
much  to  interpret  Japanese  journalism  to 
English  speaking  peoples.  Sometime  ago 
I  had  occasion  to  praise  in  my  depart¬ 
ment  “The  Development  of  Japanese 
Journalism”  which  came  from  his  pen. 
He  has  now  supplemented  this  volume 
with  another — also  printed  in  English — 


“Journalism  in  Japan  and  Its  Early  Pio¬ 
neers.”  The  material  in  this  volume  first 
appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
English  editions  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi 
and  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi. 

The  author  before  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi  worked  on  the 
Jafan  Times  and  the  Herald  of  Asia.  In 
1921  he  came  to  America  as  a  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi  to 
cover  the  Washington  Conference.  When 
in  1923  that  paper  decided  to  publish  an 
English  edition,  he  was  called  back  to 
Japan  to  assist  in  its  production. 

While  “Journalism  in  Japan  and  Its 
Early  Pioneers”  consists  mainly  of  events 
dealing  with  the  cradle  days  of  the  press 
in  that  country,  the  author  has  inserted 
the  necessary  details  to  give  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cultura*!  history  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  nation.  For  this  reason  it  has  added 
value  to  American  and  British  readers. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Japanese  journalism  was  an 
Scotsman,  J.  R.  Black.  One  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  shows  a  portrait  of  him  and 
reproduces  a  copy  of  the  Nisshin  Shinji- 
shi,  a  Japanese  daily  which  he  started  in 
1872.  The  translation  of  the  Japanese 
title  is  The  Reliable  News.  Blac^,  the 
father  of  modern  journalism  in  Japan, 
was  born  in  Scotland.  Educated  to  be¬ 
come  a  naval  officer,  he  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  a  merchant — an  ambition  which  he 
gratified  in  Australia.  Failing  in  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  he  started  for  his  native 
land.  On  the  voyage  home  he  stopped  in 
Japan.  Here  he  changed  his  mind  and 
remained  in  Japan  until  his  death.  One 
entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  J.  R.  Black. 

Of  the  other  pioneer  publishers  space 
can  be  found  for  mention  of  only  one 
more — one  who  comes  first  in  the  history 
of  Japanese  journalism,  Ginko  Kishida. 
Mr.  Hanazono  quotes  the  following  ac¬ 
count  by  Kishida  about  the  first  period 
of  the  Japanese  press : 

It  was  in  1864  that  we  published  the  Shim- 
bunshi.  While  I  was  helping  Dr.  Hepburn 
in  making  what  was  called  Hepburn’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  I  came  to  know  Joseph  Heco  or  Hikozo, 
a  Japanese  naturalized  as  an  American.  He 
was  a  sailor  of  Banshu.  When  he  was  13 
years  old,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  was  rescued 
by  an  American  ship,  which  brought  him  over 
to  America,  where  he  received  an  American 
education.  In  1853,  when  Commodore  Perry 
was  coming  to  visit  Japan,  he  accompanied  him. 
The  Tokugawa  Government  built  a  foreign-style 
house  in  Yokohama  and  gave  it  to  him.  At  that 
time  I  was  living  with  Dr.  Hepburn,  through 
whom  I  came  to  know  Heco.  I  met  him  verv 
often  and  learned  from  him  the  English 
language  as  well  as  the  real  condition  in 
America.  There  was  a  man  named  Senzo 
Homma,  who  hailed  from  Kakegawa,  Enshu. 
I  got  to  know  him  also,  as  he  often  visited 
Hikozo.  One  day  Hikozo  told  us  th,at  there 
were  newspapers  in  America  publishing  current 
news  daily.  He  told  us  of  the  importance  of 
newspapers  and  said  that  Japan  ought  to  have 
some.  Then  Hikozo  told  me  about  his  idea  of 
starting  a  Japanese  newsp.aper.  and  his  plan 
was  later  realized.  However,  the  trouble  was 
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that  there  were  types,  so  we  had  to  have 
ty|»es  carved  from  wooden  blocks.  Wc  even 
had  to  write  letters  lor  the  type  cutters.  The 
tirst  issue  contained  \2  pages  in  Japanese  pajier 
and  it  ^^as  called  Shimbunshi.  We  are  not 
only  editors  but  newsboys,  too.  This  pai»er 
should  be  claimed  as  the  hrsl  newspaper  that 
ever  appeared  in  this  country. 

What  surprises  one  as  he  turns  the 
pages  of  “Journalism  in  Japan  and  Its 
Early  Pioneers"  is  how  frequently  Amer¬ 
ica  appears  in  the  text.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Hanazono  adds  clearness  for  .\merican 
readers  by  comparing  a  Japanese  journal¬ 
ist  to  some  American  newspaperman. 
For  example,  Fukuchi  is  compared  with 
Joseph  Pulitzer  as  always  seeking  color 
and  movement  in  his  newspaper.  Fu¬ 
kuchi  achieved  distinction  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi.  which  was 
started  in  1872. 

To  make  his  volume  as  practical  as  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Hanazono  offers  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  words  that  appear  in  the  text.  He 
has  included  a  number  of  pages  of  illus¬ 
trations.  For  some  reason  these  are 
grouped  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  instead  of  being  scattered  through 
the  text  where  they  would  naturally  be¬ 
long  in  American  books.  The  reader  is 
told,  however,  where  the  appropriate  text 
may  be  found. 

A  preface  is  contributed  by  N.  Kato, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  English  edition  of 
the  Osaka  Mainichi  and  the  Tokio  Nichi 
Nichi.  The  price  of  the  volume  is  only 
one  dollar,  postage  included.  All  readers 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  England  may 
secure  it  for  four  shillings.  Orders 
sliould  be  sent  to  the  Osalo  Mainichi, 
Osaka,  Japan. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“Y^HILE  “The  American  Year  Book” — 

"  a  record  of  events  and  progress — is 
edited  with  the  co-operation  of  a  super¬ 
visory  board  representing  national  learned 
societies,  the  preface  of  the  current  vol¬ 
ume  pays  this  tribute  to  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  “The  generous  in¬ 
terest  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  has  smoothed 
away  difficulties  in  the  way  of  resuming 
the  work  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  a 
wider  survey  of  American  affairs.” 


The  editor-in-chief  of  the  year  book  is 
-Ylbert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard;  the 
associate  editor  is  William  M.  Schuyler. 
The  book — published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company — is  a  most  valuable  referente 
txtok  for  any  newspaper  library.  The  edi¬ 
tion  for  1926  is  scheduled  for  publication 
in  February,  1927. 

REPORTER  CITED  FOR  BRAVERY 

M.  E.  Fornshell,  police  reporter  for  the 
Columlrus  Ohio  State  Journal,  has  been 
cited  for  bravery  by  the  chief  of  police 
for  the  part  he  played  recently  in  the 
rescue  of  several  persons  during  a  fire 
in  that  city. 
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FIRST  “POLO”  SECTION  ISSUED 

The  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  Ncu's  recently 
issued  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
polo  section  ever  published  by  a  daily 
newspaper.  The  occasion  was  the  open¬ 
ing  match  of  a  series  of  ten  games  to  be 
played  by  the  polo  teams  of  Fort  Sill  and 
Fort  Rilev. 
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'On  Importoail 
center  in  KuJbher 
Industry-' 


New  England  was  the  first  to  develop  the  great 
rubber  industry.  It  was  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  that 
vulcanization  was  invented,  and  upon  this  process 
practically  the  entire  industry  was  built.  In  one 
district  alone,  over  40  rubber  goods  manufactur¬ 
ers  produce  a  complete  line  of  rubber  goods,  in¬ 
cluding  tires,  rubber  footwear,  rain  clothing,  drug¬ 
gist  sundries,  hose,  belting,  packing,  rubberized 
automobile  fabric,  insulated  wire  and  rubber 
threads. 


Nearly  40%  of  the  country’s  rubber  shoes,  and 
10%  of  all  the  rubber  products  are  produced  in 
this  territory,  and  the  class  of  employee  in  this 
industry  earns  a  high  income.  The  Rubber  indus¬ 
try  is  a  great  consumer  of  raw  materials,  and  an 
extensive  user  of  machinery. 

There  are  great  opportunities  for  manufacturers 
who  are  interested  to  sell  to  this  market.  The 
newspapers  listed  below  have  all  the  facts.  W rite 
them  today. 
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56,874 

.18 

.18 

•Hartford  Times  . . . 

....(E) 

53,665 

.18 

.13 

•Middletown  Press  , 

,....(E) 

8,3*1 

.05 

.03 

ttNew  Haven  Registez.  (EAS) 

46.813 

.14 

.13 

•New  Londen  Day... 

,....(E) 

18,671 

.07 

.045 

tNorwich  Bulletin  . 

....(M) 

18,886 

.07 

.05 

•Norwalk  Hour  . 

- (E) 

6,196 

.04 

.04 

tSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel.  (E) 

5.188 

.035 

.03 

•Stamford  Advocate 

....(E) 

10,619 

.05 

.04 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1986. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1986. 

••  A.  B.  C.  PubUsher’s  Statement,  March  81,  1986. 
tt  Government  Statement,  March  81,  1986. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 


MAINE— Population,  768,014 

Ciron-  8,500  10,000 

lation  lines  Unsa 

••Portland  Press-Herald  Express 

(MAE)  63,964  .18  .16 


NEW  HAMP8H1BE— Population,  443,6*8 


•Concord  Monitor-Patriot.  (E) 

5,309 

.0375 

.0*6 

tKeens  Sentinel  . 

.(E) 

3,934 

.036 

.98* 

•Manchester  Vnion  Leader 

(MAE) 

38,038 

.15 

.1* 

RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion, 

604,397 

tNewport  Daily  News.. 

.(E) 

6,448 

.0386 

.09** 

•Pawtucket  Times . 

.(E) 

87,548 

.07 

.07 

•Providence  Bulletin  . . . 

.(E) 

69,039 

.18 

(B).** 

•Providence  Journal  ... 

.(M) 

39,770 

.11 

(B).** 

•Providonce  Journal  , . , 

..(S) 

70,186 

.18 

.18 

*PTovidence  Newt  ..  .. 

.(E) 

88,189 

.08 

.08 

•Providence  Tribune  . . . 

.(E) 

81,808 

.10 

.00 

•Westerly  Sun  . (EAS) 

5,139 

.085 

.0*6 

•Wconsccket  Call  . 

.(E) 

14,680 

.05 

.05 

VERMONT- 

-Population,  358,488 

tBarro  Times  . 

.(E) 

7,001 

.03 

.0*5 

tBennington  Banner  . . 

..(E) 

3.156 

.0185 

.01*8 

Brattleboro  Reformer. 

.(E) 

3.416 

.03 

.0175 

tBurlington  Free  Press 

.(M) 

13.681 

.05 

.06 

•Rutland  Herald  . 

.(M) 

11.539 

.04 

.04 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  (kUedonian- 

Record  . 

..(E) 

4.055 

.03 

.0175 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


^''OXI'LIl'T  l)et\\een  ethics  and  coin- 
mercial  expediency  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
evitable  in  newspaper  work.  This  trade 
of  ours  upsets  most  of  tlie  established 
rules  in  economics.  The  product  is  sold, 
usually,  for  less  than  numufacturing  cost. 
The  profit,  if  any,  lies  in  the  by-product. 
In  ordinary  commercial  pursuits  the  seller 
caters  in  every  way  to  the  desires  of  the 
profitable  customer,  bemling  to  his  sug¬ 
gestions  and  even  altering  major  policies 
when  there  are  advantages.  But  the  news- 
pajier  is  in  the  attitude  of  saying  to  its 
only  profitable  customer,  the  advertiser : 
"It  is  unethical  for  you  to  dictate  our 
policy.  Get  behind  me,  Satan !  This  pa¬ 
per  is  made  for  tho.se  who  read  it,  though 
they  do  not  compensate  for  .service  ren- 
dere<l."  When  this  peculiar  system  is 
analyzed  it  is,  of  course,  found  to  be 
.sound.  The  newspaper,  although  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  acts  in  a  public  capacity. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  and  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  act  of  the  Fathers.  It  can¬ 
not  function,  nor  long  exist,  except  as  it 
represents  the  general  community  inter¬ 
est.  When  special  interests,  even  though 
they  may  be  urged  by  the  newspaper’s 
best  customers,  intrude  upon  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  the  newspaper  must  say  them  nay. 
This  is  the  theory,  sometimes  imperfect 
in  practice,  but  nevertheless  the  soul  of 
American  journalism. 

*  *  * 

TT  TAKES  a  broad-gauge  mind  to  ac- 
^  cept  this  principle  when  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  strong  to  evade  it.  But  men  of 
large  business  affairs  and  sound  political 
sense  know  that  to  strike  down  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  American  press  would 
be  like  a  knife-thrust  at  the  heart  of 
Uncle  Sam.  I  think  it  can  be  accurately 
stated  that  the  average  advertiser  would 
no  more  think  of  asking  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  for  favors  against  the  public  interest 
or  in  violation  of  the  independence  of  the 
press  than  he  would  attempt  to  use  his 
dollar  power  to  influence  the  decision  of  a 
judge  on  the  bench.  Commerce  uses  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  to  sell  merchandise.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  a  subsidy.  If  you  don’t 
happen  to  know  it,  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  easiest  and  surest  cross-cut  to 
wealth,  if  a  merchant  has  a  worthy  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  price,  that  has  ever  been  devised 
by  man.  Every  day  millions  are  made 
through  this  medium.  A  man  sets  up  a 
store  on  the  main  street,  spending  a  mil¬ 
lion.  He  invests  another  million  in  a 
glittering  stock  of  merchandise  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  force  of  sales-people.  But  the 
buying  habits  of  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  established — folk  do  not  rush 
to  his  store  merely  because  it  is  there. 
The  merchant  must  urge  them  in.  He 
must  solicit  their  trade  morning,  noon  and 
night.  How  else,  than  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising?  And  the  cost  of  it  is 
the  very  smallest  item  for  service  ren¬ 
dered  that  the  merchant  will  have  to  face 
in  his  entire  undertaking.  Is  advertising 
a  subsidy?  Xot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  a  commodity,  sold  at  a 
price.  Privileged  is  he  who  may  tell  his 
business  story  to  the  people  of  his  com- 
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An  organization  ipecializing  aoleljr  in 
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inunity  each  <lay.  Some  of  the  strangest 
and  must  humorous  experiences  in  news- 
pajxT  work  cdiicerii  the  eternal  and  per¬ 
fectly  natural  conflict  between  journalis¬ 
tic  ethics  and  business  expediency.  Two 
or  three  incidents  come  to  my  mind  apro- 
ixis  of  this  subject. 

*  *  * 

I X  A  certain  department  store  in  an 
^  eastern  city,  some  20  years  ago,  an  am¬ 
monia  tank  attached  to  a  soda  fountain  in 
the  Ixisement  blew  up  with  a  bang.  Fumes 
filled  the  store  and  there  was  a  mild  panic 
among  the  customers.  Several  women  in 
the  basement  were  overcome  and  were 
carried  out  by  firemen  and  cops.  We 
sent  a  reporter  to  the  scene — a  polite 
young  man,  who  had  been  quite  a  favorite 
at  the  last  session  of  the  state  legislature. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  proprietor  of  the 
store,  a  man  who,  years  later,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  an  outrageous  money  crime 
against  the  public,  telephoned  to  this 
writer,  then  managing  editor  of  that  pa¬ 
per,  in  these  terms :  "There's  a  bum  here 
in  my  office  named  Gates  who  says  he  is 
a  reporter  for  your  paper.  Get  him  out 
of  here,  or  I’ll  throw  him  out !’’  I  had 
not  heard  of  the  accident  and  this  out¬ 
burst  took  me  by  surprise.  What  did  he 
mean?  He  meant,  he  replied,  that  our 
man  Gates  was  there  bothering  him  and 
he  wanted  him  removed.  I  induced  the 
irate  merchant  to  wait  a  moment  and 
asked  the  desk  what  Gates’  assignment 
was,  learning  about  the  ammonia  tank  and 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  special  po¬ 
lice  and  fire  alarm.  Returning  to  the 
telephone  I  told  the  merchant  that  the  re¬ 
porter  wanted  the  news  about  the  explo¬ 
sion,  thus  drawing  from  him  this  verbal 
fire :  “Nothing  has  happened  in  my  store. 
There  has  been  no  explosion.  You  have 
a  gall  to  send  a  reporter  here.  I  am  one 
of  your  best  advertisers.’’  I  sought  to 
rca.son  with  him.  We  had  had  notice  of 
fire  and  police  alarms.  We  were  seeking 
the  news.  Gates  was  a  gentleman.  He 
only  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened. 
But  the  merchant  was  not  to  be  reasoned 
with.  Cursing  me  like  a  madman  he 
finally  yelled:  “If  one  word  about  this 
accident  appears  in  your  paper.  I’ll  pull 
out  my  advertising  and  your  paper  will 
never  see  it  again.”  There  was  the  old 
issue,  plain  and  simple.  Gates  brought  in 
his  story.  At  least  a  dozen  women  had 
been  carried  to  the  street  unconscious. 
For  an  hour  the  principal  trading  center 
of  our  city  was  in  an  uproar  and  thou¬ 
sands  knew  of  the  incident.  We  gave  the 
story  what  it  was  worth  in  our  next  edi¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  we  underplayed  it  a  little; 
certainly  it  was  not  exaggerated.  We 
stood  pat  on  the  old  news  principle  and 


uur  advertiser  stood  pat  on  his  threat.  His 
regular  half-page,  thrice  weekly,  dropped 
out,  and  we  certainly  needed  business  in 
those  days.  Our  opposition  had  obliged 
him,  suppressed  the  news,  and  retained  his 
advertising.  1  later  had  occasion,  often 
enough,  to  examine  my  own  mental  proc¬ 
esses.  Did  it  pay?  There  was  no  vic¬ 
tory  in  an  unprofitable  newspaper.  Did 
the  public  really  care? — we  had  gained  no 
circulation  that  we  could  detect.  What 
price  ethics? 

♦  *  * 

'T'HE  old  wheel  of  time  turned  eight 
^  monthly  points  on  the  calendar.  Came 
one  of  our  advertising  solicitors  to  my 
desk,  with  a  rumor  which  was  circulating 
in  the  retail  district.  It  was  that  the 
nephew  of  our  late  advertiser,  a  youth 
being  trained  to  follow  his  crooked  foot¬ 
steps,  had  induced  a  little  sales-girl  to  re¬ 
main  after  the  store  was  closed  and  had 
committed  a  nameless  outrage  upon  her. 
Her  father  had  complained  to  the  police, 
but  there  bad  been  no  action.  We  sent 
out  a  reporter,  but  he  could  not  locate  the 
girl  without  going  to  the  store  and  I  had 
told  him  to  keep  away  from  there.  In  a 
day  or  two,  by  a  strange  freak  of  for¬ 
tune,  a  man  from  the  lower  section  of 
the  city  wandered  inti"!  the  news  room  and 
asked  for  the  editor.  He  was  the  little 
girl's  father,  come  to  ask  advice.  His 
story  corroborated  the  rumor,  but  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  this  man  was  taking 
an  entirely  venal  view  of  the  case.  He 
did  not  so  much  want  the  crime  against 
bis  flesh  and  blood  avenged  by  the  law, 
as  he  did  to  shake  down  the  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant’s  nephew.  He  wanted  to  know  how 
much  his  daughter  might  claim  as  dam¬ 
ages.  We  told  him  to  employ  a  lawyer 
and  sent  him  on  his  way.  Then  I  did  a 
thing  which  I  cannot,  nor  shall  ever  be 
able  to  vindicate,  except  upon  the  Jesuiti¬ 
cal  theory  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
I  put  the  facts  before  one  of  our  good  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  sent  him  to  have  a 
private  talk  with  that  merchant.  I  in¬ 
structed  him  to  say:  “You  have  treated 
us  unfairly  and  we  resent  it.  Your  dicta¬ 
tion  of  new's  in  this  town  is  an  insult  to 
newspaper  men.  We  have  stood  all  the 
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nonsense  from  you  that  we  propose  to 
take.  We  have  a  right  to  your  business, 
because  we  reach  a  hundred  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  community.  You  have  clubbed 
us  from  pure  impudence  and  now,  sir,  we 
have  the  club.  We  propose  to  have  our 
rightful  share  of  your  space,  starting  im¬ 
mediately.  There  are  three  reasons  for 
this,  as  follows .  .  .  .  and  the  three 
reasons  were  simply  the  names  of  the 
nephew,  the  outraged  girl  and  page  one, 
column  one,  of  our  paper.  We  got  the 
advertising  back  that  week,  and  hated  the 
sight  of  it.  The  girl’s  case  never  came 
up  in  the  news.  Of  course,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  never  could  have  printed 
the  story,  without  risking  a  libel  suit,  and 
my  threat  was  pure  bluff  and  might  easily 
have  been  called.  However,  so  long  as 
streets  are  to  be  cleaned,  ditches  <lug  and 
garbage  carried  to  the  dumps.  I’ll  not 
make  my  living  by  playing  smart-aleck 
advertising  tricks.  newspaper  that  can¬ 
not  yield  sufficient  profit  to  an  advertiser 
to  merit  his  patronage,  without  un¬ 
natural  forcing  or  blackmailing  tactics 
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has  tailed,  and  deserves  to  go  into  the  go  higher.  What  a  business?”  The  edi- 
discard.  \\  hat  price  ethics  ?  Whatever  tor  went  upstairs  and  informed  the  proof- 
thc  price,  pay  it !  room  that  he,  himself,  would  read  Biotz  s 

«  *  *  ad  next  day.  He  did,  and  when  he  came 

i  N  EDITOR  I  once  knew  handled  a  column  about  bargains  in  silk  stock- 
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acteristic  P  ^  calm  him  by  saying,  “Bum  editorial 
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merchant  to  the  editor  the  ulti-  stockings.  I  make  nut-  brought  to  his  assignment  no  precon- 

niatum  that  it  the  paj^r  d'd  not  switch  tts  ceived  notions,  either  old-fashioned  or 

.1^"^  .“Ply®®  '  leader  s  political  leader,  but  voii  make  it  40  cents  and  1  ultra-modern.  His  method  has  been 


laith  the  advertiser  would  withdraw  his  ^  ; 

advertising.  A  da  e  w^as  set  tor  this  ac-  .  ,  •  j  „  ,  ^^.,1 

turn.  After  he  had  exhausted  h«s  P-'wers 

ot  reason  and  persuasion  the  editor  took  ^  j  ^ 

some  copy  paper  and  wrote  a  page  ad-  ..  -p,  Kr.-c 


Do  I  sell  collect  information  on  methods  used  in 
liar?  Sell  every  department  of  newspaper  produc- 
11  all  I  had.  tion  and  to  describe  simply  and  not  too 
had  three  briefly  the  important  features  of  im- 


gross.  The  boss  got  down  to  the  real  portant  ideas,  whether  applieil  to  the 
yertisement.  ordering  that  It  be  set  to  fol-  res  after  awhile.  The  job-lot  of  silk  metropolitan  journal  or  the  four-page 
low  exactly  he  typographical  style  the  ^ost  Mr.  Biotz  $10  more  daily  of  the  cross-roads. 


merchant  had  made  tamous  and  which  He  has  exercised  line  discrimination 

bad  become  the  hall-mark  of  his  great  amount  was  written  in  bis  favor,  in  his  selection  from  a  giant  and  shape- 

store.  But  instead  ot  the  usual  offerings  „^.gr  the  editor  offered;  “I’m  less  mass  of  material.  The  outline  is 

ot  merchandise,  the  editor  described,  in  Biotz.  It  is  unfortunate  that  traced  from  newspaper  management  in 

boxed  diplay  paragraplis,  the  essential  paper  doesn’t  pool.”  The  little  mer-  the  large  in  the  opening  chapters  through 
{Kilicies  of  the  favort^  political  leader  and  ^.^^^se  manners,  but  did  not  the  detail  of  each  department.  Illustra- 

the  achievements  of  his  ^rty.  It  was  il-  intelligence  and  a  little  gleam  in  his  tions  are  profuse  throughout  the  481 
lustrated  w  ith  pictures  of  the  leader.  My  resistance  to  pages— picturing  promotion  advertising, 

recollection  is  that  it  was  merely  stgned  Ethics,  almost  every  accounting  and  record 

by  the  name  of  the  paper.  Certainly  it  ^^.gy  form  that  can  be  used  in  the  newspaper 

was  an  ingenious  way  of  felhng  the  pub-  rather  benefited,  bv  the  transac-  office,  plant  layouts  for  the  small  country 

vt’ •  tion.  But  the  editor  had  no  right  to  tam-  daily  and  for  a  newspaper  published  in 

Mam  Street  of  the  controversy  between  g  ^ty  of  1,000,000  population. 

^  partly  in  play  atid  partly  III  earnest.  Mr.  Liberal  use  is  made  of  all  kinds  of 
published  and  created  a  sensation.  I  have  entitled  to  his  view  that  the  existing  newspaper  statistics  and  cost 


censor.  Mr.  Thayer  is  unstinting  in 
acl^wledgement  of  his  debt  to  other 
writers  and  factors  in  the  newspaper  field 
— another  rather  rare  attribute  which 
merits  commendation. 

While  the  book  cannot  be  said  to  have 
added  to  the  grand  sum  of  newspaper 
management  information,  it  has  done 
what  is  almost  as  important — it  has  made 
available  at  small  cost  and  in  conven¬ 
ient  compass  the  cream  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  lay  here,  there  and  everywhere 
in  the  1,400  cities  where  newspapers  are 
published.  The  young  newspaper  man 
vvho  wants  to  learn  more  about  his  big 
city  employer  or  vvho  cherishes  the 
universal  dream  of  a  little  paper  all  his 
own  will  find  many  trustworthy  guide- 
posts  in  Mr.  Thayer’s  volume. 

CLARK’S  ESTATE  IS  $799,732 

Appraisal  of  the  estate  of  Charles  Hop¬ 
kins  Clark,  late  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  filed  in  court  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  shows  a  total  value,  including  l,3(io 
shares  of  the  Courant  of  $739,732.38. 


He  has  e.xercised  line  discrimination 


Handing  it  over  the  editor  offered;  “I’m  less  mass  of  material.  The  outline  is 
sorrv,  Mr.  Biotz.  It  is  unfortunate  that  traced  from  newspaper  management  in 
our  paper  doesn’t  pool.”  The  little  mer-  the  large  in  the  opening  chapters  through 


Liberal  use  is  made  of  all  kinds  of 
existing  newspaper  statistics  and  cost 


imderstood  that  the  merchant  was  told  jj  should  estimates,  and  the  chapters  on  plant  man- 

that  the  queer  display  page  would  reap-  ^  ^j^g^  agement  and  financing  the  newspaper 

pear  daily,  until  his  advertising  came  back  fajtu  riders  advertis-  digest  the  best  material  that  has  been 


to  replace  It.  His  advertising  did  conw  i„g  copv"  should,  of  course,  be  kept  invio-  printed  in  the  modern  newspaper  era. 
back  promptly,  __airf  the  quarrel  end_ed  .  «  •  His  historical  chanters  on  the  develoo- 


involve  good  faith  with  readers  advertis-  digest  the  best  material  that  has  been 


oacK  prompuy,  aiiu  uic  quarrci  ciiucu  ,  Jn  pverv  new<naner  office 

there.  Be  it  said  for  that  editor  that  he  newspaper  office, 

remained  loyal  to  the  political  leader  and 

his  policies,  strictly  as  a  matter  of  prin-  PLAN  NEW  MUSKOGEE  PLANT 
ciple,  to  the  end  of  the  leader’s  life.  p.  ^  ^  bnildinc 


*  *  ♦  around  $150.(X)0,  for  the  Muskogee 

ON  the  principal  business  thoroughfare  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  and  Times-Demo- 
of  a  middle-west  citv  today  stands  a  were  announced  bv  the  Oklahoma 

large  clothing  store.  Years  ago  it  was  Press  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
smaller,  the  cheap-John  store  of  the  town,  papers.  The  building  will  2-0 

presided  over  by  a  cagey  little  gentleman  long  and  the  full  the  lot. 

whose  name  was  not  Ike  Biotz,  but  we*ll  ^  story  high,  the  entire 

call  him  that  for  this  yarn.  The  incident  P*<*nt  to  be  housed  on  one  floor. 

herein  referred  to  occured  around  the  - - —  - 

year  1905.  Mr.  Biotz  was  a  regular  ad-  TOWER  NAMED  FOR  LAWSON 
vertiser  in  our  paper,  but  I  have  never  .  t-l  i  -  .  c-  •  ■„ 

seen  a  man  who  so  poignantly  mourned  The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  will 


e  in  every  newspaper  office.  His  historical  chapters  on  the  develop- 

' _ ment  of  present  advertising  and  circu- 

Pi  AN  Niru/  MiiQiroriri:  pi  anx  practice  are  complete  and  accur- 

PLAN  NEW  MUSKOGEE  PLANT  g^^  to  an  unusual  degree  in  a  period 

Plans  for  a  new  building,  to  cost  when  most  published  information  on 
ound  $150.(X)0.  for  the  Muskogee  newspaper  affairs  cries  aloud  for  a 


over  his  expenditures  in  the  medium  that  "“me  the  central  tower  of  its  new  group 
made  his  business  grow  to  its  present  vast  bmldmgs  the  Victor  Freemont  Law- 

proportions.  Biotz  had  us  down  for  rob-  Tower  in  nonc^  of  the  late  editor 

bers.  He  was  forever  kicking  about  rates  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Neii'S. 
and  complaining  that  his  ads  didn’t  “pool.”  '\'oo  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  tht 
We  had  a  rare  editor  on  that  paper  who  ^  ongregational  institution. 


took  an  interest  in  everything  that  con¬ 
cerned  its  well-being  and  when,  after  the 
advertising  department  had  given  Mr. 
Biotz  notice  of  a  raise  in  rates,  the  boss 
received  the  merchant  in  his  office  to  hear 
his  tale  of  woe.  “It’s  a  outrage — this 
rate  jump  on  me,”  the  merchant  burst  out. 
“Nopody  reads  my  notices  in  your  paper. 
It  has  no  pool.  I  just  go  on  wasting  my 
good  money  and  now  you  tell  me  I  must 


Editor  &  Publisher — $4  per  year. 


A  BETTER 
PICTURE  PAGE 

Perfectly  balanced  in  news 
interest  and  pictorial  quality 
is  the  daily  8-column  picture 
page  supplied  without  extra 
charge  to  EFS  clients.  It’s 
made  up  to  get  and  keep  the 
eye  of  the  entire  family. 

IVrile  for  proofs 

EDITORS’  FEATURE 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Time*  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fattest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinitjr  Towns 

Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Both  Mtmbtrt  ef  A.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
FrankUn  A.  Kwriam,  Pna. 
Vonnt  Tamsi^Kew  Boekalla 


CtlADLES  PaDTLOWEG 


BtiitloorOccidenta  I  Bldo 
INDIANAPOLIS  IND. 


EVIDENCE 


Tba  Oatobar  flnt  Oavarnmant  Btatamaat 
of  tha  Tampa  Tribnna  ahewad  that  tha 
aTarare  daily  inoraasa  In  alronlation  af 
tha  Tribnna  ovar  the  preoadlnc  Hz 
montha’  perlad  was 


4053 


Tha  aecond  Tampa  paper  ahowad  aa 
avaraee  inoraaaa  dnrinc  tha  lame  partad 
of 


Raadara  and  adTartiaen  la  Tampa  and 
tha  Tampa  trade  territory  are  oomlnc 
more  and  more  to  approdato  tha  marlt 
af  loath  FUrlda’a  lading  aawspapav. 

The  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune 

S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
Repressntetivst  m  Hetiomel  Field 


Detroit — 

Free  Press  circulation 
reaches  31,000  more 
than  the  total  number 
of  families  owning  their 
own  homes. 

Ciie  “jfm 

"Stertt  the  day  in  DetroUT 

with  a  atabla,  ■alnlatad, 
Ubaral  poiaad  atoanlattoa 
pradnotlva  at  cnatar  advar- 
ttalng  raSoTBs  at  lowar  aoat. 


TN  aomo  eitios,  tha  ‘lonAng” 
Bowapnpor  may  hnvo  noroly 
n  fow  hvadrod  aaoro  drcnlntion 
than  ita  conapadtor.  Tha  Rraaa 
haa  40,000  mere  aaC  paid  circa. 
latiea  ia  Pittabargh  »*«■«»  tha 
othar  two  ovaaiag  aawapapora 
comhiaotl— aad  3S,000  more  aot 
paid  circaladoa  ia  Pittabargh 
thaa  tha  odiar  two  Soaday  aawa- 
papera  eembitted. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripps-Hotard  Newspaper 
Moabor  af  th#  4.  B.  0. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Cfa^  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaM 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Poatiae, 
Michigan. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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COSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
Chicago  -  new  yor  k  -  l  on  don 


SCHOOLS  FIND  DAILIES  with  the  regular  curriculum  schedule.  in  Reference  Work 

_  _  Data  compiled  from  the  returns  of  this  Class  reference  work,  including  clipping 

TEXTBOOKS  OF  AFFAIRS  questionnaire  showed  the  large  range  of  ^  8 

-  33  uses  for  the  newspaper  in  the  schools.  For  general  information — state  and  na- 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  tional  news.., .  10 

value  of  a  daily  in  a  class  of. current  iS“sciLce' 6 
events  would  be  easily  recognized  by  Economics,  with  especial  reference  to  the 

teachers  everywhere.  Such  was  the  case,  *5 

for  current  events  headed  the  list,  fol-  Art-rofog?avireV ’carton;;  ‘  14 

lowed  by  citizenship  anc^  civics,  and  mod-  Study  of  advertisements,  with  clippings  for 

ern  history,  as  close  second  and  third.  „  booklets....... .  3 

But  who  would  be  likely  to  think  of  the  choice  bits"  oT^ humor'.  1 

daily  newspaper  as  a  valuable  supple-  Customs  of  people. . .' .  i 

nientary  text  in  classes  in  biology,  physi-  > 

ology,  economics,  fiction,  debating,  social  ’  . y . ^ . 

science  work,  customs  of  people  and  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Conrad,  teach- 

safety  work?  Yet,  these  are  the  facts  ing  via  the  newspaper  should  not  be  con- 

the  questionnaire  returns  revealed :  fined  to  high  school.  “Probably  the 

greatest  benefit  in  classroom  study  of  the 

Current  events... . . .  62  newspaper  is  for  high  school  students. 

Mode"!!  'history.?'.''.'?!. 38  Still  the  opportunity  should  also  be  avail- 

c.eneral  Science  Work .  3  able  to  children  in  the  Upper  grades,  many 

Biolnp,  with  special  reference  to  conserva-  ^  duties  of  life  and 

Nature  study  .  .  .  .  .......  2  citizenship  without  the  privilege  of  a  high 

Ceography  .' .  11  school  education,”  the  Journal  writer 

Physiology  .  4 


Classified 


Thirty-three  Uses  Found  for  Newspa^ 
per*  in  Wisconsin  Institutions,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Man  Discovers 
Through  Survey 


EDITOR  PUBLISHEiR 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .4®  per  line 

3  Times  —  .3#  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .60  per  line 

4  Times  —  .55  per  line 
COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 


0  CELEBRATES  65TH  YEAR 

1  group  of  about  75  Minnesota  and 

,  northwest  newspaiier  publishers  were 
j  guests  Saturday  of  the  St.  Cloud 

1  (Minn.)  Daily  Times  celebrating  the 
*  paper's  65th  anniversary.  The  Times 

2  presented  a  motion  picture  entitled  “The  Brooklyn, 

>2  Chronicle  of  the  Times.”  (C< 


Advertisinc  Promotion— If  you  want  more 
business,  communicate  with  the  International 
Publications  Service,  Incorporated,  Suite  1004, 
1841  Broadway,  New  Ymk  City. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


FOR  BETTER  PRINTING 


Herrick  Inks 

Cost  more.  Worth  it. 


inStotk 


No  substitutes.  Made  from 
the  best  materials. 
Specializing  to  requirements 
of  each  pressroom. 

Ask  the  Publishers  who  use  them. 


as  made  by  as  will  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
yon  interested?  If  so, 
consult  yonr  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  ns  direct. 


WM.C.HERRICKINKC0.3nc. 

401  West  33rd  Street 
New  York  City 
Factory:  Rntherford,  N.  J. 


now 


HAMILTON  MFC.  CO 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


rasting  fmx  you  can  buy.  Per¬ 
fectly  halanccd.  New  design  lock* 
up  her  allows  for  quick  change 
when  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  •  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE 

MARGACH 

FEEDER 

for 

Linotype,  Intertype, 
Monotype,  Ludlow,  and 
Elrod  machines 
$75.**  each 

Further  inquiries  may  be  directed 
to  the 

N.  Y.  Times  Phila.  Bulletin 

Chicago  Tribune  Boston  Herald 

or  several  bnndred  other 
publishers  upon  request. 

Margach  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

211-215  Centre  St.,  New  York 


are  now  being  used  by  many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  and  border 
border.  In  one  plant  the  machine  has  saved 
one'fihh  of  its  cost  in  six  months.  QPapers 
can  be  delivered  in  better  condition  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  to  the  readers. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  you 
toiU  want  to  invest 
W rite  for  fuU  particulars 

NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 
36  S.  Throop  Street,  Chicago 


The  throwing  of  a  single  Lever  locks 
this  Hoe  Flat  Casting  Mould  which  is 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  for 
perfect  Balance  as  well  as  Quality  and 
Durability. 

Made  in  three  sizes — five,  seven  and 
eight  columns. 


The  buyer  of  Equipment  and  Supplies  reads  the  ad' 
vertlsing  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


504-520  Grand  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Alae  at  7  Water  Straat. 

DUNELLEN,  N.  J.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


i 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Situation*  Wanted 


I 


- - - - - -  In  Many  Respecto  thi*  is  the  best  newsi«peT  circulation  Manager- Three  years’  experience  Newspaper  Pressman,  with  thirteen  years’  ex- 

BuUetin  of  Publishing  Properties  for  Sale—  propoMtion  in  the  rountry.  ExclusiTe  field,  a,  successful  circulator  both  in  City  and  (Country,  perience  on  presses  and  in  stereotyping,  desires 

Trade,  class,  general,  etc.,  sent  upon  request,  central  west  city  ot  12,000  wim  business  district  Well  exi>crienced  managing  lioys,  transiiortation  connection  about  first  of  year.  Have  executive 

Harris-Dibble  Co.,  345  Madison  avenue.  New  *3“*  city  ot  25,000,  embracing  more  problems,  modern  promotion  svstems  and  have  ability  and  can  furnish  best  of  reference*. 

York  City.  100,000  population.  Ad  salw  over  »6,000  determination  enough  to  put  an^  sixteen  page  B  S79,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- -  a  month;  netting  $15,000  to  $20,000  *  year,  daily  on  map.  Will  gladly  intefview  publisher - - 

Omar  D  Gray  well  known  Sturgeon,  Missouri,  1*0“,  $25,000.  Com-  ^t  my  expense.  Can  give  references.  .Salary  Reportorial  Work— University  graduate  (British 

N^paper  Broker  has  a  trip  |V'oS  The  H  f”  ejy^^e,!  $5jLweekK.  B  MIO.  E.l.tor  &  Pu'-l-her.  and  American).  26.  &hool  of  .  Journalism. 

I? _  ...u„ _ -s  nf  th#»  rr®P*  ricnncM  Agencr*  _  .  ^  Some  exocnence.  Wide  educational  hack* 


— - -  — -  ----  au:.  rruy.  ijyva.  loe  n.  r.  ncnncns  amcucj*  - -  -  —  - 

^9*  Europe  where  he  attended  a  meeting  f  Litchfield,  111.  Circulation  Manager,  7  years’  successful  experi* 

Worlds  1  ress  Congress  of  which  organizatio  —  — ;  eiice,  desires  change  January  1st.  Versed  in 

Secretary.  .,  I  phases  circulation  work.  Will  accept  posi- 

Asked  for  a  statement.  Gray  said;  (JrMt  Wanted  to  Lease  non  as  city  man.  U-5b6,  Editor  It  I'ubl.shei. 

gathering  of  newspaper  men  in  Switzerland. - a  .  r - .  - .  -t- - j  ~ —  - — - ' - 

Thirty  countries  represented.  Grpt  credit  Newspaper  Publisher  ot  proven  ability  desires  circulation  Manager,  now  employed,  desires 
should  be  given  President  W'altcr  W’illiams  and  ne\\siMi>er  in  city  awvc  -3,100,  No  change  Dec.  1.  Experience  in  every  phase  of 

Secretary-Treasurer  James  Wright  Brown.  I  <’  »ligi'tinii  ic  stcf  iid  jiai>cr.  2:?/i  circulation  and  promotion  work,  from  carrier 

saw  four  European  countries  in  good  shape,  i.ress,  givirir  rame  of  i>ai»er  and  location,  B  603,  circulation  manager.  Can  give  best  refer* 
Glad  1  made  that  journey  but  the  l^st  part  hr.itor  \  I  u!ili>ncr.  enccs  and  show  excellent  results  on  three  papers. 


‘  .  w-  *9  X  I  Some  experience.  Wide  educational  back* 

Circulation  Manager,  7  years  successful  experi-  ground.  B-583.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

cnee,  desires  change  January  1st.  versed  in  _ _ _ _ 

all  phases  circulatiuii  work.  Will  accept  post-  x^ade  Writer,  press  agent,  promotion  and 
tion  as  city_j;an.  Bobb,  tduor  &  Publishei.  ...evelopment  man,  desires  connection.  Crandall. 


saw  four  European  countries  in  good  shape.  ' 

Glad  1  made  that  journey  but  the  l^st  part  Kr.itor  \  I  ulilishcr. 
of  the  trip  was  getting  back  to  the  U.  S.  A.  "  '  ■■■' 

Don’t  talk  to  me— this  is  the  greatest  ».ounlry  CIRC 

on  earth. 

“I  find  my  Newspaper  Brokerage  busine^s^  in  ,  .  - - 

g<xxi  shape.  Sold  last  week  the  Hickman  (Ky.)  P 

Courier  to  A.  Robbins  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  «*  - 


CIRCULATION 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Solo 


Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  experience.  B-  Eauioment  for  Solo 

578,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ 

Circulation  Manager- Fifteen  years’  experience  Pn  ••le,  P*l>u  Cutt«r«,  Wta  StHi  has  t. 

from  carrier  to  Circulation  Director  on  large  ^  complete  Ime.  Overhauled  and 

dailies.  Morning  and  afternoon  experience,  anteed  machine*  »t  bargmm^pnoa.  BmMj 


“In  each  of  two  Missouri  cities  I  have  two  OrctiUtloo— When  quick,  additioiuil  circnlattoo  Know  how  to  manage  tioys  to  pet  results.  IF"??’,  *  Engraving  Co..  114 

dailies  listed  for  sale.  Either  is  a  good  buy.  coverage  become*  necessary,  remember  that  out  Know  how  to  manage  agents,  canvassers  and  h-  Utn  at..  W.  Y.  Uty. _ 

Also  have  a  Missouri  daily  clearing  $20,000  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is  solicitors,  also  order  carnpaigns.  Am  pidnters  and  Bookbinders  eouipment,  maebin* 

per  year,  priced  at  $100,000.  ,  ■  7v>“'  proot  against  experimentmg.  Write  ot  Know  A.  B.  t.  and  office  ^  type,  supplies,  Kelly  presses,  cut  cost  ma- 

.a  client  who  wants  evening  daily  in  „„  Coast  CtrcuUtioo  Service.  BeU  ®  terial.  Se^nd  fo?  revised  ^r^^used  machine  sheet. 

Mississippi  Valley ^city  up  to  25,000  ixipnlation.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  E.litor  &  1  iiblisher. - Conner  Fendler  Branch.  A.T.F.  Co..  96  Beek- 

“Can  sell  you  a  California  daily  with  building  a-itT—  p,.:.  a  a _ _  row"?-:.:;:  IS  o.  man  St..  New  York  Citv. 


’’iX' y.r-.s^  ms«  s-.Sr. 


CbxuUriao  DulMeis  Blait  &  Auatin,  1504  Cen-  Circulation  Manager,  15  years’  experience,  de-  man  St.,  New  York  City. 


owner  wants  to  make  trip  arouna  me  worm.  ^ ^  Systems.  A  B.  C.  records,  etc.  Wfl  ca  for  cbeaP-  The  Goes  Printing  Pres*  Cov.  1535 

‘°r  '".PP'*”  “  *4^.*  lirsonal  interview.  B.573.  Editor  &  Publisher.  So.  Psulina  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 

Carolina  or  Georgia.  .  .  •  holiday  dish  offer.  Results — Low  cost.  The  *- - *- - -  - - - 

“Can  sell  only  daily  in  Arkan^s  city,  in*  AlbrigM  China  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio.  City  or  MiuiaginiT  Editorship  daily,  city  ten  to  Wc4>  Presses,  Linotypes,  Hoe,  16*page  fine 

cIudiM  building  and  residence,  for  $100,000.  '  forty  thousand.  Begin  January  1.  Write  “C”,  running  condition,  with  Stereotvpo  equipment, 

e'm  nnn"*  Business  cleari'-g  around  F DITORI AL  P.  O.  Box  692,  Bartlesville.  Okla. _  Ererled  your  plents,  S4.200:  .Model  K  I.inotype, 

•■bi!.  *am,  me  to  find  him  a  -  Oaanified  -VounB  lady  desim,  steady  position  Oidlo.“"' ^  Klm''ca-te;'^^^ 

ir.i"sie'  lifi  w.;miSn"in°«,«'K^''"’  Sydic.i.  s,ssrfe.?i  r'smf.r."s  a  ‘eto“i.l  sti:":.?.'!- 

“$3,200  cash  will  put  you  in  possession  of  good  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru,  is  the  new  paper  and  checking  paper,  counter  work;  also  phone 


ceomnn.  **  tlCI  I V  C 1  Cll  ItCO'IC  l^VV.  I  .S .  VCCKnHlll  -hia- 

work-  oUo  ’nhonn  Go.,  1328  Croailwav,  New  York  City. 


Oklahoma  v  eekly.  Easy  terms  on  'oalance. 


this  week.  For  samples  of  a  live,  alert,  up-to-  solicitation,  foreign  advertising  and  proof  read- 


Finc  weekly  proiiosition  in  western  Penn-  date  service,  write  the  Graphic  Syndicate,  25  luK-  Can  funiish  the  liest  of  references.  Now 


sylvania  $16,000,  $9,000  down.  With  building  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 

$38,000.  $22,000  down.  '  = 

“Weeklies,  semi-weeklies  and  dailies  for  sate  Pres*  Clipping* 

‘%dwin^.MoVs'*’Williams.  son  of  Dean  Walter  Assoetoted  Olpping  Bureaus.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


cmployeil.  B-599.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Combination  Pressman  and  Stereotyper  wants  Wanted--Twelve  page  Cox  Duplex  flat  bed 
permanent  position;  exiierienced,  Hoe,  Goss,  press,  with  color  attachment;  or  similar  press. 
Duplex.  Afternoon  daily.  References.  B-601,  I'.v  zVpril.  Recorder  Publishing  Co.,  Olympia, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Wash. 


Compoaing  Room  Foremzui — Resourceful  execu¬ 
tive,  getting  maximum  results  at  minimum 
cost;  expert  makeup  and  adman;  experience 
on  large  and  small  dailies;  union.  E.  Limdfear, 
97  Chestnut  street.  Nutley.  N.  J. _ 


,  f  _ _  _ r.oiior  o,  ruuiisncr. 

Williams,  IS  making,  in  a  car,  a  tour  of  Texas  - - - - - 

and  other  states  for  me.  He  is  listing  news-  EIVIPLOYNIENT  Composing  Room  Foremzui — Resourceful  execu- 

I>apers  for  sale.  He  is  a  fine  young  man.  _ _  tive,  getting  maximum  results  at  minimum 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  do  business  with  him.  cost;  expert  makeup  and  adman;  experience 

“When  you  write  about  wanting  newspaper  Help  Wanted  on  large  and  small  dailies;  union.  E.  Landfear, 

properties  tell  me  in  your  first  letter  how  much  _ 97  Chestnut  street.  Nutley,  N.  J. 

money  you  can  pay  down,  politics,  section  of  Advertising  Manziger  wanted  by  daily  paper  — — - - — - ; - - - ; — 

country  preferred,  experience,  etc.  I  can  locate  in  Southern  town  of  about  20,000.  Circul*-  Desk  Mai»-Speedy,  accurate  copy  reading, 

you.  tion  about  5,000.  Growing  field.  Give  full  sound  news  judgment,  unusual  ability  in  head- 

“If  you  want  me  to  sell  your  property  be  information  and  references  with  first  letter.  B-  1'p«  writii.g-^-that  is  the  kind  of  service  I  am 

sure  you  price  it  worth  the  money  and  give  570,  Mitor  &  Publisher.  Fifteen  years  of  exiieriencc.  B-605. 

me  sufficient  time  to  bring  the  matter  before  .  *'  ..  . - — r.-.,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

my  clients.  Don’t  get  restless.  It  is  not  an  f  i  V  '  Tv  ,nir,«h.irh  in i - - 

easy  matter  to  sell  the  average  newspaper,  take  charge  on  display  ot  daily  in  Detroit  suburb.  Edrtorial  .Ml  arinind  newspa|«rman.  24.  mar- 

Riiver«  nr4*  v^rv  nartirtilar  Excellent  opiKiftiinity  for  man  of  koo<1  auaress.  ned,  capable,  exiierienced  as  city  editor,  marine 

mand  '  exclusfve  firids.  When  I  tell  them  I  thoroughly  Limiliar  with  layout  and  copy  writing  editor,  feature  editor,  etc.,  successful  short  story 
can  sell  them  a  taper  in  a  town,  of.  say  2500  '(  writer,  seeks  ts.sition,  editorial  or  retx.rtorial ; 

population,  when  there  is  another  paper  in  the  ,*<>  fourteen  inonths  ago.  Staff  preterahly  in  Hornla  (alifornia.  or  Southern 

town,  thev  sit  right  down  and  say  there  is  *■’  for  increase!  ffiiM-  IcK.-iJity ;  wife  s  health  necessitates  change, 

nothing  (foing.  If  you  are  an  unreasonable  1  ^  ■|>'’°''\i  tflT,  salary,  best  references  guarantee 

nersan hard  to  deal  with too  sfinw  to  he  “'splay.  M.in  of  aliilitv  and  har<l  .satisfaction.  Resfionsihle  iiosition  on  weekly  or 

^si.lutely  hon^t,  don’t  write  to  me.  Life  ^  worker  will  find  this  .in  unusual  owning.  Write  small  daily  will  suit  admirably.  H.  T.,  33-39 

too  short  to  try  to  do  business  with  this  kind  “"*1.  Prontf’^y.  North  20th  Street.  Flushing,  L.  I. _ 

of  a  person.  I  want  to  do  business  with  reason-  D«'tily  Tribune.  Koval  .Iichigan. -  Editorial  Man,  university  education,  trained  in 


of  a  person.  I  want  to  do  business  with  reason-  Daily  Tribune.  Royal  Oak.  .Iichigan. - Editorial  Man,  university  education,  trained  in 

able  and  pleasant  people  who  are  fair-minded.  Crew  Manager  Wanted.  Must  organize  a  smaji  A.  T.  style,  five  vears  on  desk  and  street  in 

“When  you  do  business  with  me  remember  crew  of  six  to  eight  men  who  can  produce  in  straight  news  ,md  sports,  wishes  permanent  con- 

that  I  have  been  in  the  newspaper  game  for  highly  competitive  territory.  Many  excellent  nection  prefer.-ihly  “in'ide”  with  Canadian  dailv. 

38  years.  I  love  it.  I  know  something  about  pulling  inducements  to  offer.  Daily  paper  of  .Makeup,  telegraph  desk  or  street.  B-606,  Editor 

it.  I  lay  my  cards  right  on  the  table.  You  30,000  circulation.  Real  selling  will  get  10,000  &  Publisher. 

will  find  no  catch-sentences  in  my  listing  blank,  more.  Apply,  giving  references  and  experience  - ; — — - ; - ; — T — TTT — : — 

Said  blank  asks  you  to  tell  the  truth  about  to  Box  B-590,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mit«^  Man  wants  chance  whei^  initiative 


your  newspa^r  plant  and  asks  you  to  state  Managing  Editor  for  the  leading  evening  dailv, 
that  in  case  I  sell  same  you  will  agree  to  pay  .fate  New  York,  $110  weekly  to  man  who 
me  the  commission  agre^  upon  in  the  printed  has  the  at.ilitv  to  build  and  maintain  a  smooth 
schedule.  I  have  just  had  two  men  beat  me  working  news  organization.  Write  B-607. 


out  of  part  of  my  commission.  Most  men 
want  to  do  the  square  thing. 

“I  do  not  live  in  a  large  city  and  am  not 


Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


OT  &  Publisher.  Editorial  Man  wants  chance  whei^  initiative 

.u-  imagination  and  ability  are  appreciated  now. 

tnn  treUv  Marricil.  28,  ten  years’  experience  every  desk, 

licat  ami  assignment.  Can  produce  feature 
w ",  “  <la‘>y.  any  ty,«  of  column  and  turn  out  live 

^anization.  Write  B-607,  pages.  Pay  must  correspond  to 

•  ■„  responsibility.  Best  of  references.  B-604,  Edi- 


Reporter  udth  nose  for  news  and  ability  to  tor  &  Publisher. 


conducting  my  business  under  a  high-sounding  write.  One  who  really  can  write;  one  who  f xecutive— Woman  10  vears  diversified  e4li 
name,  with  desk  room  in  a  pigeon-hole  in  some  ^  humor  in  him;  one  who  can  write  oman,  lu  >ears  rtiversitiea  eili 

tall  building.  T  live  out  here  in  a  Missouri  ^  Rood  human  interest  story.  In  other  words  reportorial  biickgroiind,  expenencetl 

country  town  where  I  raise  my  own  frvinK  ^  newspaper  man  who  can  also  help  handle  *9  fiction,  make-up,  desires  connec* 

chickens  and  have  the  best  Jersey  cow  in  the  '^>ry  when  necessary.  Must  not  he  over  40.  syndicate  or  new'spaper  staff, 

state.  Every  newspaper  man  in  Missouri  and  State  age,  sinRle  or  married,  experience,  sal-  New  lork.  B-olO,  Editor 

siirrounding  states  knows  me.  I  will  go  any-  ary.  Six-day  morning  paper  in  Middle- Atlantic  » nhlisher. _ 

where  in  the  United  States  to  serve  a  client  state.  B-609.  Editor  &  Iiblisher.  1  am  a  Newspaper  Publisher,  45  years  old; 

and  my  arc  reasonable  too.  —  ■■■■  ~  .!■  i.«  ■  ■  ■'  — .  35  years  in  newspaper  work  from  “Printers 

It  you  have  com^tition  and  neither  one  of  Devil”  to  owner  and  publisher.  Have  owned 

you  boys  are  making  enough  money,  let  me  _ _ ^**^^^"*  YVMifea _ several  newspapers,  also  been  publisher  of  met- 

the  sensiTle  tffing”to‘do  "‘l"an  "locMe  vlu“elre  Manager  now  employed.  .desir« 

V.  iw.,..  *11 _  jou  CISC-  rhantre.  Seven  vears'  exnenem 


me  sens.r.ie  rh.na  Ho  i  ,  .  ,  _ --  Manager  now  employed  desires  ropolitan  newspaper.  Am  ^seeking  worth  while 

me  senstnie  tning  to  tlo.  I  can  locate  you  else-  rhanee  Seven  vears’  exnerience  Married  newspaper  connection,  as  Publisher  or  General 

kiirVhen,  ^aTd  then  *riiivh“  M  a  ^  A-1  References.  A  man  capll^  of  assuming  re^  Maimger,  where  exj^rience,  energy,  ability  and 

The  new«n“  ."if  sponsihility.  B-569,  Editor  &  Publisher.  honest-to-goo<lness  effort  can  I*  put  to  work. 

1  ne  newspajier  game  is  getting  lietter  except  j-; - — - is - S — - Wi - ,  *1"'  willing  to  let  future  stand  absolutely  on 

Ml  towns  where  there  are  too  many  newsiiapers.  Advertising  Manager,  Business  Manager,  of  nierit  of  my  work.  Nationally  known  men  as 
Jell  me  your  troubles.  I  am  in  the  game  for  experience  and  unbeatable  record  as  organ-  references.  Address  B-603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Iite.  Aside  from  making  a  good  living  I  h.ave  tzer  and  business  getter  seeks  connection  with  ij- - ; - — - i — — r — i, — - . 

hill  two  .-.mhifiotis — seeing  the  world  with  the  greater  opportunity.  Now  employed  as  business  Maiwgii^  ^itw  or  Assistant  ^sition  wanted 

World’s  Press  Congress  and  then  going  to  nianager.  Any  location.  B-591,  Editor  &  Pacific  Coast  newspaper,  with  independent. 

Heaven  ’’  ^  a  ■  men  going  lo  p  ...^  ■'  liberal  or  progressive  tendencies.  Have  been 

- -  T  .  - s-j- - - -J - ^ -  News  Editor  of  admittedly  highest  type  after- 

un.  .  -m.  All  C  ■  Advertising  Salesm^  35  years  erf  age  Sev-  noon  daily  in  California  for  eight  year^  Will 

Thats  What  They  iMl  Sajr-  eral  years  experience  representing  leading  be  available  after  January  I,  1927.  Am  making 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersev.  newspaj^rs,  t^lt  locally  and  nationally,  change  voluntarily.  Very  highest  references. 

iJenr  Jsir;  Knowledge  of  Eastern  Territory.  Would  like  Address  Lew  Head.  2163,  Glen  avenue,  Pasa- 

Eiirlosed  find  cheek  cr,vering  commission  on  change.  Salary  around  $4000.00  if  opportunity  dena.  Cal. 

s.-ilr  ,f  Independent  Press.  for  .advancement  offers  itself.  References,  w,-,  c - 

Ml.  I.eiss  and  myself  appreciate  vour  prompt  Box  B-596.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mech^.^  Supermtendmt-Press  Room  Super- 

and  satisfactcrv  service.  T — ~  i. - - F — 3 — I - —  intendent— Several  years  experience  in  all  forms 

C-a-les  R  Blunt  Pres'dent  Assistant  Publishei  (  nllege  tiraduate.  Now  newspaper  press  work;  knowledge  of  stereo- 

.  V  "  ,  employed  as  National  Advertising  Manager  typing,  a  working  knowledge  of  other  depart- 

1  Ills  IS  one  ot  many  similar  letters  1  have  Southern  City  daily.  Has  sold  local  advertising,  ments.  Am  thirty  years  old,  a  Mechanical 

received  frem  those  I  have  represented  in  buy-  Knows  merchandising,  writes  copy.  Has  handled  Engineer  by  training  and  a  university  graduate, 

iiig,  selling  cr  appraising  newjspaper  and  all  business  detail  of  newspaper  office.  Highest  Have  experience,  training  and  ability  to  render 
magazine  projierties.  J.  H.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  references.  Avail.-ible  immediately.  Box  B-602,  any  publisher  satisfactorv  service.  B-597  Edi- 
.\eiv  \(.rk.  Editor  &  Publisher.  tor  &  Publisher. 


World’s  Press  Congress  and  then  going  to 
Heaven. 

That’s  What  They  All  Say — 

i’.lonmfield.  New  Jersey. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought.  Sold  and 
Appraised. 

All  negotiations 
confidential. 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

3S0  Madison  Awo..  Now  Took 

Btulasa*  BstxbUahad  fas  IIM. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Th*  merging  *7  uwspmper  Interwts  t* 
*  subject  that  bee  received  ipeoiel  etndy 
end  InvectlgetieB  by  tbie  Arm  for  nearly 
17  yeeiB.  It  ia  *  inbjeot  end  reqniraa 
ooneiderable  technical  knowledge,  bath  aa 
to  velnetlon  end  operstlng  metkods.  ITkaa 
properly  ergsnisad,  tke  laanlts  ere  Barar 
liseppolntlng. 

We  keva  been  fectora  in  many  tmpartaat 
ooneeUdationa,  talaa  and  appralsala. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Timea  Bldg^  New  York 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES ; 


J^EWS  EXECUTIVE  and 
Make-up  Editor,  over  fifteen 
years  as  telegraph  editor,  city 
editor,  and  head  of  copy  deak 
with  leading  eastern  dailiea. 
“Quick  and  accurate  sense  of 
news  values.  C*n  dress  up  good 
appearing  page  with  news  prop¬ 
erly  displayed.”  Age  40;  col¬ 
lege;  married:  Northeast  pre¬ 
ferred.  Minimum  $50.  Mention 
our  Na  2063. 

FCRNALD’S  EXCHANQC.  INC 
Siatinrrv  OLna.  ■eninanrio,  Maoo 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  M  o  Vi 


DOLLAR  s  * 
s*  PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


A  REAL  “dollar  puller”  is  a  page  run 
recently  by  the  Redlands  (Cal)  Daily 
I- arts,  headed  “See  What  You  Save  By 
Buying  A  Ford  Car.”  In  a  large  center 

I SE  WHAT  YOD  SAVE^BY  BUYING  A  FORD  CAR  I 


i  j  LOOK  <  WHAT  y-c-  BUY 
—  I  WAh  Your  Saunga  *26^ 


minds  constructively.  Lots  of  times  they 
will  develop  some  real  ideas.  Offer 
awards — and  good  ones — for  the  boys 
who  develop  the  best  circulation  building 
plans  on  their  routes  and  make  it  con¬ 
ditional  that  they  explain  their  plan  to 
the  other  carriers  at  periodical  meetings. 
— B.  A.  T.,  Springfield,  O. 

Dealers  in  poultry  do  not  as  a  rule 
use  newspaper  advertising.  During  the 
holiday  season  the  newspapers  could 
convince  the  dealers  that  it  would  pay 
them  to  advertise.  Start  a  section  en¬ 


titled  "Where  to  Buy  that  Christmas 
Turkey.”  Get  the  local  farmers  and 
poultry  dealers  to  advertise.  People 
don’t  object  to  driving  out  into  the 
country  if  by  doing  so  they  are  assured 
of  fresh  plump  birds. — C.  E.  Pellissier, 
Boston. 

The  Cleveland  Times  turned  over  the 
paper  to  a  leading  Women’s  Club  to  be 
edited  by  its  members.  The  women 
featured  the  issue.  A  goodly  amount  of 
new  advertising  was  obtained  from  stores 
catering  to  women. — T.  C.  M.,  Cleveland. 

The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News  has 
developed  an  excellent  source  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  by  publishing  three  or  four 
times  a  week  a  number  of  special  pages 
devoted  to  various  sections  of  the  city. 
On  one  day  it  is  the  “Northwest  Side 
Section” ;  on  another,  the  “Mitchell  Street 
Section”:  on  another,  “The  North  Avenue 
Section,”  etc.  News  and  features,  as  well 
as  many  columns  of  advertising,  of  the 
districts  in  question  are  published. — ^Ruben 
Levin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


call  attention  to  the  beauty  spots  in  your 
city. — B.  A.  T.,  Springfield,  O. 

A  speaker  at  a  Madison  (Wis.)  meet¬ 
ing  of  university  presidents  urged  the 
abolition  of  all  divisions  known  as 
schools  and  colleges  in  universities. 
Their  chief  function,  he  said,  was  to 
create  jobs  for  deans  who  do  little.  He 
suggested  the  creation  of  an  elective 
committee  to  administer  all  departments. 
If  your  paper  is  in  a  college  town  an 
interview  on  the  subject  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  authorities  would  furnish  an  ex¬ 
cellent  story. — Ruben  Levin.  Milwaukee. 

Interview  the  convalescents  of  your 
local  hospital,  and  find  out  the  biggest 
thrill  the  patients  got  on  recovery.  You 
will  find  that  the  biggest  thrill  was  “learn¬ 
ing  to  walk  all  over  again,”  getting  the 
"first  meal  of  solids”  and  the  craving  to 
assist  a  fellow  sufferer.  While  you  are 
at  it,  you  can  dig  up  a  good  feature,  if 
you  ask  the  doctors  of  some  of  the  stunts 
patients  put  over  while  under  the  influence 
of  ether. — M.  J.  K. 


M2"  *%“  »52<>® 


I  *614”  I 

’  The  Ford  tie-up  page 

square  the  local  Ford  dealer  told  that 
the  average  price  of  six  of  the  most 
popular  touring  cars  now  being  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  public  is  $1,086.  This  was 
compared  with  the  price  of  a  Ford  tour¬ 
ing  car,  $471.31,  a  saving  of  $614.69. 

Surrounding  the  Ford  advertisement 
were  12  equal  squares  of  space  in  which 
merchants  advertised  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  at  various  prices,  which,  when 
totalled,  equalled  the  $614.69  saved  by 
buying  a  Ford.  For  example,  a  tailor 
advertised:  “This  is  where  we  come  in. 
Out  of  the  savings  we  can  let  you  have 
a  stylish  suit  of  best  material  selected 
and  built  by  Fashion  Park  for  $42.50.” 

The  Ford  copy  directed  attention  to 
the  tie-up  advertising  with  the  statement : 
“Just  look  at  what  the  other  merchants 
in  Redlands  can  sell  you  for  the  $614.69 
you  save  by  riding  in  a  Ford.” — H.  A. 
Hargraves. 

The  Columbus  Citizen  conducts  a  con¬ 
test  regularly  to  determine  the  most 
physically  perfect  boy  in  Columbus. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  sporting  goods  shops,  and 
others  who  benefit  advertise  with  the 
story  and  also  assist  in  the  selection. — 
Ralph  M.  Cohen,  Columbus,  O. 

Make  Your  Home  More  Cheerful  This 
Winter!  A  special  page  or  two  could 
be  planned  around  this  idea,  with  ad¬ 
vertising  of  electrical  appliances  (lamps, 
fireplace  logs),  flowers  in  pots,  furniture 
(new  chairs  and  stands),  draperies,  pic¬ 
tures,  pottery,  wall  paper,  decorations. 
A  layout  of  the  page  with  spaces  pro¬ 
vided  for  prospective  advertisers  would 
help  you  put  this  over.  Give  it  a  try 
out  on  a  dull  day! — Ralph  Gibler. 

Set  your  carrier  boys  to  using  their 

COMPLETE  WIRE  REPORTS 

FOR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 

International 
News  Service 

'*Get  It  FIRST  but  First  Get  It 
RIGHT” 

63  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  WHALE  of  a  Christmas  feature 
lies  in  the  county  infirmai^  or  county 
farm  near  your  city.  Interview  the  un¬ 
fortunate.  Get  them  to  tell  of  past 
Christmas  times.  You'll  be  surprised  at 
the  number  who  were  once  plentifully 
supplied  with  money  but  who  are  now 
reaching  the  twilight  of  life  in  absolute 
poverty.  Often  they  have  moneyed  kin. 
— Davis  O.  Vandivier. 

An  Akron  newspaper  groups  its  radio 
program  announcements  under  captions 
such  as :  Tonight’s  Features,  While 
While  You  Dine,  Bed  Time  Stories, 
Classical  and  Pop  Concerts,  Radio  Talks 
and  Plays,  Dance  to  These,  Settings  Up, 
Housewife  Features,  Noonday  Concerts, 
and  .Afternoon  Program.  The  subdivi¬ 
sions  showing  time  are  in  bold  face  type 
on  a  separate  slug. — T.  C.  M.,  Cleveland. 

Amateur  theatrical  productions  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular.  In 
the  larger  cities  a  list  of  these  and  the 
days  of  presentation  would  make  a  good 
weekly  story.  In  the  smaller  towns, 
reviews  and  criticism  would  make  in¬ 
teresting  reading. — Ralph  M.  Cohen, 
Columbus,  O. 

The  first  city  directory  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  was  published  in  l'887.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  county  fair,  the  San  Diego  Inde¬ 
pendent  had  a  booth  and  announced  that 
anyone  attending  the  fair,  whose  name 
was  in  the  first  directory,  would  receive 
the  Independent  for  three  months  free  if 
he  would  give  his  present  address.  Why 
not  go  a  step  farther?  Interview  the 


persons  and  learn  whether  they  still  live 
where  they  did  39  years  ago,  if  not,  how 
many  times  they’ve  moved  and  why? 
How  many  had  moved  away  and  have 
come  back  to  the  old  homestead  to  live? 
— Thora  Eigenmann,  Coronado,  Cal. 

Here’s  a  stunt  that  is  good  any  time 
during  the  school  year.  Offer  prizes  for 
the  best  drawings  by  students  in  the  high 
schools  of  local  scenes  or  buildings.  The 
plan  not  only  will  have  a  direct  interest 
for  the  students  and  increase  artistic 
ability  of  the  contestants,  but  will  also 


How  To  Play 

GOLF 

By  JOHNNY  FARRELL 

Famous  Teacher  of  That  Game 

24  LESSONS 

Illustrated 

For  release  daily 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


There  U  probably  no  man  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  intellectual  accompUsh- 
*  ment  as  well  known  to  the  newspaper 
•  reading  public  as 

.  GLENN  FRANK 

_  (President  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
*  consin  and  former  editor  of  the  Ontury 
_  Magazine) 

"  His  daily  inspirational  articles  have 
a  been  welcomed  by  millions  of  newspaper 
readers.  These  articles  appear  daily  in 
I  such  outstanding  papers  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  six  selected  from  a  list  of  more 
■  than  7S- 

g  New  York  Evening  World 

Chicago  Daily  News 
B  Philadelphia  Record 

g  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 
*  Pittsburgh  Sun 

■  Write  for  Samples 

*  The  McClare  Newspaper  Syadkate 

R  373  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


At  Last 

The  Beal  Story  of 

VALENTINO 


His  Friend  and  Xanager 

S.  GEORGE  ULLMAN 

nm  Orders 
CMeaco  Dally  News 
Boston  Globe 
Dallas  News 
Halifaa  Chronicle 
Handlton  Herald 
etc. 


Immediate 

Belease 


Wire  for 
Terms 


! Ik  7*1! 


ENTERPRISE 

That’s  Our 
Middle  Name! 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  O’Deli  Newspaper  Service 

$5  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Oty 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


